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Exclusive 


Robert Fisk tracks Saudi Arabia’s most wanted man to his lair in Afghanistan 

Arab rebel leader warns the 
British: ‘Get out of the Gulf’ 


Osama Bin Laden, the fiercest op- 
ponent of ihe Saudi regime and of 
America's presence in the Gulf, has 
warned Britain that it must withdraw 
its servicemen from Saudi Arabia if 
ir wishes to avoid the fate of the 19 
.Americans killed by a truck bomb in 
the Kingdom last month. In an in- 
terview with the Independent in a re- 
mote mountainous area of Afghan- 
istan's Nangarhar province - to 
which he has returned from Sudan 
with hundreds of bis Arab muja- 
heddin guerrillas - the 40-year Sau- 
di dissident declared that killing 
the Americans marked “the betdn- 
ningof war between Muslims and” the 
United States". 

Although taking no personal re- 
sponsibility for the bombings, which 
have sent tremors through the vul- 
nerable, oil-rich states of the Arabian 
peninsula, Mr Bin Laden insisted 
that the killing of the Americans in 
Khobar (Dhahran) just over two 
weeks ago demonstrated the depth 
of hatred for Americans in Saudi 
Arabia. “Not long ago, 1 gave advice 
to the Americans to withdraw their 
troops from Saudi Arabia," be said 
“Now let us give some advice to the 
governments of Britain and France 
to take their troops out - because 
what happened in Riyadh and Kho- 
bar showed that the people who did 
this have a deep understanding in 
choosing their targets. They hit their 
main enemy, which is the Americans. 
They killed no secondary enemies, 

, nor their brothers in the array or the 
police of Saudi Arabia . .. I give this 
advice to the government of Britain." 

Bin Laden, most of whose im- 
mensely wealthy family have re- 
mained loyal to King Fahd, has 
been accused by Western and Arab 
governments of being “the financier 
of an Islamic international*’, train- 
ing fighters to oppose the govern- 
ments of .Algeria and Egypt as well 
as Saudi Arabia. And in his long and 
sombre interview, be expressed his 
contempt for the Saudi monarchy 
and its failure to abide by Islamic 
sharia law. adding that the “evDs" of 
the Middle East stemmed from 
America's attempt lo take over the 



Hunted: Osama Bin-Laden, pictured last week. The Saudi bombing was the beginning of war between Muslims and the United States', he said Photograph: Robert Fisk 


regioa and from its support for 
Israel. My journey to him took me 
across miles of devastated villages 
and Gelds in the rocky mountainsides 
of the country where be once fought 
Soviet invaders^ and it culminated in 
a remote village where dozens of his 
Arab mujaheddin, dressed in Afghan 
clothes, stood guard as he spoke. 


In Saudi robes - and sitting next 
to his two teenage sons, Omar and 
Saad - Bin Laden revealed that he 
bad arrived here from Sudan on May 
18ih. along with his fighters, after the 
Saudis and Americans had put pres- 
sure on the Khartoum military gov- 
ernment to expel him. He claimed 
that he would canv on a campaign 


from Afghanistan to set up a “true" 
Islamic state under sharia law in Sau- 
di Arabia which, he said, had been 
turned into “an American colony" 
When I asked him if he was declar- 
ing war on the West, he replied: “It 
is not a declaration of war - it’s a real 
description of the situation. This 
doesn’t mean declaring war against 


the West and Western people - but 
against the American regime which 
is against eveiy Muslim.” 

As he spoke, aimed Egyptians, 
Saudis, Algerians and Afghans pa- 
trolled the night-iimc fields around 
us, their presence revealed by a sin- 
gle hissing gas lamp. At one point 
Mr Bin Laden broke off our con- 


versation to pray, alongside his 
Arabs, on straw matting laid out in 
the field. Every few minutes, gunfire 
could be heard from the mountains 
to the east. “The explosion in Kho- 
bar." he said, “did not come as a di- 
rect reaction to the American 
occupation but as a result of Amer- 
ican behaviour against Muslims, its 


support of Jews in Palestine [sic] and 
the massacre of Muslims in Palestine 
and Lebanon - of Sabra and Chati- 
la and Qana - and of the Sbarm el- 
Sheikh [anti-terrorist] conference.” 

Mr Bin Laden’s arrival back in 
Afghanistan after five and a half 
years in Sudan marks a new stage in 
the camp ai gn of the Organisation of 
Advice and Reform. 

He accused the Saudi royal fam- 
ily of promising j/wrifl laws while al- 
lowing the United States “to 
westernise Saudi Arabia and drain 
the economy”. He blamed the Sau- 
di regime for spending $25bn in sup- 
port of Saddam Hussein in the 

Iran-lraq war and a further $60bn in 
support of the Western armies in the 
war against Iraq in 1991, “buying m3- 
jtaiy equipment which is not need- 
ed or useful for the country, buying 
airplanes by credit” - while at the 
same time creating unemployment, 
high taxes and a bankrupt economy. 

“The safest place in the world for 
me is Afghanistan," he said. 

When I suggested to Mr Bin 
Laden that Afghanistan was the 
only place -rather than the safest - 
in which he could campaign against 
the Saudi government, he and some 
of the Arab fighters around him buret 
into laughter. “There are other 
places," he replied. 

Did he mean Thdjildstan, 1 asked? 
Or Uzbekistan? Or Kazakhstan? 
“There are several places where we 
' have friends and dose brothers - we 
can find refuge and safety in them.” 
When 1 said that he was already a 
- hunted man, he dismissed my com- 
ment with contempt “Danger is a 
part of our life - do you not realise 
that we spent 10 years fighting 
against the Russians and the KGB? 
.. . When we were fighting the Rus- 
sians here in Afghanistan, 10,000 
Saudis came here to fight over a pe- 
riod of 10 years.” 

Osama Bin Laden dearly be- 
lieves he now represents the most 
formidable enemy of the Saudi 
regime and of the American pres- 
ence in the Gulf. Both are probably 
right to regard him as such. 

Comment, page 14 


‘There will be bonfires across Ulster’ 



COUN BROWN and 
MICHAEL STREETER 

Troop reinforcements were or- 
dered to Northern Ireland as 
Unionist leaders warned the 
Prime Minister ihat Ulster was 
a “powder keg" which could 
erupt tomorrow into the worst 
violence witnessed in the 
Province since the Troubles be- 
gan, 25 years ago. 

A third battalion of around 
600 troops was preparing to 
leave Britain as the stand-off 
between the security forces 
and Orangemen at Drumcree 
threatened to escalate into 
widespread violence. “There 
will be bonfires across Ulster." 
said one Unionist leader. 

The little churchyard at 
Dmmcree, where Orangemen 


and police were taring each oth- 
er across a barricade of concrete 
and barbed wire, could mark a 
disaster, with the potential for 
reducing the peace process to 
nuns, and putting at nsk the sur- 
vival of John Major s Govern- 
ment in the Commons. 

As the Lension heightened, 
Mr Major gave his total back- 
log to the derision by Sir Hugh 
Annesley. the Chief Constable 
of the RUC. to halt the Or- 
angemen’s march at Drumcree. 
in Portadown. which has led to 
three days of confrontation and 
violence across Ulster. 

Ian Paisley, leader of the 
Democratic Unionists. David 
Trimble, leader of the Ulster 
Unionists, and Robert Mc- 
Cartney, the Independent 
Unionist MP, held an emer- 


gency meeting with the Prime 
Minister in his room at the 
Commons, to press for a climb- 
down by the security forces. 

They warned Mr Major there 
could be up to 80.000 Orange- 
men al Portadown on Friday. “It 
is a powder keg which could 
only by resolved when a deci- 
sion is taken by the Prime Min- 
ister.” said Mr Paisley. “There 
will be chit commotion. This 
is serious and it is getting more 
serious." 

But Mr Major insisted on 
backing the operational deci- 
sions of the RUG In the Com- 
mons, Mr Major condemned 
the violence as “indefensible" 
and warned that it could set 
back the search for peace, but 
the cross-party talks have be- 
come a side-issue in the con- 


frontation leading up to the 
marching day of 12 July, to mark 
the anniversary of the Battle of 
the Boiue. 

The* violence in the early 
hours of yesterday morning, 
which is likely to cost the 
Province’s economy and tourist 
Industry millions of pounds, 
saw some of Belfast's worst 
loyalist violence for many years. 

Two Catholic schools were 
damaged in fires and four 
Catholic families were forced to 
leave their homes in the Old 
Park area after intimidation by 
gangs of loyalists. One of the 
Catholic residents left at Torrens 
Drive. Maria Darragh, said she 
would now have to leave the 
area as well. She said: “In the 
end, Lhe fact is that I am a 
Catholic living in a Protestant 


area. We are just going to have 
logo.” 

The intimidation and burn- 
ing of homes was attacked as 
“ethnic cleansing" by Paddy 
Ashdown, the liberal Democ- 
rat leader, in the House of 
Commons. 

Some MPs believe Unionist 
leaders are partly responsible 
for fanning the flames. Mr 
Trimble has appeared on the 
Orangemen’s from line, al- 
though be has been appealing 
for restraint. 

Confrontation with the 
Unionist MPs on whom Mr 
Major may have to depend 
increased the threat of defeat 
in the Commons. His one-seal 
majority could be put to the 
test before the end of the 
month. 
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Why flash boys shine at A-level 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Bovs have flair. Girls lack 
sparkle. Boys take risks. Girls 
work hard. It may sound like 
stereotyping, but the differ- 
ences. according to new re- 
search, may hold the clue to the 
performance of the sexes in 
exams. 

Researchers from London 
and Leicester universities in- 
vestigated why boys outperform 
girls in the lop grades at A- 
level even though girls are 
ahead at GCSE. They con- 
cluded that the explanation 
mav lie partlv in the style of the 
exams. While GCSE appears to 
reward hard work and good or- 
ganisation. A-level seems to 
require flair and confidence. 

And at A-level. they sug- 
gest, boys’ faith in their ability 
mav override their lack of 
knowledge and skill. 


Concern about the different 
performance of the sexes in ex- 
ams has been gnawing. A report 
to be published today by the Of- 
fice for Standards in Education 
will suggest strategies to help 
schools elimmie the gender di- 
vide. 

Teachers questioned by the 
London and Leicester re- 
searchers talked of boys* “risk- 
taking approach, their greater 
wfifingness to sound stupid." 
Girts, they said, “write at length, 
lack the courage to discard ir- 
relevant detail and perform 
less well in traditional exams." 
At GCSE, girls gain S per cent 
more A-to-C grades than boys 
in all subjects. But at A-level 
boys do better, given their 
GCSE results, than do girls. 

In English literature girls are 
ahe ad at GCSE but boys get a 
higher proportion of A and B 
grades at A-level In A-level 
maths, boys maintain the lead 


they had at GCSE in A grades 
but lose their lead in B grades. 
In physics GCSE, girls are 
ahead at grades A and B, while 
al A-level boys get more A 
grades with girls still ahead at 
grade B. 

Jannette Elwood, of Lon- 
don University’s Institute of 
Education, and Chris Comber, 
of Leicester University's School 
of Education, looked at nearly 
3,000 exam scripts. 200 ques- 
tionnaires from school depart- 
ment heads and nine school case 
studies. 

According lo teachers who 
were questioned about the at- 
tributes of boys and girls, con- 
fidence is the only characteristic 
in which boys outclass girls. 

However, the teachers ob- 
served dear differences of ap- 
proach to A-lcvel work. In 
English, one teacher com- 
mented: “The buys so through 
it like a Panzer division. Their 


writing is very clinical, point, 
point,' point. Girls are much 
more if this then that and 1 
might think this and I might 
think that . . 

The study examined the idea 
that girls do better than boys in 
coursework and found that in 
English they did slightly better. 
But the researchers point out 
that coursework plays only a 
small part in the final result. 

Most types of literature are 
equally appealing to both sex- 
es. teachers said- though hoys 
have some difficulty with 
women poets and. to a lesser ex- 
tent. women novelists such us 
Bronte and Woolf. 

Jannette Elwood said: "If 
what is required ji A-levcl is dif- 
ferent from what is required at 
GCSE then teachers need to 
communicate this to students. 
Teachers could do iru>re to ex- 
plain the nature of assessment 
at A-ie'.el to ciris." 


QUICKLY 


Machete arrest 

A man was arrested in Blaken- 
hall, Wolverhampton, last night 
after police conducted a mas- 
sive search of the town, fol- 
lowing Monday’s attack at St 
Luke's infants’ school 
Three children and four 
adults were still in hospital re- 
ceiving treatment for their in- 
juries. Page 4 

Cancer breakthrough 

A new treatment for breast 
cancer has been discovered at 
the Royal Marsden NHS Trust 
where doctors believe they may 
have found a safe, effective 
treatment for the disease which 
kills l.xOUO women in Britain 
each year. Pages 

Viewing displeasure 

The Broadcasting Standards 
Council yesterday highlighted 
the trend towards humiliating 
pranks and practical jokes 
in top-rated television pro- 
grammes. Page 7 
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Today, a Goldsmiths jeweller 
is one of the 

best places to buy a Rolex. 



In 1919 it was the 
only place. 
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Orangemen dig in at Drumcree 
as Catholics flee their homes 


MICHAEL STREETER 
and JOJO MOYES 


Police in Northern Ireland were 
bracing themselves for further 
conflict today as the stand-off 
at Drumcree, Co Armagh, en- 
tered its fourth day. 

Several hundred Orangemen 
were gathered near the church 
where the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary has erected a block- 
ade to prevent them from 
marching back into Portadown 
through a Catholic area. 

The scene was calm last night 
but thousands more Orange- 
men from across the province 
were expected to boost the 
numbers during the evening in 
a head-to-head confrontation 
across a barbed wire and con- 
crete fence. Organisers have 


provided a marquee to protect 
irs froi 


demonstrators from the rain 
and laid on substantia] catering 
facilities. 

As the day wore on, Or- 
angemen repeated their protest 
of Monday by blocking scores 
of routes throughout the 
province, including major roads 
m Belfast The town of Col- 
eraine was believed to be cut off 
by road. 

The RUC was also monitor- 
ing routes to the main interna- 
tional airport at Aldergrove, 
which Orangemen were be- 
lieved to be Large ting as they did 
24 hours earlier when they 
blocked access routes leaving 
hundreds of people stranded. 

A police spokesman said: 
“We have no reports at the mo- 
ment of protests at the airport, 
but the situation is very fluid." 

He added: “We cannot be in 
two places at once. Judging on 
yesterday's experience we can 
probably expect some more 
blockades, demonstrations and 
some hijacking of vehicles." 

The ugly scenes in the early 
hours of yesterday morning - 
which are likely to cost die 
province's economy and tourist 
industry millions of pounds - 
saw some of Belfast's worst 
loyalist violence for many years. 
Two Catholic schools were dam- 


aged in Gres and four Catholic 
families were forced to leave 
their homes in the Old Park 
area after intimidation by gangs 
of loyalists. 

One of the remaining 
Catholic residents, Maria Dar- 
ragb, said she would also have 
to leave. “In the end, the fact 
is that I am a Catholic living in 
a Protestant area. We are just 
going to have to go." 

Some of the worst violence 
occurred in he staunchly loyal- 
ist area of Sandy Row alter 
midnight yesterday when the 
fuel tank of a RUC Land- 
Rover exploded, slightly injur- 
ing a news photographer. 

During the ' night, police 
wearing not gear fought running 
street battles with gangs of loy- 
alist youths. There were also 
clashes between loyalist and 
nationalist gangs in the town of 
Allanlong, with reports of shot- 
gun rounds being fired off. 

The outbreak of violence 
was condemned on all sides. 
Unionist leaders called on fol- 
lowers to exercise restraint, but 
the Assistant Grand Master of 
the Order of Orangemen, Jef- 
frey Donaldson warned that 
further protests were being 
planned throughout the 


province in he run up to 12 July 
’ of the Battle 


- the anniversary i 
of the Boyne. 

The RUC dosed all routes to 
the international airport yes- 
terday. The previous night’s 
trouble meant that airport staff 
and some passengers had been 
forced to spend the night there. 

Across the province, road- 
blocks appeared on many ma- 
jor routes. Anouncements from 
the “Orange Information Ser- 
vice" warned that Lame docks, 
and all roads between Drum- 
cree and Omagh were affected. 

Meanwhile hotels and tourist 
boards revealed that many vis- 
itors were leaving the province. 

The Northern Ireland Tourist 
Board said it had received re- 
ports that many visitors were 
cutting short their trips be- 
cause of the fear of furthei 
olence and disruption. 


lervi- 


In search of safety: Cathy Officer and Iter 1-yea r-oW son Connor prepare to leave the Catholic Old Park area of 
Belfast after the outbreak of sectarian attacks Photograph: Paul Faith/Racemaker 


Little known mediators bid Sombre Belfast surveys the 
to defuse threat of violence wreckage of peace process 


JOJO MOYES 


S3* 
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As pol 

further entrenched in their 
stand-off last night, it emerged 
that talks were taking place at 
a local level to try to defuse the 
threat of another night of vio- 
lence in the province. 

Central to these appeared to 
be the independent organisation 
The Mediation Network of 
Northern Ireland, which, ac- 
cording to sources, had been 
at Drumcree all day trying to 
broker a compromise. 

The Mediation Network, a lit- 
tle known organisation set up in 
the 1980s to reduce conflict in 
the province, was credited with 
averting a full-scale riot in Por- 
tadown last year when Orange- 
men, local residents and the 
RUC became stuck in an im- 
passe over the marching route. 

Headed by Brendan Mc- 
Callister, a Catholic father of 
three and Joe Campbell, a 
Presbyterian elder and full- 
time mediator, the organisation 
is partly funded by the Belfast 


Community Relations Council 
and the Joseph Rowntree Trust 

Also at Drumcree yesterday 
were Robin Eames, Primate of 
the Church of Ireland, and the 
Presbyterian Moderator, Har- 
ry Allen, who urged leaders to 
avoid words or actions that 
could further inflame the al- 
ready precarious stand-off. 

“We’ve got to try and reach 
some sort of agreement where- 
by the rights and privileges of 
two communities much wider 
than Drumcree are recognised 
and are seen to be treated fair- 
ly," Dr Eames said. 

But many local leaders were 
not optimistic about the im- 
mediate prospects for a 
compromise. Breandan Mac- 
Gonnaith, of the Garvaghy 
Road Residents Association, 
said last night: “There's noth- 
ing to mediate about It's be- 
tween Unionists and the RUG 
As far as we’re concerned the 
Orangemen should pack up 
their bags and go home now. Mr 


nimble himself ruled oat com- 
promise [along the lines of last 
year] because of his behaviour 
afterwards. That compromise 
has been ruled out by the com- 
munity." 

The SDLP councillor Ig- 
natius Fax said from Portadown 
last night that he had given out 
an invitation for talks yesterday 
morning but that it bad not been 
taken up. “It seems the situation 
is remaining the same as the last 
12 months," he said 

Meanwhile Jeffrey Donald- 
son, assistant grandmaster of the 
Orange Order, was last night 
equally insistent that there 
would be no negotiations be- 
tween the groups. 

“It’s not our policy to nego- 
tiate with any people who have 
connections with Sinn Fein and 
the IRA,” he said Asked if 
there was any hope of a peace 
settlement, he said: “Well it will 
come some time. We hope it wQl 
come sooner rather than later." 
But he insisted that the Orange- 
men would still march down the 
Garvaghy route. 


MICHAEL STREETER 


A sflent anger simmered in 
Belfast's Sandy Row last night 
Staunch but law-abiding loyal- 
ists fumed at what they called 
extremists in their own camp, 
terrified that 18 months of 
peace is crumbling away before 
their eyes. 

One shopkeeper, who asked 
not to be named discovered a 
burning car near his store when 
he opened up yesterday, the re- 
sult of a petrol bombing by loy- 
alist groups in the early hoars. 

Surveying the remains of the 
vehicle he said despondently: 
“It’s an understatement to say we 
are upset that the violence has 
come back from whatever side. 

“The silent majority - that 96 
per cent of us - don't want to 
know about iL But no one seems 
to hear us. We want peace. All 
this is going to do is drive away 
business from Belfast. And no 
one will win from that” 

The mood in the streets, 
some of them still barred by po- 
lice road-block, was sombre. 


• Bank worker Barbara Coul- 
son, 38, a Protestant, said the 
root of the problem, the cata- 
lyst, was the “siege” of Drum- 
cree. “Why go out and seek 
confrontation by going through 
a nationalist area? It was bound 
to lead to violence as has been 
shown. It's just ridiculous " 

Not eveiyone agreed Some 
elderly loyalists said the na- 
tionalists were getting a taste of 
their own medicine. “They’ve 
had it coming for a long time,” 
said one elderly woman “Weve 
put up with too much for 25 
years." 

Like many, while she did not 
support violence, she feared 
more was on the way. 

Jim Ewart, 29, was more san- 
guine: “It's always more tense 
in the build-up to the 12 July 
[the anniversary of Battle of the 


Boyne]. Hopefully it will just 
ifter that. 


blow away af 
Across the divide, in the 
Catholic Falls Road there was 
blame for the politicians, scorn 


for the Unionists and a faint 
hope for a peaceful resolution. 

Sean Smith, 44, said- “The 
Unionists have got used to hav- 
ing everything their own way. 
Why don’t they march in their 
own areas as we do?” 

John Major should deliver a 
stiff message to the Unionist 
leaders, be said “He should tell 
them he will send in the Paras 
to show they are not going to get 
away with it as they tried to do 
with us." 

He said ordinary people like 
himself were not Sam Fein or 
IRA supporters and just wanted 
a peaceful life. But he added 
“I don’t believe now that co-ex- 
istence can work. Things are go- 
ing too far. There’s only one way 
this will be resolved and that’s 
by civil war. It’s not what I want, 
but I think that will happen.” 

Tony Lavery, a caretaker, saw 
the Unionist blockade of air- 
ports and roads as a direct 
threat to the nationalists and as 
an omen. “It is as if they are 
hemming us in and I think this 
will be their plan for the future.” 


Police still seeking boys after murder of girl, 9 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 


The nine-year-old girl found 
battered to death on a railway 
line may have been with a 
teenage boy on a bicycle short- 
ly before she died, it was re- 
vealed yesterday. 

A girl that matched the de- 
scription of Jade Matthews was 


reported riding with a slight 
head wound and blood on her 
teeth with the boy, who is be- 
lieved to be about 13, close to 
the spot her body was found in 
Bootle, Merseyside. 

News of the sighting came as 
her natural father, Alan Priest, 
34, was released after 30 hours 


of questioning. Detectives are 
still ! 


seeking three boys, aged 


nine to 14 who were seen on the 
railway line at about 8pm on 
Sunday, around the time of 
the murder. 

Merseyside police an- 
nounced that Mr Priest had 
been released as Jade's moth- 
er. Denise Matthews, 31, made 
an emotional appeal at a news 
conference for ner daughter’s 
killer to be caught. 


Detectives revealed at the 
conference that Jade could 
have been at an underpass a 
short distance from the railway 
sidings with the boy at 5.25pm. 

A girl, with a slight head in- 
jury, answering Jade's descrip- 
tion was on the seat of a black 
mountain bike being pushed by 
the brown-haired boy of medi- 
um build, said Det. Supt Ge- 


off MacDonald, the officer 
leading the murder inquiry. 
The girl had not been crying and 
was not in distress, according to 
the report. He said the girl fit- 
ted Jade's physical description 
accurately, although her clothes 
were not exactly the same. 

“We don't know who she is. 
It may be Jade, it may be an- 
other girl," he said. “We are very 


anxious to trace her or anyone 
who saw her.” 

Jade’s body was found on rail- 
way sidings at 1.20am on Mon- 
day. A wooden post had been 
used to kill her. She was last 
seen on Sunday afternoon and 
was murdered some time after 
leaving three friends with whom 
she bad been playing near her 
home in Eaton Avenue, Bootle. 




SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 
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bv schools has fallen for the first tame m a decade 



despite growing pupil numncrSj atxxnuaq* to a tarwrepral. 
Hie Universities Council for the Education of TcawaoS;. 
enggrerc that education budget cuts are, the mos t 
reason for the fall in the percentage ofstudentsfrom - 
university teacher-training courses obtaining ■ 

The Department for Education and Empjayinfimaw 

said a 50 per cent increase in new caitrants is need ed 

the turn of century to avoid shortages. Since 1986 arotrad - 
tbree-quartere of students completing university readier- 
training courses have found jobs each year. This year the, 
figure is down to 69 per cent. Judith Judd 


A farther turn of the screw against international _ 

football hool i ganism has been negotiated fay the moto ; 
Office, it was disclosed last nighL Two parliamentary , . 
Orders laid before the Commons enact bilateral 
agreements made with the Republic of Ireland a®** 

Norway, under which anyone living in Eng la nd ot wales 
who is convicted of a football-related criminal tmeno e m . 
either country afterl August can .be made the subj ect ofa y 
magistra tes’ court ban on travelling abroad to any specified 
football match. _ . . . . . , ‘ : 

The Home Office said that the Bntsh law, wh ich alr eady 
applies to Scotland, Sweden and ltaly, could n ot appl y to 
. foreign supporters coming to Britain. Anthony 


I eaders of London Underground efrfaws yeaertiasr 
■■cancelled a 24-hour stoppage scheduled for next ^ 
Tuesday ahead of Calks today, but threatened nme other 

stlkes to keep up the pressure on management- The 

decision by Aslefc the train drivers’ union, to caD off the 
day-long strike next week will enable it to co-ordinate 
walkouts with the RMT transport union, which s ex pected 
to fl pnrnmrp a vote for action today. -Under the tew, unions 
most give management seven days' notice of disruption. 

Tbny West, assistant general secretary of Aslef yesterday 
annnnncftH that walkouts on 18, 25 and 29 Juty^ 7, 13, 23 . 
and 27 August and 5 and 9 September. The action on 25 
July would hit cricket fans travelling to the first day of 

England's first test against Pakistan. Barrie dement 


* 


\/bung women in Africa are twice as likely to have HIV. , 
T the virus that causes Aids, as their male peers, according 
to new research by the United Nations. Yesterday the.UN : 
called for Aids campaigners to target women, who they- .- 
described as "biologically, socially, and economically 
vulnerable'' to the disease. At present about 42 per cent of . .-- 

the 21 million adults living with HIV/Aids are women and ‘ 
the proportion continues to go up. _ 

In industrialised countries, practically all infections used - . ' 
to occur in men. In Britain, women made up 3.7 per cent of 
Aids cases up to the end of 1985. By 1995, they had 
quadrupled, to account for 14 per cent. The pattern is 
similar in other countries. But it is in the developing world 
where women are particularly at risk. In Africa sonlh.af the . 


Sahara there are already six women with HIV for every five 

get the 


men. More than four-fifths of all infected women get 
virus through heterosexual transmission. Glenda Cooper 


S urveillance cameras are to be used for the first, time, • 
to film drivers making illegal manoeuvres at busy 
yellow box junctions, it was announced yesterday. Three 
junctions in London are to be monitored in the pilot 
project in an attempt to cut down on accidents and delays. ; 

Motorists caught breaking the law win face an instant 
£20 fine. The scheme is aimed at preventing drivers from 
entering ben junctions when the exit is blocked. This often 
causes a traffic jam as vehicles become trapped in the 
centre. Police also want to deter people from making illegal 
right and left-hand tuni& and U-turns, all . of which can jft 

cause accidents. The system wfl) operate atongjnnctions on 
the A501 in west London in the Easton and Baker Street - ; 
areas. Jason Bametto. ■ ■ t 


A Briton has been charged with smuggling heroin K 
worth SlOm (£63m) after United Stales customs •• - 4$ 

inspectors found 28 lbs of the drug concealed in wood - if 
carvings. Steven Bristow, 33, from Essex, had been charged-^ 
with smuggling the drug, which was seized af John F 
Kennedy Airport, New York. 

Bristow was detained after inspectors took a closer look - • 
at two wooden wall carvings that he brought into the US ott • 
a Virgin Atlantic flight from London. The seizure was “one^-- 
of the top five, maybe the top three" drugs finds in New ■£•. 
York in recent years, said Thomas Smith, deputy special ~T' 
agent in charge of the customs service’s New York office. ~ 
Mr Smith said the amount seized could lead to sentences of 
15 to 20 years in prison and fines of up to $4m (£2. 6m). 




1 large passenger aircraft collided on the ground at 
Heathrow airport because of a flight crew “blind spot” 
problem, according to an accident report. The crew of a 
Gulf Air Airbus A340 with 241 passengers on board could y. 
not see the left-hand wing-tip of their aircraft from where ~ 
they were sitting. When the plane moved forward to get 
into position for take-off, the wing-tip struck the rudder of 

a British Airways Boeing 757, which was also waiting to 

take off. The aircraft were damaged, but all passengers 
were unhurt. 
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From just £36 the RAC covers you in any car 


from just £36 for a foH 1 2 months' cover, no one offers 
you more security on the road than the RAC: 

Wk RAC Rescue ravers you, not your car. So now 
you can coR on us whenever you need fast roadside 
assistance, even when you're simply a passenger in 
someone else's car. 


Theft and Vandalism Cover. If your car's stolen or 
can't be driven because of vandalism, we'Ji remove it 
to a nearby garage or secure area. 


Battery Assist. A new battery on the spot. 


RAC 


■ Roadside Rescue. In more than 8 out of TO 
cases, our patrols ran fa airs on the spot. 
Otherwise, they'll tow you to a nearby garage, free 
of charge. 


Whatever service you use, colkxjts and our labour are 
free - vou only pay lor ports. 


You con also tailor your cover lo meet your needs, with 
the option to take out Joint and Family Cover or odd our 
'At Home' service. 


■ Accident Service. A replacement car, free legal 

advice, plus well ded with your insurers. 


Don’t woil until you break down. Find out how to join ihe 
RAC today. 





PHONE FREE TODAY ON 

0800 029 029 isffl 


OR INTERNET 

Http:// www.rac.co.uk 


v, ( x 


AND QUOTE SS2236/3/XX 











£^7^7 «**•■**— --tew. -n join 


Mr/Mrs/Mu/Ms 

Address 




fostaode 


Telephone 


Send hx RAC Rescue, FRKPOSt Bristol BS38 7AU. (Na 


stamp needed.) 
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Hadrian’s Wall repels the new marauders 


When the Romans built their 
great edifice they didn’t 
account for hordes of tourists 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

A mete 1,850 years after the 
Emperor Hadrian built his 
wall across northern Britain to 
keep out the marauding Bar- 
barians, the whole 73-mtie 
length is to benefit from a sin- 
gle strategy to combat the 
more prosaic menace of the 
tourist boot and insensitive 
farmers. 

Some 1.5 million people a 
year visit the wall homing in on 
the central section where they 
like to scramble on the 3-me- 
tre thick stone barrier and 
gaze across the nigged fells, a 
legionnaire in mind. But the re- 
sult, in places, has been dam- 
age to the fragile archaeology 
of an acclaimed World Her- 
itage Site (WHS) and a nui- 
sance to fanners and wildlife. 
Hrrrnens too have exacted a toil 
on the wall. 

In past centuries, its stones 
were plundered for barns and 
fields. Today the complaint is 
of farm buildings and land use 
which jar with the setting for 
the finest preserved frontier of 
the Roman world. 

To deal with the competing 
pressures of visitors and land 
use, while helping the tocal 
economy grow, English Nature 
yesterday produced the first 
long-term management strat- 
egy for the wall since Hadrian’s. 

Quite why Hadrian built the 
wall beyond wanting to mark 

Tay' Mahed: : Its marble is 
uuTdet. threat of erosion 

- frpfh acid tain caused 
tiy-neartyindiistiybum- 

jng ftgr&jlphur coal, 
: lrnq|orip 0 fi(s,aryi tftou- 
' sari&cfctf tiy/perb^ 

. ^burning electricity, b 
generators which start {r- 
'i^dunngthe area’s 
routine power cuts. Un- 
; Gscof tfie Asian Bevelr 

- . opn-rent Benk and the 
Indian gpuemmerrbhave 
cdlaborofcedori dei^sing 

, a$iO0rof£65m) 
scheme to tackle the 
pollution, byt the ga/- 




out his northern frontier, re- 
mains uncertain. According to 
a Roman biographer its pur- 
pose was "lo separate the Ro- 
mans from the Byrharians" 
Thaus no offence to the Piets 
and Scots who did not appear 
over the hill until later 

Started in AD 122.1 he Jon i- 

ncanons extend Crum Watlscml 
on the River Tyne, through 
Newcastle and its suburbs, west 
over the craggy uplands of the 
northern Pennincs and on past 
Carlisle in Bown ess-on -Sol - 
way. The various ditches, ex- 
posed wall, milecastfes. forts 
and civilian settlements all 
form pan of (he WHS. 

The strategy published yes- 
terday by English Heritage is 
the result of a 12-month exer- 
cise in consultation and com- 
promise. Farmers and 
landowners, who were appalled 
at the first draft fearing bu- 
reaucratic interference iniheir 
activities alongside the wall, 
gave the revised plan a cautious 
welcome. But conservationists 
who had hoped to restore more 
of the wild feel lo the wall's sur- 
roundings were correspond- 
ingly disappointed. 

Launching Lhe management 
plan at Cawfields. site of one 
of the encampments along the 
wall Sir Jocelyn Stevens, chair- 
man of English Heritage, said 
the role of the private land- 
owner was crucial. Only about 
10 per cent of the remains are 


and k. 



Stonewalled: Sir Jocelyn Stevens, chairman of English Heritage, walks on Hadrian's Wall which attracts 1-5 million visitors a year 


owned and managed purely for 
the purposes of preservation. 
“It is neither desirable nor pos- 
sible to attempt to fossilise or 
homogenise the character of 
the land which has to earn its 
keep." Sir Jocelyn told his au- 
dience. which included sever- 


al landowners and their 
representatives . 

The production of an over- 
all plan should enable English 
Heritage and other bodies to 
win European Union funding 
to improve tourist services, 
protect sections of the wall vul- 


nerable to erosion under and 
enhance the landscape. 

The biggest change over the 
consultation period has been 
the shrinking of the buffer 
zone or “setting" alongside 
the walL This has come down 
from some 5 km on either side 


in open country to between 500 
metres and Han. 

The farmers' anxieties were 
forcefully put at public meet- 
ings. Bui conservationists regret 
the back-pedalling. Ian Brodie, 
secretary of the Friends of the 
Lake District, which monitors 


the Cumbria section of the wall 
described the plan as “timid". 
More could have been done to 
protect the setting, he said. 

A Hadrian’s Wall Co-ordi- 
nation Unit has been set up 
under director Christopher 
Young. He will be working 



Theft, terror and tourism 
ravage world history 



Dubrovnik: 

This treasure of 
the Adriatic in 
4 Croatia was 
heavily shelled 
ty the Serb 
foa»s. during 
the conflict be- 
tween Croatia 
and Serbia dur- 
ing tfie early . 
3990?-' fvl 
-However, 
since then the 
historic town 
has. undergone 
acten^ve repair 
andrestora- 1 
tiori. 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

They have survived centuries of 
neglect, warfare, vandalism and 
robbery to become the world’s 
greatest tourist attractions. 

But today, UNESCO’s World 
Heritage Sites - the creme de la 
crime of monuments and archi- 
tecture - still face these same 
threats, along with some new 
ones, such as heavy-duty tourism 
and air pollution. 

No one is too surprised that 
important sites - such as the 
Great Pyramids of Giza - are 
now under threat. 

But even in wealthy countries, 
such as Britain, some of our moa 
precious ancient structures are 
at risk. Last month, eight of the 
great stones in the 4,000-year-old 
circle at Avebury, Wiltshire, 
were defaced by graffiti, which 
inpired copycat attacks in Som- 
erset and Wiltshire. 

The attacks are one new wor- 
ry for curators, whose chief con- 
cern until now has been coping 
with the pressure of growing 
numbers of visitors and the sur- 
rounding 20th century blight. 


Sir Jocelyn Stevens, chair- 
man of Englid) Heritage, yes- 
terday said two of Britain's 14 
World Heritage Sites, the Tbw- 
er of London and the Houses of 
Parliament were “absolutely 
wrecked by traffic”. 

Another cause for shame is 
the nearby buildings and struc- 
tures which now seem extreme- 
ly ugly and inappropriate. 

Britain's worst example is the 
Sixties visitor centre next to 
Stonehenge, a brutal concrete 
construction which funnels vis- 
itors into an underpass leading 
them beneath the A3 44 road to 
the stones. 

Yet at least the monuments 
themselves are intact, and more 
popular than ever. England* s ten 
World Heritage Sites attract 
overI3 million visitors a year, 
half of them from overseas, with 
huge gains to the national and 
local economies. 

The problems faring Britain’s 
sites pale in comparison with 
those in Third World nations. 

The huge temple complex of 
Angkor Wat in Cambodia suf- 
fered greviously from almost 
20 years of war. It was peppered 


with bullets and shell fragments 
and surrounded by mine fields. 
Then the jungle invaded, with 
tree roots prising apart its stones. 
Carved masonry was stolen. 

Even so, says Ann Le Maistre 
of UNESCO in Paris, there are 
grounds for hope since the200sq 
km, 1400-year-old monument, 
was inscribed on the list of 
World Heritage Sites in 1992. 

Visitors to the monument are 
increasing, giving the Cambodian 
government an incentive to con- 
serve it. Legislation to preserve 
monuments has been enacted 
and a national organisation set 
up to look after iL 

In the next century it will be 
commonplace for tourists arriv- 
ing at a great site to be offered 
two very different experiences. 

The first is a quick round of 
an interpretave centre, where 
the history and function of the 
place would be explained, aid- 
ed by virtual reality techniques. 

The second experience wiH be 
to actually enter the site itself. 
The visitor doing this will be ex- 
pected to commit much more 
time - half or all of a day - pos- 
sibly pay more and pre-book. 



Photograph: Tom Riston 

alongside a representative of 
the wall -tourism partnership 
and a Countryside Commis- 
sion officer responsible for 
the Hadrian’s Whll National 
IrajJ - a coast-to-coast walk in 
the footsteps of the 
legionnaires. 
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Churches 
resume move 
to unity 


ANDREW BROWN 

Religious Affairs Correspondent 

-5 

The Methodist Church and the 
Church of England yesterday 
announced plans to resume 
their progress towards union, 
twice derailed in the last 30 
years by deep disagreements 
within and between the 
churches about the nature and 
function of priesthood. 

The new proposals have 
emerged from “talks about 
talks" which included repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Catholic 
wing of the Church of England, 
which has twice successfully 
scuppered attempts at unity. 

This factor, observers say, 
explains why the new plans ait 
much less ambitious in scope 
and speed than previous at- 
tempts. The Church of Eng- 
land's General Synod will not 
consider the report of the in- 
formal talks until November 
next yean and the Methodist 
conference will not debate them 
until lhe following summer. 
This is delay is to give all par- 
ties concerned, and the other 
Christian churches in this ooun- 
iqf lime to make their views 

^The central difficulty holding 
up previous attempts at “j 00 
has been the belief of some An- 
glicans that Methodist ministers 
are not priests in the same 
>ense as Anglicans are. having 
failed to preserve the apostolic 

succession. ... „ 

In 1972, the most ambitious 
attempt to reunite the two 
churches foundered when the 
Church of England’s General 


Synod rejected a formula for 
mutual reordinatian in which 
both churches would supply 
whatever graces might be lack- 
ing in the other the evangelicals 
objected to it because it sug- 
tfvaf MofhnrYict miiricfpre 



iUlgm iflLAjymi. 

to Anglo-Catholics, while the 
Catholics objected because it did 
not state this lack dearly enough. 

' Since then both churches have 
declined in membership, influ- 
ence and confidence. 

The new proposals suggest 
that candidates coming for- 
ward for ordination in either 
church should in future be or- 
daed into both, though this 
would not be obligatory. Marty 
candidates from both churches 
already train together. 

Ordination into the other 
church would also be offered to 
serving minis ters who wonted it 
However, the Methodists, who 
ordain women both as priests 
and as their equivalent of bish- 
ops, have agreed not to inter- 
fere in the Church of England’s 
special arrangements for bish- 
ops and priests who cannot ac- 
cept women priests. 

Formal talks about unity will 
not start until the autumn of 
1998 at the earliest Consider- 
able difficulties, however, will re- 
main. For example, Methodists 
are governed by their annual 
conference. The Church ofEng- 
land is governed partly by bish- 
ops and partly by the General 
Synod Women may rise to the 
highest ranks of Methodism, 
and have done so: women can- 
not be ordained as bishops in die 

Church of England 


New digital Nokia. 
100 hours of power! 


INIOKIA^ 
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Man arrested over school machete 



Police find suspect in rubbish 
chute at block of flats 


REBECCA FOWLER 

Police last night arrested a roan 
in connection with the machete 
attack on an infan ts school in 
Wolverhampton. 

Around 30 officers in riot gear 
went to Villieis House, a tower 
block near St Luke's infants 
school where three children 
and four adults were injured in 
the attack on Monday. 

About 20 minutes alter going 
into the flats, police led out a 
man, his head covered with a 
blue blanket Earlier in the day 
police spent several hours 
searching the flats which were 
the known home of Horrett liv- 
ing Campbell, a man they said 
was wanted for questioning. 

A large crowd gathered to 
watch the police operation., 
climbing onto fences and every 
other] 


see wnat was going on. They 
shouted abuse as a man was 
brought out and put in a police 
van, which was driven away 
with siren blaring; followed by 
a back-up police car. 

Darren Bird, 25, who lives in 
VlUiers House, watched the 
man being led away. He said po- 
lice found a man hiding in the 
rubbish chute on tbe ninth 
€oor. “It is a great relief that 
they have found someone,” he 
said. 

They have searched that build- 
ing more than once. If you’re 
going to search a building you 


should do it property - rubbish 
chutes and all." r 
Police had earlier twice 
searched the block - for sever- 
al horns last night and again for 
five hours today. Detectives 
had issued an alert over Mr 
Campbell. 32, after a man was 
seen to go into VQliers House 
after the horrific attack on 
adults and children. 

The playground at St Luke's in- 
fants school was empty and the 
gates were locked yesterday in 
Blafcenhail, Wolverhampton, as 
tenrion mounted over the search. 

Three children were yester- 
dav still in hospital with serious 
injuries. Rhena Chopra and 
Francessca Quintyne, both four, 
had deep cuts to their faces and 
one also had suxgeiy for a bro- 
ken jaw and severed ear. Ahmed 
Fervcz, three, was transferred to 
Birmingham children's hospital 
with serious head and thigh 
wounds. The four adults who 
also received lacerations in the 
attack were detained in hospi- 
tal in a stable condition, but risk 
severe scarring. 

Parents kept their children in- 
doors yesterday. Lynda West- 
wood, whose granddaughter 
and niece attend the schooUsaid: 
“We're shocked, and we’re an- 
gry ... The sight of those chil- 
dren yesterday will haunt me for 
a long rime." 

The attacker climbed over a 
school wall on Monday after- 
noon and attacked the children 


and adults who had been invit- 
ed to St Luke’s for a teddy bears' 
picnic to prepare the three- and 
four-year-olds for their first 
school term in September. 

Lisa Potts, 21, a nursery 
nurse, was injured when she 
leapt to defend the children. 
From hospital yesterday she 
described her horror as she 
saw the intruder. “There was a 
lot of screaming - and a man 
came lunging towards me, but 
he was Iau * 


She added: “I grabbed a 
child under each arm and ran 
back towards the nursery, but 
he pulled me back, and hit me 
on the back of tbe head." 

Roy Lockwood, director of 
education, said that security 
measures at the school were 
“comparable with those in the 
vast majority of schools na- 
tionally. To make changes 
would be a question of moving 
security in all schools up a 
whole different level.” 

St Luke's staff and governors 
were undecided on whether 
the school would reopen before 
the end of term. 

Denise Bennett, the school's 
headteacher, yesterday paid a 
tearful tribute yesterday to 
those at the teddy bears’ picnic. 
“The speed and control with 
which my staff acted, together 
with parents, certainly saved 
many lives. It was an horren- 
dous scene, the likes of which 
I hope I will never see again.” 



Picnic victim: Ahmed Pervez, three, in 


Children's Hospital yesterday with serious head and thigh wounds Photograph: David Jones 
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Inquiry told Hamilton 
‘slipped through net’ 
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JAMES CUS1CK 

Midway through the Dunblane 
inquiry. Lord Cullen was told 
starkly by a senior police offi- 
cer that “someone got through 
the system”. After noting that 
Thomas Hamilton had been in- 
vestigated by police m times 
over 15 years with “no action" 
taken. Lord Cullen may con- 
clude that , the system itself 
needs overhaul. . .. . 
Since 29 May, tbe inquiry has 
a week for each minute 


iat Hamilton spent inside 
Dunblane Primary School, 
when he slaughtered 16 school- 
children and their teacher. The 
Gillen rejjcirt - expected to be 
delivered in September - will 
make recommendations on the 
control of firearms, schools 1 
security and the vetting of adults 
who work with schoolchildren. 

This week's attack on a 
Wolverhampton infants school 
will have given Lord Cullen’s re- 
port added significance. 

The terms “no evidence" 
and “no action” have been re- 


peated constantly during the 
Dunblane inquiry. The firet po- 
liceman to investigate Thomas 
Hamilton followed complaints 
in the late 1970s made by par- 
ents whose children had at- 
tended aboys’ dub in StirUng. 
Detective Sergeant James 
Kindness thought Hamilton 
had tried to subvert parental au- 
thority by sbowedng gifts on 
favoured boys. But he found no 
evidence. No action was taken. 

Later Mr Kindness told the 
inquiry he could not recdll his 
own report to the Criminal In- 
telligence Office in November 
1981, which noted that Hamil- 
ton was a suspected homosex- 
ual and prone to influence boys 
against their parents. The report 
was never acted upon. 

In 198$, Hamilton was the 
subject of four separate police 
investigations. Strathclyde Po- 
lice acted on a complaint over 
the way he ran summer camps 
on an island on Loch Lomond. 
Police thought they had enough 
evidence to charge Hamilton 
with assault, after he spanked 


a child with a table tennis baL 
But no action was taken. 

Hamilton was investigated 
again some months later, after 
be photographed two children 
holding revolvers and a-sexhR 
auto mati c machin e gun.But tbe 
parents made no complaint 
and no action was taken. 

.. Two years later Hamilton 
once more came to police at- 
tention over hjs latest camps. 
Detective Sergeant Paul Hugh- 
es, now a chief inspector, sub- 
mitted a report to.the Proc- 
urator Fiscal’s office ' detailing 
10 charges be behevwf couid be 
brought He. also recommend: 
ed that Hamilton should, as a 
minimum precaution, be pre- 
vented from having his firearms 
licence renewed. However, the 
police superintendent who re- 
newed Hamilton’s gun licence 
in 1989 and 1992 knew of no po- 
lice investigations. 

In his summing iip, Colin 
Campbell, QC, said: “No one in 
Central Scotland Police ever ap- 
plied their minds to Hanoi!: 
ton’s fitness to own guns." 


Abbey National’s Millennium Bond offers you a fixed rate which rises 
every 6 months and guarantees you a return of up to 10% gross p.a. in 
the year 2000. All you need is a minimum investment of £10,000. 
What’s more, you can choose to receive your interest either monthly 
or annually, whichever suits your needs. 

But this is a limited offer, so don’t delay. Call Abbey National Direct 
on 0800 100 801 Monday to Friday 9.00am to 5.00pm or Saturday 
9.00am to 1.00pm, quoting reference A406A, or call into your 
nearest branch for further information. 
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Breast cancer 
team reduce 
risk of surgery 


Chanel collection: Veteran designer omits trademark logo to foil the 


GLENDA COOPER 

A pioneering treatment for 
breast cancer, which kills 13,000 

-woman in Britain each year, has 
been discovered by doctors. 

Women with large tumours 
usually face surgery to remove 
either the lump or the entire 
breast. But doctors at the Roy- 
al Marsden NHS Trust believ e 
they may have found a safer, 
more effective treatment. 

The new method relies upon 
giving the woman chemo- 
therapy prior to an operation. 
In the past there was no means 
of measuring the success of 
■ idrugs used, but Dr Paul Ellis, a 
o research fellow, believes his 
team may have pinpointed the 
way the drugs work. 

“We have shown for the first 

time that chemotherapy caus- 
es cancer cells to self-destruct,*' 
Dr Ellis said at the launch of the 
Institute of Cancer Research's 
annual report yesterday. “The 
drugs trigger a complex chain 
of events known as apoptosis in 
which cells destroy themselves. 
' “It is early days yet, but we 
have already seen that treat- 
ment with drags before surgery 


can shrink the Lu incur or even 
cause it to disappear,” he said. 
“The problem is that, until 
now. we’ve had no way of know- 
ing if the drugs that one patient 
has responded to will benefit 
someone else, until her course 
of treatment is complete. 

“Inevitably, this means some 
women are suffering several 
months of unpleasant treat- 
ment with little or no benefit.” 

In clinical trials at the Roy- 
al Marsden. which have in- 
volved around 30 women so far, 
doctors perform a biopsy using 
a fine needle to remove cells 
from the tumour before chemo- 
therapy treatment is started, and 
Lben again afterwards. 

By measuring the rate at 
which cells self-destruct, doctors 
will be able to determine the 
most appropriate drugs to use. 
In other words, it should be 
possible to provide tailor-made 
treatment for patients. 

In successful cases, the need 
for major surgery - including the 
removal of one or both breasts 
- has been lessened or avoided 
altogether. 

“No two breast cancers are 
the same,” said Dr E lli s, whose 


work recently won him the 
prestigious 1996 ASCO Fel- 
lowship Award. “Every patient 
has a biological make-up that is 
slightly different. We are ap- 
plying technology so that we 
can fingerprint each patient s 
tumour early on. so the woman 
docs not have to undergo un- 
necessary treatment. What we 
don't know is whether it gives 
women better survival rates." 

But Ian Fcntiman. deputy di- 
rector of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund's clinical onco- 
logy unit at Guy’s Hospital, 
advised caution. 

“It would he nice In think this 
is the end of mastectomies, hut 
it isn't/ 1 he said. “We have to say 
the results are early, and we 
know that they are necessarily 
going to lead to improvements. 

“When we did a similar study 

at the 1CRF. we found thai 
when we explained to patients 
exactly what was involved in 
chemotherapy, then surgery, 
then radiotherapy, only 5ti per 
cent were prepared to go 
through with it . The rest of [the] 
patients opted just to have a 
mastectomy, rather than go 
through all that.” 


Anger of asthma sufferers 

. , u.. aro* ctnhic hut have decide 


rvii im rrou/n derstood. it will not be includ- area status, but have decided 

Chief Political Correspondent 
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doctors and more than 2 million ah a cost-saving measure to avoid 

sufferers who have been press- be ^^ rc ^5 y ^ ^ de _ paying GPs extra amounts for 
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area status, but have decided 
against it We have concluded 
that improving the manage- 
ment of asthma remains the 
responsibility of the NHS work- 
ing partnership with organisa- 
tions and there is limited scope 
for additional cross-govern- 
ment working.” 

The refusal to include asth- 
ma in the targets will be seen as 
a cost-saving measure to avoid 


uespue JU» CALIWIIVU ““ 

Health of the Nation strategy 
launched in July, 1992, by Vir- 


IflUiivuww m * “V 1 Z7 * 

gin, ' a Bottomley, then Secretary 
of State for Health. 

Although the incidence ot 
asthma is increasing, for reasons 
which have yet to be fully un- 







Mr Horam saia tne uejwn.- 
menl of Health was committed 
to an extensive research pro- 
gramme into asthma. The 
National Asthma Campaign 
would commission NHS-spon- 
sored research on the effec- 
tiveness of treatments and 
services for asthma sufferers. 
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Simple chic; Lagerfeld back to bastes 

Lagerfeld strips 

away the detail 


TAMSIN BLANCHARD 

Fashion Editor 

There was not a trademark 
interlinked pair of Cs in sight 
at Chanel’s haute couture show 
for Autumn/Winter ‘96 yester- 
day, as the fashion house aimed 
for simplicity - and beating the 
counterfeiters. , . , 

Last season, Karl Lagerfeld 
had pared down Chanel s 
show to the intimate setting ot 
the Imperial Suite at the Ritz 
Hotel. This season, he pared 
down the clothes too, so that 
at times, they were barely 
recognisable as Chanel And he 

I . <V.a Mn«ndc 


cnJ« breaks with the past t^otogaph: Shenda. 


bvbeing soclean of tegos 

there was nothing to np°n._ 
Rir day-wear, the closely 
fitting calf-length coats in soft 
violet, black, British racing 
green and quiet navy boucle, 
were worn over shiny Lycra 
footless tights, a dubious 
throwback to the 1980s. Some 
were fastened with a zip, with- 
out a gilt button in sight And 
when there were buttons, the 
natural vehicle for the house's 
signature, interlinked Cs, were 
replaced by a plain circle with 
a tiny diamonte stone in the 
centre, or by a sprig of dia- 


raonte with a pearl. The oitiy 
sign of that most fa®™* ? f 
fashion logos was on subtie lit- 
tle wallets, where it was quiet- 
ly stamped on the leather. 

' The couture house fights a 
constant battle against copyists: 
the logo turns up everywhere 
from T-shirts in Bangkokmar- 
kets to handbags m New Yore s 
Chinatown. , 

Last month, Chanel placed 
a full page advert in the trade 
paper; Woman's Wear Daily , 
sternly warning fashion editors 
to be careful how they use the 
Chanel name. And at the 
ready-to-wear show last March, 
photographers were required 
to sign a statement declaring 
that they would not release any 
of their pictures onto the In- 
ternet. Few signed then, but tins 
season, they had no choice if 
they were to be allowed access 
to the catwalk show. 

Yves Saint Laurent an- 
nounced last week that it was I 
taking the opposite attack and 
embracing the new information 
technology with open arras: 
their show today will be trans- 
mitted live on the Internet, a 
clever way of at least having 
some control over the images 
that are released. 
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by first post 19 July 1996. 

4. Employees and agents of Newspaper 
Publishing Pic or those of any other 
national newspaper company or any firm 
connected with the promotion are not 
eligible to take part, neither are their 
relatives nor members of their famines 
or households. 

5. The winner must co-operate for 
publicity purposes if required and 
accept that his/her name and photograph 
wiD be published in the paper. 

6. Photocopies of tokens not aocepted. 

7 The promoter reserves the right m 
iheir absolute discretion to disqualify any 
entry or competitor, nominee, or to add 
to, or waive any rules. 

8. No correspondence will be entered 
into. Proof of postage will notbe 
accepted as proof of receipt. The 
promoter will not take responsibility for 
entries lost or damaged in the post 

9. Readers may enter more than once, 
but only one entry can be entered per 
postal application. 

10. The prize will be available to the 
winner for one month between August 
and December 1996 . 

11. The winner must be between -5-70 
years of age, have held a full driving 
licence for a minimum of 2 years and 
have a satisfactory driving record. 

12 The prize draw is open to residents 
of the UK and the Irish Republic. The 
prize will be as sated, with no cash 
ahernarhe-Tbe Editor’s dedsioa is final. 
Promoter. Newspaper Publishing Pic. One 
Canada Square. London El 4 ?DL. 
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Portillo goes into battle with a counter-plonker strategy 


t; 


It is almost exactly a year since 
Michael Portillo did not stand 
against John Major for the 
Conservative Party leadership. 

Instead, ‘‘friends'’ had 40 
phone lures installed in a house 
near Parliament - just in case 
- and made Mr Portillo look like 
a plonker. As a result. John 
Redwood slithered into pole po- 
sition as darling of the Right. 

Then, lost October, Mr P 
made a preposterous speech to 
Tory Party conference, attack- 
ing non-existent proposals to 



DAVID 

A ARONQVITCH 


Euro-army. Latcr.il transpired 
that this speech had been writ- 
ten bv the same “friends'’ who 


abolish separate armed forces were responsible for the BT dc- 
and merge everything into a bade. Mr ftiriiUo looked like a 


plonker again. And John Red- 
wood now found himself a head 
and five cods in front. 

Since then nothing has been 
heard of the Defence Secretary. 

Quite possibly wondering 
whether his ‘‘friends" may not 
actually be relatives of Mr Red- 
wood, Mr Portillo has deter- 
mined lo do nothing remotely 
plonkerish. which - in his case 
- means doing nothing at all. 

He knows that he has less 
than a year to cultivate leadcr- 

ly gravitas, at which point his 
pure sex appeal for the Attilas 
of the backbenches will see 


him pulverise the cold-blooded 
Redwood. So yesterday, I went 
to sec his counter-plonker act 
at work during Defence ques- 
tions. Here is my report. 

The turn-out far Portillo was 
good. A substantial proportion 
of lady backbenchers appeared, 
decked out in their most fetch- 
ing outfits, including the divine 
septuagenarian Dame Peggy 
Fenner (Medway) in a flowing 
royal blue number. She did not 
take her eyes off him for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

But the new, sober Portillo 
does not play to the gallery. 


Commons confusion 
as MPs vote on pay 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

The House of Commons was 
heading for a night of confusion 
and sanctimony tonight as the 
Government tabled a series of 
motions allowing MPs to vote 
any number of ways on the 
sensitive issue of their own pay. 

The mam chow:, between (fic 
“restraint" of a 3 per cent rise 
and the independently-assessed 
“fair" rise of 26 per’ cent, has 
been complicated by the Senior 
Salaries Review Body's pro- 
posal to cut generous car- 
mOcage allowances. 

With both Conservative and 
Labour front benches urging re- 
straint, Government whips last 
night predicted a dose vole, 
with some predicting that MPs 
would vote to accept the review 
body's pay rise and keep 
mileage allowances as they are 
- the most generous option 
available. 

This would add £9,000 to 
MPs* present £34,000 salary, 
with a separate vote on bigger 
increases for ministers, taking 
the Prime Minister's salary up 
£60,000 to £143,000. 

But many MPs earn a signif- 
icant amount of tax-free income 
from ample 74p-a-mfle mileage 
allowances, which the review 
body's recommendation is ask- 
ing them to give up for a simi- 
lar amount of taxable salary. 

Michael Stem, a Toiy MP and 
accountant who handles the 


Sir Michael Perry; Retiring as chairman of Vmiever in Septarnhec. 
Salary £318550 plus annual pension contributions of more than 
an MP's salary. £35.830. 

Michael Betoff QC: Head of barrister's chambers. Estimated 
annual earnings £500.000. Tony Blair's wife Chene Booth is 
another high -earning member of the same chambers. 

Rosemary Day: Self-employed management consultant. Earnings 
unknown. Also a member of the Legal Aid Advisory Board. 

Gordon Hourston: Rebred as managing director of Boots last 
year. Saiaiy at Boots £464,000. Also chairman of the Armed 
Services Ray Review Body. 

Sir Sydney Lipworth QC: Non-executive chairman of Zeneca aid 
non -executive deputy chairman of NatWest Salaries total 
£202,000 las: year for two part-time jobs, at Zeneca for only 
seven months of the year, according to Labour Research 
Department. 

Patricia Mann: Director of external affairs at J waiter Thompson. 
Non-executive director of British Gas. Earnings at JWT not known 
(subsidiary of WPR a private company}. 

YVe Newbokh Chief executive of Pro-Ned, headhunters. Salary 
was in excess of £200.000 as company secretary of Hanson until 
last year. Also non executive director of Bl Hosts monthly 
breakfast at the Ritz for top businesswomen. 

Mark Sheldon: Consultant to City (aw firm LmWater and Paines 
(former senior partner). Annual earnings as a senior partner 
estimated at £700,000. Former President of the Law Society 
Sir Anthony WBson: Rebred permanent secretary of the 
Government Accounting Service. Salary range of PSs now 
£90,000 to £154,500. 


tax affairs of several of his col- 
leagues, said that some of them 
would be worse off on balance 
if the full review body package 
were implemented. 

Chris Mullin. the Labour 
MP who has campaigned 
against a inflation-plus increase 
for MP&, said he knew that some 
of his colleagues drove to and 
from their constituencies in or- 
der lo earn money to subsidise 


their constituency and Com- 
mons offices. But others simply 
-regarded it as a pcric which 
made up for what they regard- 
ed as inadequate basic salaries. 

Further complexities have 
been added lo tonight’s open- 
ended succession of votes by a 
series of amendments tabled 
overnight on issues ranging 
from pensions to outside earn- 
ings. The 120 government min- 


isters, whips and aides are un- 
der instruction to vote for the 
3 per cent increase, hut many 
are expected to absent them- 
selves. 

Paddy Ashdown, the Liberal 
Democrat leader, has also 
favoured 3 per cent. But the 80 
frontbench Labour MPs are 
likely to split over Tony Blair's 
lead in urging a vote for res- 
traint Up to nine members of 
the shadow Cabinet resisted att- 
empts by Mr Blair to persuade 
them to vote for 3 per cent. 

The inquiry by the Senior 
Salaries Review Body was set up 
by the Prime Minister in Feb- 
ruary after 298 MPs of all par- 
ties signed a motion calling for 
an independent review. The 
body's report, published last 
week, said a £9,000 increase for 
MPs was justified on grounds of 
“international comparability, 
heavy parliamentary workloads, 
increased lobbying and con- 
stituency expectations, and the 
need to attract able candi- 
dates". The exact figure was set 
simply by uprating the 1983 rec- 
ommendation of £19,000 a year, 
which was reduced as a volun- 
tary act of pay restraint. 

As for ministers, whose high- 
er recommended increases 
would not come into effect un- 
til after the election, the review 
body says; “We believe that 
additional recognition of the job 
weight of the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet ministers is long 
overdue." 


We’ve dropped our 
mortgage rate again. 


The cost of a Direct Line mortgage just 
keeps on falling. 

As you can sec from the table Direct Line 
can save you around a month. And whether 
you're moling house or just moving; your 
mortgage, there’s no arrangement or survey fees. 
Mortgages are available tor up to *511% of the 
property value or purchase price, whichever is 
lower, and there is no mortgage indemnity 


premium to pay. Wc don't charge early redemption 
fees either. 

Just moving vour mortgage? We'll also pay 
your legal fees if you call us by Nth July and 
complete die transfer using our solicitors package. 
We 'if even guarantee to save you on your 
existing buildings insurance. 

Now you know the tacts, don't Jet the chance 
of a cheaper mortgage slip through your fingers. 
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Where other ministers treat 
virtually any question from Op- 
position members with a bal- 
listic contempt (e.g. Nicholas 
Soames’s response to some 
tedious bit of Labour point- 
scoring; “What utter claptrap, 
the most ignorant, ridiculous” 
etc. etc.), Michael's most of- 
fensive response was to com- 
ment mildly that he did not 
think that a particular propos- 
ition was “a very good idea". 

When not answering ques- 
tions, he scrunched himself up 
on the front bench, not talking , 
or smiling, or gesticulating, or 


making V-signs, or lounging 
about with his legs wide open, 
or doing any of the things that 
most minis ters enjoy. 

Only two things remained of 
the old, exciting Plonker Por- 
tillo. The first is the extra- 
ordinary attention he is still 
paying to Ids appearance. His 
double-breasted dark grey suit 
was superb - to die for, in fact. 
And he retains those hand- 
some, if slightly- squashed, fea- 
tures - features which remind 
one of a luscious, almost perfect 
piece of fruit at a greengrocer’s, 
which unfortunately is just 


beginning to become overripe. 

Above the fruit is the elab- 
orate confection of the hair. It 
must take him hours every 
morning to reconstruct 

Parted in the centre, the left 
bang is swept upwards, and 
then allowed to flop back co- 
qucttishJy. It is his liberal wing. 
The right, by contrast, ma in tains 
an uncompromising, arching 
curve, a determined Baroque 
sweep, defying gravity.There is 
something in this haircut for all 
sections of the party. 

The second holdover was 
demonstrated in his answer to 


one of those Tbiy questions 
about Tony Blair, CND and the 
nuclear trigger. 

According to the Defence 
Secretary, the Labour leader 
had said that he was “in favour 
of pressing the button”. 

Opposition members looked 
shocked, as well they might: 
surely Tony would wait for awar 
first? This was a novel twist on 
“New Labour, New Danger". 

But what Mr Portillo had 
meant, of course, was that Mr 
Blair was prepared to push the 
button. F/ve per cent of him is 
still a plonker. 



Deadly crop: Christian Aid's Garden of Life and Death at the Hampton Court Palace Flower Show focuses on the ruin of 
farm land worldwide by minefields. Die Government is behtg pressed to ban landmine exports Photograph: Jane Baker 



DAILY POEM 


Canteen Song 

Preston Station Buffet 4am July 1916. 

By Phoebe Hesketh 

Green flag and whistle 
Shrill through clouding steam 
,4s the panting train. 

Loaded with cheering tommies. 

Jerks into life. 

Living and dead 
Liiing and dead 
Vie Ih-ing are gone 
To add to the dead. 

In the canteen 

Plump ladies in blue m-eralls 
Turn away rolling up their sleeves 
To empty the urns, clattering cups and spoons 
Loudcr ihan thoughts. 

Yet some an weeping 
Some are yawning, 

iXone an greeting this midsummer morning 
With more than flickering hope. 

Living and dead 
Lriing and dead 
The living are gone 
To add to the dead. 

A month ahead 
And the signal falls 

To gpeet the train blowing sparks and steam 
,4s it screams to a stop 

Two cheers for the thing 
Though all are crippled 
And many already half dead. 

Here comes die Red Cross, 

The stretcher-bearers 

.And valiant H4.D.S 

Gri t' a thought to the widows 

.And children, losers 

And bearers as much as these. 

So the living return 
In halting hundreds 
Leaving the thousands dead. 

The Battle of the Somme raged through the summer of 1916, 
writes Phoebe Hesketh. 1 was seven years old when the trains 
started leaving Preston station, packed with singing tommies. 
Later they returned with the wounded - many on stretchers, 
and many limping. The injured wore pale blue flannel suits: 
most were bandaged, often Rath blood oozing through the white. 
1 remember also my mother working at the Preston station 
buffet - sometimes all night - looking infinitely weary. 

Phoebe Hesketh 's The Leave Train}- Selected and New Poems 
is published Enitharmon (1995). 
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The Japanese said 
I no longer had a son 

- a British father's bizarre family battle 
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news 



taste for hu 



nder attack 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Media Correspondent 

The rise in "victim entertain- 
ment” by broadcasters who ex- 
ploit unsuspecting members of 
the public through hoax calls 
was severely criticised by the in- 
dustry’s watchdog yesterday. 

Programmes such as Barry- 
more, Beadle's About and the 

BBC1 programme Confessions, 

presented by disc jnckev Simon 

Mayo, have gone beyond what 
is acceptable - often by talcing 
jokes further than the partici- 
pants expected, the Broadcast- 
ing Standards Council said. 

A hoax call to the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Ac- 
cidents by the Seen FM pre- 
senter Robin Galloway pretend- 
ing to be a road crash victim was 
an example of the trend, said 
Lady Howe, chair of the BSC. 

Simon Buies, on Talk Radio 
UK, also prompted complaints 
for proclaiming that it was 
“Let’s gel Jackie day", after a 
.caller indicated he wanted re- 
®venge on his ex-girlfriend. 

On another occasion Michael 
Barrymore subjected two child- 
ren to “a form of interviewing 


, ,, , i — - ~ 
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BARRYMORE: Symptomatic of the rise in 
'victim entertainment', according to the 
BSC. Practical jokes often went further 
than the participants expected 


NEIGHBOURS: Typical of imported family 
serials which prompted complaints of 'an 
increasing preoccupation with adolescent 
sexual relationships’ 


THE GIRLIE SHOW: Criticised for 
'scataiogical, sexual or generally tasteless 
behaviour', in one feature, a compulsive 
shoplifter described her methods of stealing 


BLUES AND TWOS: A factual ' 
reactions to extreme circumstances 


mure suitable it t adults than 
children, and to some extent ex- 
ploited their innocence", said 
Norman McLean, the BSC's 
deputy director. 

The council criticised ITV. 
the BBC and several radio sta- 
tions for dragging vulnerable 


members of the public - some 
of them elderly - into compr«>- 
mising situations, and exploit- 
ing their lack of dignity. 

'Broadcasters claimed they 
ol ten had permission to screen 
hoaxes carried out on members 
i.»t the public. "But viewers 


sometimes don't accept that. 
Lady Home pointed out. 

Programmes such as Bea- 
dle’s Ah an fell into this trap. 
"People sav the involvement 
with Beadle is self-inflicted, 
hut some people might not be 
prepared for how far the pro- 


gramme is prepared to go. Mr 
McLean warned. "People might 
feel under pressure to agree to 
the programme being released 
alter it has been Hinted. 

• Factual programmes using 
real footage of the emergency 
services were also pr< ihletnjtic. 


One. ft lues and Twos, showed a 
dvme man's dirty, untidy home 
after police forced cnin . Itw-as 
deemed to have exploited hint. 

The report warns of the care 
required’ in scheduling adult 
programmes at times when 
children could be watching - 


particularly in the evening, be- 
fore the 9pm watershed. 

Soap operas and imported 
family serials such as Neigh- 
bours. as well as The Thin Blue 
Line, the police comedy aarnng 

Rowan Atkinson, had elicited 
complaints about “the increas- 


The Broadcasting Standards 
Council's annual report reveals 
that it cost the taxpayer more 
than £1.3m last year. 

The Council’s administrative 
expenses were £761,094, in- 
cluding £24,115 for -staff 
travel and subsistence". The 
15 staff and eight council 
members were paid a total of 
£581,879. 

The BSC is to merge with the 
Broadcasting Complaints Com- 
misston next year. The new body 

will remain at the BSC's head- 
quarters in a historic house 

beside Westminster Abbey. 

The BSC has signed a con- 
tract to rent the house for the 
next 15 years at LlSOMOa 

year Lady Howe said it was not 

allowed" to buy ns own offices. 


ina preoccupation with ado- 
lescent sexual relationships . 

In the last year the council 
ruled on 1.712 complaints, ol 
which 34 per cent related to 
laste and decency. 26 per cent 
to sex. 16 per cent to bad lan- 
guage an 14 per cent to violence. 


Bankside Tate 
to hold Picasso 
and Hockney 


DAVID LISTER 

The Tate Gallery's director, 
Nicholas Serota. yesterday gave 
the firmest indications yet of the 
kinds of works of art that will 
hang in the new Tate Galleiy of 
Modem Art at Bankside in 
London when it opens in the 
vear 2*100. 

Britain’s first national muse- 
um of modem art is likely to be 
served by a footbridge across the 
Thames linking it with St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and a pier that will 
bring tourists by boaL to the 
museum and to the neighbour- 
ing Globe Theatre. 

There will also be a roof 
restaurant overlooking the 
Thames and St Paul’s. 

Mr Serota said yesterday 
that he planned to open the 
converted power station as the 
Tate Museum of Modern Art in 
May 2000. 

Some £85m of the £105m re- 
quired had already been raised 
and he was confident ot finding 
the resL 

The Millennium Commis- 
sion has already given £50m of 
lottery money to the project. 

The new gallery is expected 
to hold between 600 and 1.000 
works of art from the 20th cen- 
tury. nearly all of which will 
come from the Tale s own store 
of paintings, sculptures and 

installations. , , 

Mr Serota is also negotiating 
with Neil McGregor, his oppo- 


site number at the National 
Gallery, to move some 20th-cen- 
tury works to Bankside. 

These paintings should in- 
clude works by Picasso and at 
least one Matisse. 

Mr Serota said that British 
contemporary art will be well 
represented in the new gallery 
in the context of international 
currents in the 20th century, 
and at the Tale on Millbank in 
the context of the history of 
British art. 

The new Bankside gallery 
would contain British art from 
Bomberg. Wyndham Lewis. 
Hodgkin and Hockney. Over 
the next four years, the Tate 
plans to buy 50 or 60 new 
works to augment the collection. 

Mr Serota said a room will be 

devoted to Mark Rothko, which 
he expects will be popular with 
visitors. 

The Tale’s collection of works 
by Bonnard would also be a 
major fixture at Bankside, along 
with the surrealist collection. 

The Bankside building will 
retain its vast atrium, with 
several floors above containing 
individual galleries, education 
spaces and a shop. 

Next week, an architectural 
competition will be launched by 
for the new footbridge to link 
the new modern an museum 
with St Paul’s Cathedral. This 
will be the fust new bridge 
across the Thames since Tow- 
er Bridge was built in 1894. 
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news 


Drink poses 
greater threat 
to women 


c ** 

Vandalism mystery: Headstones damaged in three cemeteries in northern France 

French 
shamed 
by attack 
on war 
graves 


LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

Sometimes it's hard to be a 
woman. New research into gen- 
der differences between alco- 
holics suggests that drink for 
drink we get drunk faster and 
do more harm to our bodies 
than men while doing so. 

And whether we imbibe or 
not, scientists have found that 
year on year, we lose more of 
the usefiil bits of our brains 
sooner than men. A mixture of 
hormones, chromosomes, and 
enzymes are to blame. 

Professor Karl Mann, from 
the Addiction Research Unit at 
Tuebingen University in south- 
ern Germany, told an interna- 
tional meeting of psychiatrists 
yesterday that liver' cirrhosis, 
brain damage, and cognitive im- 
pairment such as memory loss 
and reduced powers of reason- 
ing, start earlier in women 
alcoholics. 

“When you compare the 
stage at which they enter treat- 
menu women with almost six 
years of [alcohol] dependency 
have the same degree of cog- 
nitive impairment as men with 
ten years of dependency." Pro- 
fessor Mann said. 

Women studied by Professor 
Mann's team were also more 
likely to suffer from anxiety, de- 
pression and other addictive dis- 
orders than men. Six months 
after a six-week course of in-pa- 


tient treatment, more of the 
women had relapsed into al- 
cholism than men. 

Speaking on the second day 
of the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of European Psychiatrists, 
Professor Mann said there was 
increasing evidence that women 
had fewer of the enzymes in the 
liver and gut wail that break 


Women alcoholics are more 
susceptible to iwer disease, 
brain damage and co&itne de- 
fects -such as memory toss and 
problem solving ability - than 
men who drift as much or more, 
and for longer. 

As they grow older, women 
naturally lose more cells in 
parts of the brain associated 
with Alzheimer's Disease than 
men, which may increase 
their susceptibility to the 
disease. 

Mon lose cells from the frontal 
lobes of the bran, which affects 
their impulse control and levels 
of imtabdity 


down alrohol before it enters 
the blood stream. 

“A woman weighing 60kg 
mil get drunk more quickly than 
a man weighing 60kg because of 
this,” Professor Mann said. He 
studied 57 women and 62 men 
who drank on average 18 to 20 
units a day - one unit is equiv- 
alent to half a pint of ordinary 
beer or lager, a small glass of 


wine, or a standard measure of 
spirits. 

In a second study presented 
at the meeting. Dr Declan Mur- 
phy. a consultant psychiatrist at 
the Institute of Psychiatry in 
London, said there were “sig- 
nificant" differences between 
the sexes in brain ageing. These 
occurred in parts of the brain 
associated with memory and the 
ability to locate oneself in time 
and place. They are also areas 
which show abnormalities in 
brain diseases such as late-on- 
set schizophrenia and 
Alzheimer's Disease . 

Dr Murphy said there were 
sex differences in the symptoms 
associated with these diseases 
which give clues to differences 
in ageing between the sexes. 

Women appear to lose more 
brain tissue as they age in areas 
of the braio linked with 
Alzheimer's Disease. It is 
known that female sufferers 
experience memory abnormal- 
ities earlier - involving an area 
of the brain known as the hip- 
pocampus -and this influenced 
by levels of sex hormones such 
as oestrogen. Women also ex- 
perience earlier deterioration in 
the parietal lobe of Lhc brain 
which controls their ability to 
manipulate objects in space. 

Men show more abnormali- 
ties in the frontal lobe and 
tend to lose control over their 
impulsive behaviour and irri- 
tability as they grow older. 
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Tough new measures 
pledged over stalkers 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 

Headteachers or die police could 
be given the right to take out in- 
junctions against suspicious peo- 
ple found loitering near schools 
under proposals to toughen 
penalties on stalkers announced 
by the Government yesterday. 

The suggestion* came as 
David Marican, the Home Of- 
fice minister, pledged to legis- 
late for three new legal 
measures to curb stalking in the 
next session of Parliament. 

A consultation paper pro- 
poses a new civil injunction, 
breach of which would be a 
criminal offence punishable by 
up to five years in jail: a high- 
er level criminal offence for ac- 
tivity causing people to fear for 
their safety, carrying a maxi- 
mum penally of five years in 
prison, on unlimited 'fine or 


both; and a lower level criminal 
offence of causing harassment, 
alarm and distress, with a max- 
imum penalty of six months 
prison, a £5,000 fine or both. 

But Mr Maclean said the 
proposed new civil measure 
could also be extended from the 
classic stalking situation to“third 
party" injunctions brought by the 
police or “possibly, in the light 
of recent events, a headmaster 
could take out an injunction 
against someone hanging 
around tile school playground.” 

The move is geared to situ- 
ations where the activities of 
stalkers or other potential of- 
fenders hove not yet threatened 
any victims and of which victims 
are oblivious. “But there may be 
instances where the police fear 
that such a course of conduct 
may, unless brought to an end, 
lead on to actual harm to the 
victim." the document savs. 


The Government is seeking 
views by 9 September on this 
and the proposed offences, and 
whether the suggested defences 
are wide enough to ensure that 
people are oot penalised for 
otherwise lawful activity. 

The new laws would go be- 
yond existing civil and criminal 
remedies by covering the ac- 
tivities of work colleagues and 
friends and neighbours as well 
as strangers, and by catching 
seemingly innocuous behav- 
iour such as persistently send-' 
ing unwanted flowers or 
following someone. 

In a rare exception to the nor- 
mal rule in criminal law. con- 
victions for the proposed new 
offences would not depend on 
proving that the stalker in- 
tended to cause distress, be- 
cause of the difficulty in proving 
intent where harassment takes 
the form of unsolicited “gifts". 


STEVE BOGGAN 

There was shame and embar- 
rassment among the people of 
northern France yesterday 
when the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission revealed 
that three British war cemeter- 
ies had been desecrated by 
vandals in the space of 48 hours. 

War graves officials in France 
received a steady stream of 
calls from apologetic French 
people after police reported that 
112 headstones at Aval Wood 
military cemetery, near Lille, 
had been knocked over on Sun- 
day night. Then came the news 
that 51 out of 54 headstones bs6 
been broken at Bunyans ceme- 
tery, near Arras, and a further 
three had been damaged at 
the nearby Orange Hill ceme- 
tery the following evening. 

Officially, police and war 
graves commission staff said 
there was no connection be- 
tween the attacks - such inci- 
dents happen periodically - 
but concern has reached the 
highest levels of the French gov- 
ernment. Rene Pasquini, the 
minister whose department is 
responsible for upkeep of the 
cemeteries, is due Lo visit Aval 
Wood today. During Lhe attack 
there, the cemetery’s book of re- 
membrance was burnt 

“The three cemeteries are 
about an hour's drive apart," 
said Jeremy Gee, director of in- 
formation for the War Graves 
Commission. “There is no evi- 
dence to suggest lhai the attacks 
are in any way linked, but ob- 
viously we hope it isn't a group 
of people driving from cemetery 
to cemetery doing damage. 

“There is a possibility that the 
second and third attacks were 
copycat incidents, but that isn't 
much consolation. There may 
be more when the attacks are 
reported in the media.” 

Mr Gee said British and 
French staff who maintain the 


Nothing sacred: Smashed and damaged headstones at Aval Wood military cemetery, where 407 British, three Australian, 
and one German are buried. They all perished during the German offensive of 1918 Photograph: Brian Harris 


the incident. They had to deal 
with a steady stream of in- 
quiries from anxious relatives 
concerned that the headstone of 
a family member might have 
been destroyed- Nearly all the 
men buried at the three sites 
died during lhe First World 
“We don’t have lists yet, but 
when we do we will call die peo- 
ple invoked,” he said. "Most of 
the headstones are unbroken 
and can be easily replaced. The 
rest will be repaired and put 
back in place. We have also had 
a lot of calls from sympathetic 
French people who feel 
ashamed at what has happened 
We have been thanking them 
for calling, but it isn’t their fault- 
Wfc have plenty of van dais of our 
own here in England.” 
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Renewing your home insurance 
in July or August ? 
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New Jersey tries to seize back the huddled masses 


DAVID USBORNE 

New York 

It is a stifling summer afternoon 
on E llis Island and the “huddled 
masses" are swarming off the 
tourist ferry on to the dock. 
Brows dripping and video cam- 
eras whirring, many are in 
search of a glimpse of the ex- 
perience of ancestors whose 
first steps on American soil 
were taken here - the immi- 
grants’ gateway lo the land of 
opportunity. It is a place for 
sightseeing and reflection. 
There are no UN peacekeeping 
troops here - yet. 

For, almost unbelievably. El- 
lis Island, a small but celebrat- 
ed speck in the mouth of New 
York Harbour, has become t^e 
subject of a legal dispute: no- 
body is sure who it belongs lo. 

Beginning this morning, the 
United States Supreme Court 
in Washington will become Lhe 
venue of a most unusual trial. 
Hie litigant is the state of New 
Jersey, which, in a St of unneigh- 
bour ly pique, is sueing New 
York state for jurisdiction of the 
island. 

Expected to last for about a 
month, the trial will be the 
first to be heard from its origi- 
nal stages at the Supreme Court 
since 1790. According to the 
Constitution, the justices of 
this court alone must be the ar- 
biters of territorial disputes be- 
tween states - to avert an 
outbreak of military hostilities. 

Tlie lure of ownership is not 
hard to comprehend. Almost in- 
cidental is the promise of lax re- 
venue generated by the millions 
of tourists who visit Ellis Island 
every year and cram the muse- 
um. which opened in 1990. 
More powerful is the site's sym- 
bolism. No fewer than 40 per 
cent of all Americans can trace 
their ancesl rv to a man, woman 
or child who landed here. 

Presiding over the case will be 
Paul Verkuil a law professor at 
New York's Columbia Univer- 
sity. whom both sides will pre- 
sent with sheaves of historical 
documents, including records of 
the original 400-year-old land 
grants extended by King 
Charles H. Once the hearings 
are completed, the burden of 
making a final decision will go 
to the Supreme Court’s justices, 
who may not offer a final ver- 
dict for months, even years. 

“We feel simply that New 
York has usurped a piece of 
New Jersey's property, and the 
old records prove fairly con- 
clusively that this is New Jersey’s 
land," argues Hope Alswang, 

the director of New Jersey’s His- 
torical Commission. On her 



wfp 7 arrival pledges his loyalty to th e American flag 

Entering the promised land: immigrants waiting to be transferred to Ellis Island pen) ano ^ 


Commission. t 

side is geography: Ellis Island 
lies just 1,300 feet from the New 
Jersey shoreline and a full two 
miles from Manhattan. 

The trial will turn on an 
agreement struck between the 

two states in 1834, under which 
New York won control of the 
barely three acres that consti- 
tuted Ellis Island then. Each 
stale, meanwhile, gained own- 
ership of submerged territory on 


their respective sides of the is- 
land. Early in this century. El- 
lis Island was expanded to cover 
24 acres, with landfill extending 
towards New Jersey. That, say 
New Jersey's lawyers, made El- 
lis Island theirs. 

But cultural and sentimental 
considerations tie Ellis Island 
more closely with New York 
than New Jersey. The immi- 
grant steamships would first 
dock at Manhattan, before their 
human freight sailed in small 
ferries lo the island for pro- 
cessing. A third of the 16 mil- 
lion people who passed through 
it settled in New York. Visit EI- 
Ks Island today and your eye is 
drawn not towards drab Jersey 
City, but to the towers of south- 
ern Manhattan. 

A quick survey of visitors and 
workers on the island suggests 
opinion falls heavily in New 
York’s favour. “New Jersey may 

have geography as its claim, but 

it’s not going to happen," said 
Jessica Lang, who works for the 

foundation that restored EBis Is- 
land for tourists in the Eighties. 
She continues, perhaps less 
persuasively than she realises: 
“It’s like Scotland claiming in- 
dependence; everyone knows 
it's part of Britain”. , 

“It has to be New York, 
agrees Michael Garre ty, who 
was among hordes of tourists 
visiting the island as well as the 
neighbouring Statue of Liber- 
ty monument (which is not be- 
ing contested in the suit). 
“That's where most of the im- 
migrants passed through." 

Like many, however, Mr Gar- 
rety admits that at the end of the 
day, he hardly cares and is puz- 
zled that New Jersey is wasting 
money on the issue. “I don’t 
ihink this going to be the be- 
ginning of the second Civil 
War, do you?" 
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A RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 
(YOUR ACCOUNTANT SMILING.) 


man 


You probably never imagined the day you could look your money 
hard in the eye and say, Tm going to be responsible. I'm buying a laguar.' 

Neither, in fairness, did he. 

For the X| Executive is the car that is upholstered in sumptuous 
Connolly leather and trimmed in walnut; the car that gives you automatic 
climate control and an 8 speaker audio system; the car with an all-alloy 
All 6 engine. 4-speed automatic transmission, sport-style seats and a wood 
and leather steering wheel. 

Yet this is also the car with an on the road price of just £34,970' which, 
for sheer value for money, puts it beyond compare with any car in its class. 


Helping you to drive the dream. 

You have never been so close to driving a jaguar. Whether you're a 
company or a private driver, Jaguar Financial Services Privilege scheme can 
tailor a finance package to your precise needs. 

The Jaguar Privilege scheme also comes with the reassurance of free 
servicing for two years/40,000 miles* with Jaguar's compliments. 

For more information on the complete range of plans from laguar Financial 
Services, or to arrange a test drive, call 0800 70 80 60 
or fax 0171 611 6968. Before vour accountant does. JAGUAR 

DON'T DREAM IT- DRIVE IT 
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Call for orders: Admiral Leighton Smith, peace command er 

Lamm beats 
Perot to join 
the race for 
President 


RUPERT CORNWELL a 

Washington 1 

c 

Ross Perot’s fledgling Reform 1 
partv yesterday acquired a first : 
declared contender for its 1996 1 
presidential nomination, in the 3 
person of Richard Lamm, for- 1 
mcr Governor of Colorado and < 
outspoken proponent of a 
balanced budget, electoral j 
reform and strict curbs on « 
immigration. . 

Announcing his candidacy 
at Denver University, Mr 
Lamm said that America need- 
ed a 'crusade of renewal” which 

would engage the “main stream 
middle, addressing long term 
realities rather than short term 
sideshows”, aimed at eliminat- 
ing the country's trade and 
budget deficits and overhauling 
its “dysfunctional” political 
system. 

Sounding uncannily like Paul 
Tsongas. the austere former 
Massachusetts Senator who 
challenged for the Democratic 
nomination in 1992, the 60-year- 
old Mr Lamm - a one time De- 
mocrat - declared that 1996 was 
a “watershed election" whose 
issue was "not what America 
wants, but what it can afford". 
Neither Republicans nor De- 
mocrats wanted to deal with the 
most pressing issues, such as 
cuts in the health care and 
social security programmes, for 
fear of offending voters. 

The main practical effect of 
Mr Lamm’s decision will be to 
force Mr Perot, who has been 

uncharacteristically quiet of 
late, to make up his mind about 
a second White House bid. 
The quirky Texan billionaire has 
thus far confined himself to as- 
serting he wants the strongest 
possible candidate. 

Most commentators believe 
th 3 t ultimately the Texas bil- 
lionaire will conclude that per- 
son is himself. Perot spokesmen 
yesterday politely welcomed 
'Mr Lamm's move, but stopped 
well short of any endorsement 
of his candidacy. 

A crucial factor is money. Mr 
Perot, who is believed to have 
already spent SlOOm on the new 
party,’ could finance a cam- 
paign out of his own pocket Not 


so Mr Tamm, who has thus far 
raised a puny 56,000. His hopes 
of a decent war chest hinge on 
the Reform Party being 
allowed to inherit the 132m of 
federal money to which Mr 
Perot would be personally en- 
titled, on the basts of his 19 per 
cent of the vote in 1992. 

Whether or not Mr Lamm is 
just a stalking horse for Mr Per- 
ot wOl become dear within the 
next month, when the Reform 
Party embarks on a two stage 
ru minating convention — first in 
California, then on August 
when the winner of the nomi- 
nation will be announced in \^1- 
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Richard Lamm: First 
independent to declare 

ley Forge, Pennsylvania. Voting 
will take place by post ana 


Reform supporters, of whan 1-3 
mill i nn have either signed bal- 
lot petitions or formally joined 
the party. 

Already it is on the ballot in 
17 states, and expects to be in 
the frame in all SO when the au- 
tumn campaign begins. on La- 
bor Day, September 2. 

But its prospects thereafter 
are cloudy. Mr Lamm bas min- 
imal name recognition but a 
strong message which could 
appeal to voters dismayed by a 
straight choice between Presi- 
dent Clinton and Bob Dole. 

Mr Perot by contrast is uni- 
versally known - but, polls sug- 
gest, far less popular than four 
years ago when he ran as an in- 
dependent. In a three-way con- 
test, he scores no higher loan 10 
or 12 per cent. 


Falling stars Ml in 
French court bids 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

The commander of the peace 
implementation force in Bosnia 
sard yesterday he was awaiting 
orders from Nato to arrest 
Radovan Karadzic and Ratko 
Mladic, adding that in his view 
they should be detained. 

International arrest warrants 
for the pair are expected to be 

ordered in court at The Hague 
tomorrow. . . . . 

The commander, Admiral 
Leighton Smith, said that until 
he receives specific orders from 
Nato's North Atlantic Council, 
his troops are under orders 
only to arrest war criminals if 
they chance upon them. 

He also said he hoped there 
would be more pressure on 
Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic to hand over indict- 
ed war criminals, as he had 

agreed to do when he signed the 

Dayton Accord. 

Adm iral Leighton Smith, 

who has led the 52 , 000 -strong 

Photograph: Reuter peace implementation force 
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MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

TWo former wfaizzkkls of French 
politics - the showman of the 
centre-left, Bernard Thpie, and 
one of the country's youngest- 
ever mini sters, the Gaullist 
Alain Carignon - came to grief 
in the courts yesterday, losing 
appeals that offered their last 
hope of political survival. 

The two cases originated m 

_ AlnvMnriraun 


minister, Pierre Beregovoy, and 
continued by his Gaullist suc- 
cessor, Edouard Balladur. As 
both concern politicians who 
have been largely disowned by 
Lheir parties, the vereficts car- 
ry little political weight. They 
Mete, however, severe. 

AJain Carignon, who was 


briefly environment and com- 
munications minis ter in Mr Bal- 
lad Ur’s government, had his 
earlier conviction for corruption 
upheld and his sentence in- 
creased to four years' imprison- 
ment, with one further year 
suspended. The original term 
had been three years in prison, 
with two further years suspend- 
ed. 

Bernard Tapie, who was ur- 
ban affairs minister in the last 
two Socialist governments, bad 
his appeal against being made 
hflnlrr u.pt summarily dismissed. 

Bankruptcy brings automat- 
ic disqualification from politi- 

caiomce. With the appeal 
pending, Mr lapie could keep 
his seat. Now, although he re- 
mains a Euro-MP and says he 
will appeal to the European 
Court, his days as a French MP 


On the 22nd May 1932, five hundred men of the 
2nd Parachute Regiment took on a superior Argentine 
force at Goose Green, and won the first land battle 
of the Falklands War. 

The Para’s Commanding Officer. Lt/Col H Jones was 
killed charging an Argentine trench and was awarded 


the Victoria Cross. “The devastating display of courage,” 
said the citation “completely undermined their will 
to fight further.” 

In this edition of a new series of Secret History British 
paratroopers who v/erc with Jones, and the Argentine 
enemy soldier who shot him, give a new perspective 


KONKORDSKI. 

An extraordinary story of espionage and a fatal crash 
ir> the cold war battle- for supersonic supremacy 
between Concorde and its Russian rivat. 


THE WHITECHAPEL MURDERS. 

Who was jack the Ripper? Now and authentic docu- 
ments reveal for the first time the identity of Sco Jana 
Yard’s prime suspect for the e.rucsome murders. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ST. LOUIS. 


How a ship carrying Jewish refu 


was spurned by the Western World. 


fees fleeing the Nazis 
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New clashes in 
Chechnya mar 
Yeltsin’s return 


TONY BARBER 

Moscow 


'•arar 


m ir Shamanov, saidthe^tra; 

lion to smash a rebel force ^ 
Sbed in Gekhi had Itavolwd 

the use of 

^.laniar ministry troops- ten 
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as Bertha, the first Atlantic hurricane of the sea- yesterday picked up speed to USmph and was — 


President Boris Yeltsin yester- ® . ministry troops- Ten- H 

day appointed a new head of ^^^ghtened by a u 
Russia's domestic mtetkgence ^ to eSjcute Rusajm * 

service and discu»cd the mate jf civilians came under d 

up of his next government, but pn»° ^ by an army wanting « 

a breakdown of Aemiam releale aU cap- o 

Chechnva dashed hjs hopes of to wiped out. 

a smooth start to hs second U*J < of last u 

term in office. . . month's truce, which appeared l 

Ui the worst fighung smee the t0 assist Mr Yells® s g 

ceasefire was agreed on 10 re-election, the o 

June, only days before thefjrst chanc^ ^ fc due lo leave 
round of Russia s p®®"*®** Chechnya bv September m re- 
election. six Ruffita*} mm for the demilitarisation of 

were reported kflled l in a tejU e |^ But rebel comman- 

with Tebels near Gekhi m south- e ^ ^ j atest clashes put 
western Chechnya. in danger of collapse. 

The deputy wmmander of ^ They accused the Russian 
Russian troops. General Vladi- launch mg 52 attacks 

1 on Chechen settlements since 

I Monday evening. kiUuig five 

people and wounding 18. About 
30,000 people are believed to 
have been killed in Chechnya 
since Russian forces intervened 
in December 1994 to crush a 
drive for independence. 

Unseen in public for two 
weeis but apparently still very 
much in control of Russia s 
fortunes, Mr Yeltsin issued a de- 
cree that named Nikolai Kova* 
lyov, 47, as the chief ofi the 
Federal Security Service (FSB), 
the successor to the internal 
affairs wing of the forma" KUd- 
Mr Kovalyov, a career KGB of- 
ficer, became deputy head of the 
service in 1994 and was us act- 
ing chief after the dismissal on 
20 June of Mikhail Barsukov 
Mr Kovalyov has virtually 
no public profile but is officially 
said to have spent two years in 
Afghanis tan, though it is unclear 
in what capacity. His previous 
duties also include responsibil- 
ity for economic counter-intel- 
ligence - experience that may 
appeal to the new national se- 
curity supremo, Alexander 
Lebed, who has promised a 
crackdown an crime and cor- 
ruption. Mr Lebed conferred 
separately on Monday with Mr 


Yeltsin and the Prime Minister. 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, but there 

is no firm evidence he had a hand 

in Mr Kovalyov's appointment. 

However- be said publidy on Sat- 
urday that the appointments oi 
the^powerministere - those m 

charge of defence interior and 
security affairs - should be co- 
ordinated with him. 

Mr Chernomyrdin, who has 
made clear his view that Mr 
Lebed should restrain his undis- 
guised ambitions for power, 
met Mr Yeltsin yesterday to dis- 
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Nikolai Kovalyov: Newchi^ 

of Federal Security Service 

cuss the formation of the next 
government. The mam interest 
centres on how reformist a com- 
plexion the govenunent wUl 
have in the light of Mr Yeltsin - 
crushing election victory to 
week over the Communist can- 
didate, Gennady Zyuganov. 

Mr Chernomyrdin, a moder- 
ate reformist who is certain^ 
retain the premiership, new 
talks yesterday with Russia s 
leading liberal opposoon politi- 
cian, Grigory Yavlinsky, who 
was knocked out in the election * 

« i hoc C 1 P- 


n ailed ins reauuit» ^ — 

post of first deputy prime min- 
ister in charge of the economy, 
but officials dose to Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin said it was unlikeb 1 
that he or any of his liberal col- 
leagues in parliament would be 
offered government jobs. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 

TassssjSBfsaBSK, . 

misleading and the weapons were not nearly 35 

claimed, says a classified report by the United Slate 
General Accounting Office to be released tomorrow. 

The report on air operations in Desert Slorm says the 

poSwardaims about the precision-guided weapons were 
^misleading, inconsistent with the best availablcdata.or 
unwrifiAhle” and that this was especially evident with the 
suchTthe Tomahawk enuse 

missile and the F-117, a Stealth figjjte*- , h 
Based on interviews with more than 100 pilots wno 
flew in the war, the report concludes that the high-altitnde 
bombing tactics used by the US meant loss of accuracy, 
evennMUisupposedly high-precision weapons, and inferred 
less sophisticate? aircraft may have offered better value for 
money. Christopher Bellamy - London 

T he reputed godfather of Russian organised crime in 

the United States was found guilty yesterday of 
attempting to extort S3 -5m (£23m) from aVfaU Street 
investment firm. Vyacheslav Ivankov 56, believed to be the 
leader of the Russian mafiya in the US, was convicted in a 
district court in Brooklyn. Also convicted of conspiracy to 
commit extortion and attempted extortion from a firm run 
bv two Russian businessmen were Sergei HgneT, 33, ana 
Valery Novak, 46. All three face up to 40 years in prison 
and substantial fines. New York - Reuter 

D rag charges have been filed in Los Angeles against 
David Gahan, the lead singer of the pop group 
D6peche Mode. The Los Angeles District Attorney s office 
said that Gahan. who was arresied on 28 May at a 
Hollywood hotel after apparently suffering an overdose, 
was iheduled to be arraigned on Monday. He was freed 
on $10,000 (£6.500) bail after being released from hospital. 
Deputy District Attorney David Longo said the 
34 -vear-old singer would be formally charged with one 
count each of possession of cocaine and being under the 
influence of cocaine. Los Angeles - Reuter 

P olice have broken up a child-stealing gang in 

southern China, rescuing 16 boy* intended for sale. 

The boys, aged 1 to 5, were among 21 children abducted 
since last July in Guizhou province for sale in Fujian, the 
Xinmin Evening New'S of Shanghai reported. It did not *ay 
who the intended buyers were, but children are often 
kidnapped in China for sale as servants or beggars, or to ! 
childless couples who want sons. Sixteen gang members 
were arrested, the newspaper said. Peking - .AP 

A Japanese destroyer will visit Vladivostok in Russia's 
f\Far East later this month, the first Japanese warship to 
call at a Russian port in more than 7U years, the Japanese 
navy said The 5,200-tonne destroyer Kurama will visit 
Russia's main naval base in the Far East from 26-_9 July 
to >g ke part in events marking the 300lh anniversary 
of Lhe birth of the Russian navy, said Admiral Kazuyu 
Natsukawa, the chief of staff of Japan s maritime 
self-defence force. Tokyo -Reuter 

Z imbabwe's vacancy for the job of hangman has 
prompted numerous foreign applications, the Justice 
Minister. Eromerson Mnangagwa, said. Only a few 
Zimbabweans had applied since the last hangman died in 
March, and applications have come from as far afield as 
Germans* and Malaysia, he said, since the government had 
confirmed the death penalty for "four or live" convicted 
murderers, and a further 51 cases were under review. 
“There is even more need for a hangman right now. he 
said, adding that all applications lor the job would be 
considered~on merit. Harare - .AP 
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In May 1963, the Labour Par- 
ty held one of its 34 conferences 
on education — “two-way- 
traffic- in -ideas", they were 
called -in Sunderland. The con- 
ference covering Wciiside stood 
out in the mind of the then 
Shadow Secretary of Slate, 
. Richard Crossman, on account 
of the powerful and sustained 
contribution of the chairman of 
the Sunderland Education Au- 
thority, Ernest Armstrong. He 
told the party not to be “ex- 
amination daft". He warned of 
over-specialisation in schools - 
'education was about the whole 
of life. 

Arxnsiroi 
mainstream thought across the 
north of England: Crossman 
predicted that when he came to 
Westminster - he was heir 
apparent to the North-west 
Durham seat of WHi Aissley - 
he would be a force in the par- 
ty's educational thinking. And 
so it proved. Armstrong defied 
the rule of thumb that local- 
government heavyweights 
seldom make effective MPs. 

In my opinion Armstrong's 
most important, if unheralded, 

• political achievement was the 
.considerable influence he had 
on the thinking of his friend An- 
thony Crosland (Secretary of 
State for Education and Science 
from January 1965 until August 
1967) and the creative senior 
civil servant Toby Weaver, who 
together devised the binary sys- 
tem and promoted the concept 
of comprehensive education. 

Armstrong never ever apol- 
ogised for comprehensive edu- 
cation. He may have seemed to 
be on the right of the Labour 
Party, but no one did more to 
champion the cause of equali- 
ty of opportunity for all children 
in Britain. As chairman of the 
Parliamentary Labour Parly 
backbench education commit- 
tee at the time. I know how 
much the glittering Oxford in- 
tellectual and author valued 
the judgements of the primary- 
school headmaster from Coun- 


ty Durham, for his part, Arm- 
strong told me that whenever he 
felt despondent about the 
Labour Party he would turn for 
solace to Crosland's magnum 
opus. The Future of Socialism. 
Though he added with a chuck- 
le: “I often had to tell Tony that 
good sense in education policy 
began when you got north of 
Darlington!" 

Ernest Armstrong was the 
youngest of nine children of a 
miner. Councillor John Arm- 
strong of Durham County 
Council. His maternal grand- 
father was a boilermaker in the 
Sunderland shipyard making 
the world-famous Doxford 
engines, and throughout his 
life Armstrong championed 
the interests of the skilled 
engineering craftsman. 

He did not go to university in 
the 1930s but to Leeds Teacher 
Training College, in the knowl- 
edge that some of his elder sib- 
lings could have had a further 
education had his parents been 
able to afford it; as the youngest 
he was the lucky one. Perhaps 
it was from this knowledge that 
his compelling sense of duty to 
others stemmed. 

Within months of qualifying 
as a schoolteacher Armstrong 
joined the RAF and was post- 
ed to Egypt in support of the 8th 
Army. He once told me that as 
a young man he had been ap- 
palled by the way so many 
British servicemen treated the 
Egyptians as "wogs". For a de- 
vout Christian brought up on 
the dignity of man this was a ter- 
rible lesson and later on spurred 
Armstrong to take a deep in- 
terest in the Commonwealth 
fcirliamenlaiy Association, 
which he served for many years 
in the belief that it promoted fel- 
lowship between peoples of 
different races. 

He was also very active in the 
United Nations Association; 
having taken part in a tough 
Italian campaign in 1944-45 
he shared the horror of war 
common among MPs who had 
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actually experienced fighting. 

On his return he went to 
teach at Simpson Street Primary 
School in Sunderland. In 1953 
he was promoted as head- 
teacher of New Seaham Primary 
School. This brought him into 
contact with the local MR Man- 
ny Shinwell (who was also my 
predecessor as MP for Linlith- 
gow). Ernie Armstrong would 
describe late at night how he 
used to do one meeting at an 
election and Manny another 


pits. One of us, he laughed. 


icy and the other wouldn't. 
Guess who was the loyalist. 


In 1956 he was given the 
head-teachership of a bigger pri- 
mary school, Unsworth Colliery 
in Washington, before it became 
a new town. This meant he 
could have a local government 
career on the Sunderland 
Council, which he also joined in 
1956, while at the same time act- 
ing as headmaster in another 
authority. 

After contesting the seat of 
Sunderland South in 1955 and 
1959 (which he lost to Paul 
Williams, the Conservative 
right-winger), Armstrong fi- 
nally arrived in Westminster as 
MPfor North-west Durham. In 
his maiden speech on 5 No- 


Photograph: UPRft 

vember 1964, Armstrong en- 
capsulated fris view that 
Nothing has less productive poten- 
tial (ban a dosed oil In nw ares there 
are men in the pnme of me about 45 
years of am: (Armstrong was 49 
when he fust became an MP] re- 
dundanr with no hope of employ- 
menL In the proposals for the North 
East four categories are assigned io 
various districts and areas. In this 
country we seem to have a mans for 
labels. We label our boys and girls. 
We begin ro label some of them even 
in ibe infants' school. We label our 
villages and areas. 

Armstrong favoured the 
treatment of Individuals as hu- 
mans and towns and villages for 
what they were. Soon Tony 
Greenwood appointed him as 


his Parliamentary Private Sec- 
retary (PPS). and when Green- 
wood left the government 
Armstrong became Merbn 
Rees’s PPS, joining the whips 
office as northern whip in 1967. 

My colleagues from the north 
of England at the time spoke of 
his understanding and human- 
ity during the difficulties of the 
Labour government, and took 
the view that Ernie Armstrong 
was so nice they didn’t like to 
cause him pain by failing to vote 
for the government. 

When Labour returned to 
power in 1974 Armstrong went 
as a junior minister to Educa- 
tion and said many times from 
(he despatch box: 

What is taught hi school, the meth- 
ods we use to teach and the way we 
organise education, depend very 
much on, and indeed reflect, ourvrew 
of society and the individual child 
growing up in that society. Staff, par- 
ents and pupils have a vital part to 
play. 

However, truth to tell, he was 
less than happy under the Sec- 
retary of State Reg Prentice and 

was excited by the prospect of 
rhangmg to ms other love, the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment, where the Secretary of 
State was then Tony Crosland, 

and where he was to remain un- 
der Peter Shore from 1975 to 
2979. 

On 13 May 1977 he said 
from the despatch box during 
the Council Tenants' Charter 

Bat 

For a number of years I was a mem- 
ber of the local housing authority. 
The predominant theme at every 
meeting, apart from assessing the 
needs of various applicants, was to 
get the greatest number of units of 
accommodation, as they are de- 
scribed in circa/ ars from the de- 
partment It was the numbers game, 
so to speak; io those days we thought 
that when we had a certain number 
of homes roost of the problems 
Wild be solved. 

Great progress has been made in 
providing the number, of houses, 
^wenowrealtethatanlybylxing* 

^teran^iSrolvMi^and partio 
ipation and a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to each individual 


householder shall we bepn.ro 
provide for evaybpdy them^ im- 
portant social quatit^SuWe^fy 
P>inrinn<lri ps are the basis of a good 
society. Tb have stable relationships 

w need adequate bousmg for every 

family. . . 

Armstrong was a practising 
Methodist, becoming Vice- 
Chairman of the Methodist 
Conference in 1974-75. Al- 
though he didn’t share the view 
held by some of his colleagues 
that there was an underlying re- 
ligious revival afoot, he be- 
lieved passionately that people 
wanted moral values reiterated- 
Peopte, especially youngsters, he 
felt, needed guidelines and 
leadership at a local level. 

For such reasons he decided 
to second Tim Sains bray's Pn- 
vace Member’s Indecent Ws- 
plays (Control) Bill (1980-81). 
Although against censorship, 
Armstrong felt that the 


me that be liked Gem Attlee's 
observation to a cpBc agucp ass- 
ing through the Ojmflxmsh- 
brary on his way to i&ej&fafe 
Office with a question be was 

sure touMoooIoowJ *e«™- 
jster. He showe d fecip estion 

proval Attlee read the gogtian 

mad threw it across the tabic 

with the words “It 'mD serw no 

useful purpose.” • 

Amstrong was c cntc 
ous of cheap one-upna 
He fifed members to 
from personal experience — 
real people; tins tor bun ma 
much greater impact Oas an- 
alytical impersonal treatises 
however wen researched. He 
thought rightly that the House 


In 1981 he was appointed 
r, and his sym- 


pathetic attention was an en- 
couragement to anybody frying 
to make a instructive speech. 
Viscount Tbnypandy, then the 
Speaker, George Thomas, de- 
scribed him as “a man whose re- 


tured. He was forever con- 
structive himself and a believer 
in constructive compro mise. 

He used to commend the nqriy 

attributed to Lloyd George 
when he received a dep utation 
from a group of purist “Liber- 
al MPs". LG was being ac- • 
cased of running sway from * 
Liberal principles and oom- 
[ too much- He said to 


er, Betty Boothroyd, at the 
time a member of the Speaker's 
Panel, said that Armstrong was 

“a fee parliamentarian who loy- 
ally served the folk he repre- 
sented at Westminster. His 
warm Northern accent re- 
mained a distinctive feature 
throughout his career, during 
which he performed good ser- 
vice as a Labour back-bencher, 
as a minister and as Deputy 
Speaker. He helped to steer my 
early parliamentary career. 
(Derek Foster, today MP for 
Bishop Auckland, remembers 
Armstrong, as “a tremendous 
footballer in the- Northern 
League, and we sin thought he 
was an excellent referee” - a 
good training for the Speaker’s 
chain) 

For his fart Armstrong told 


minds. Do you want to go to 
heaven or come to Westmin- 
ster?" Ernie .Armstrong plead- 
ed with his colleagues to live in 
the real world. . , 

HmMhcll 

Ernest Armsmg,sdioobnaMa’ 

and politician : bom Stanley, 
County Durham 22 January 
1915; Chairman, Sunderland 
Education Committee 196045; 
MP [Labour) for North-west 
Durham 1964-87; Asasttmt Gov- 
ernment Whip 196749; Lord 
Commissioner, HM Treasury 
1969-70; Opposition Whip 1978- 
73; Parliamentary Undersecre- 
tary of State, Department of 
Education and Science 1974-75, 
Department of the Emrironmeru 
1975-79; PC 1979; Deputy 
Speaker 1981-87; married 1941 
Hannah Lamb lone son, me 
daughter); died 8 July 199& - 


Helen Glatz 


Helen Glalz’s catalogue of com- 
position Is extensive and ranges 
over solo pieces, chamber mu- 
sic and brass ensemble to inci- 
dental music for Darlington 
College of the Arts’ Barn 
Theatre, Shakespeare plays and 
puppet theatre. 

Among her most distin- 
guished works are A Brass Fan- 
fare, written for a visit to 
Darlington of Jennie Lee, Min- 
ister for the Arts in 1967; an El- 
egy for Violin and Stringy, first 
performed in the Great Hall, 
Dartington in 1993 to cele- 
brate the centenary of its 
founder Leonard Elmhirst's 
birth: Two Hungarian Folksongs 
arranged for Flute and Guitar 
(1987), written for the former 
Deputy Principal and Director 
of Music at Dartington, Jack 
Dobbs, on his retirement; and 
some very successful incidental 
music for Romeo and Juliet, writ- 
ten in 1956. One of her last 
pieces is entitled Soccer for 
solo double bass and traces the 
flawless arc of a penalty shoL 

Bom Helen Hunter in 1908 
in the border country, of Scot- 
tish ancestry, she grew up in an 
environment of intensive music- 
making. playing piano with her 
two sisters, piano duet with 
Margaret her elder sister. To- 
gether they would play through 
the entire Ring Cycle in piano 
duel version. Her formal music 
studies were with the music 
scholar and composer, Profes- 
sor William (Gillies) Whittak- 



Giatz: perfect itiythm 

er at Armstrong College, 
Durham University, and then 
composition with Ralph Vaugh- 
an Williams, orchestration with 
Dr Gordon Jacob and con- 
ducting with Sir Charles Groves 
at the Royal College of Music. 

At the RCM in the 1930s she 
met Imogen Holst, Elizabeth 
Maconchy, Elisabeth Lutyens, 
Ttaea Musgrave and Benjamin 
Britten. He was known as Ed- 
ward Britten at the time and 
some attribute the change in his 
second forename to the influ- 
ence of the alliterative Helen 
Hunter. Under Vaughan 
Williams's tutelage and Gordon 
Jacob's guidance she orches- 
trated Mussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition , “after" RaveL 

Helen Glatz became the first 
woman composer to be award- 
ed the RCM Albert Medal for 


Composition, for outstanding 
contribution to composition, 
and a travelling scholarship to 
Hungary in the 1930s, ostensi- 
bly to study with Kodify, al- 
though she spent more of her 
time studying with the composer 
Sandor Vegh; he was a great in- 
fluence on her, as was the 
rhythmic quality of Hungarian 
folk music. In Hungary she 
also met her future husband. Dr 
Wolf Glatz, a brilliant linguist. 

She knew hard times in Hun- 
gary and for two years lived in 
cellars, away from the fighting 
on the streets, and spent almost 
another year trying to secure a 
passage out of the country for 
her husband. 

Together they came to five in 
south Devon in 1949, where she 
took a post at St Timothy’s 
School in Dawlish. She also ac- 
cepted an invitation to join the 
staff of Dartington College of 
Arts in Totnes. There Glatz 
worked closely with Imogen 
Holst and later with Nigel 
Amherst on the preparatory 
course and with Sir William 
Giock at the Summer School. 

Imogen Holst wrote of He- 
len Glatz, “She is a first-rate ac- 
companist, a really superb 
sight-reader", but her instinctive 
gift for improvisation and her 
rhythmic acuity also made 
her a natural choice as a ballet 
rehearsal pianist for Marie 
Rambert 

With her innate rhythmic 
sense, it is not surprising that 


percussior 
bad the bk 


Glatz should be drawn towards 
non instruments and she 
the good fortune to study 
with the most famous percus- 
sion player this century, James 
Blades, at Dartington. It was to 
her that Blades gav^k his 
precious side-drum* which she 
treasured. She tookpart in ear- 
ly performances- of Walton's 
Belshazzar's Feast and was to 
add percussion to her already 
extensive list of teaching 
specialities. 

She taught generations of 
college students; Rosamund 
Strode, who was Benjamin Brit- 
ten's amanuensis after Imogen 
Holst, the jazz saxophonist 
Lindsay Cooper and the or- 
ganist John Wellingbam among 
many others. Helen Glatz re- 
ceived a Dartington 20-year 
service award in 1972 and an 
honorary fellowship of the 
college in 1995. 

She could hear perfect 
rhythm in nature and in Shake- 
speare verse. “Rhythm has 
made my life", she said, and lat- 
er recalled that, on her arrival 
in Hungary, a professor at the 
Liszt Academy in Budapest ex- 
claimed; “You can’t posobfy be 
English, they have no sense of 
rhythm whatsoever". 

Kevin Thompson 

Helen Sinclair Hunter, compos- 
er and teacher: bom 13 March 
2908: married Wolf Glatz (one 
son); died Totnes, Devon 15 
June 1996. 


Cecil Turner 


Cecil Turner belonged to that 
small but influential group of 
publishers, such as CecD Woolf 
and Peter Owen, who remain 
liberal and independent in a 
sphere increasingly dominated 
by the giam conglomerates. 
Publishing however came fair- 
Iv late in a career m which he 
followed his instincts in various, , 
promotional roles. 

He was bom and educated in 
Leyton, in London, the son of 
a moderately prosperous job- 
bing chemist. The effects of the 
Depression denied him the op- 
portunity of attending univer- 
sity, and instead he entered the 
wodd of advertising, working for 
John Knight’s agency in the pre- 
war period. 

He served as a captain with 
the Royal ArtiHcrv, and after 
desert training was on his way 
to North Africa when his con- 
voy was diverted by Churchill to 
India. He saw active service in 
Burma and was seriously 
wounded. Recuperating in In- 
dia he met Tessa Boraston, 
who became his second wife on 
his return to England, where he 
co-founded the advertising 
agency of Auger and Turner. In 
the late 1950s he set up his own 
agency, Cedi Turner Ltd, which 
was briefly very successful but 
foundered on an ambitious at- 
tempt to move into the newly in- 
dependent Nigeria. 

Because Tessa felt unhappy 
in Britain. Turner look her to 
Malta, where she died a year lat- 


er in 1970. It was in Malta that 
he met his third wife, the 
Swedish Marta Bachman, who 
shared his growing enthusiasm 
for publishing. Together they 
founded the company of Bach- 
man and Tinner (although out- 
side the business, in onler to 
maintain their privacy, he and 
Martaased the family surname 
ofThyef-Turner). 

Dnring the 1970s and 1980s 
they issued a wide variety of 
books, ranging from the strict- 
fy practical, An Inside View of 
Advertising (1973) by Micky 
Barnes, to immortals at My 
Elbow (1974), based on the ex- 
periences of a medium, Rose- 
mary Brown. Some themes 
were political; the reminis- 
cences of a survivor of the 
Katyn massacres, The 79th Sur- 
vivor (1976) by Bronislaw Mly- 
narski, and a volume on the 
1956 Hungarian revolt, Ugjhtin 
the West (1978) by Noel Moyni- 
hah; but there were also 
glimpses of the Royal Ramify in 
Step Aside for Royalty (1982) by 
Eileen Parker, poems by Bev- 
erley Nichols, Twilight -first and 
probably last poems (1982), one 
of my own novels, Don \ Swing 
a Cat (1983) and a biography of 
Nijinsky, Nijinsky and Pamela 
(1991) written by Tamara Ni- 
jinsky and mainty researched^ 
Marta. 

In contrast to his interest in 
the wilder shores of human ex- 
perience, Turner's domestic 
arrangements reflected his lik- 


ing for patridan surroundings 
and aesthetic propriety. As a 
temporary guardian of Stone- 
acre in Kent, an Elizabethan 
manor leased from the Na- 
tional Trust, he was in his ele- 
ment. Here hewotxld assemble 
jus authors, encouraging them 
to a manner witty and avuncu- 
lar. In its heyday Stoneacre 
became a Garsmgton m minia- 
ture, which he and Marta, who 
bad tended the gardens, were 
loath to leave for the equally el- 
egant though less commodious 
chaplain’s house in Chatham 
Dockyard. 

Ttoo further projects preoc- 
cupied him when his health was 
already in decline. He advo- 
cated the establishment on Eng- 
lish soil of the European 
Literary Centre, in Rochester, 
with the aim of promoting “a 
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deeper understanding and 
wider knowledge of the litera- 
ture, languages and culture of 
other European countries'*. 
This was an offshoot from his 
earlier work for the English 
Language Literary Trust, a char- 
itable organisation which he 
founded in the ISSOts. When las 
own sight began to fail he or- 
ganised the Ocular Research 
Fund to fight glaucoma. 

If Cedi Tomer had faults they 
were the consequences of his 
many virtues. Ever-brimming 
- with energy mid exciting ideas, 
his mind was directed towards 
future targets. At the same 
time his own managerial skills 
sometimes languished for want 
of an ap propriate iafngtmciure. 
The resultwas that some ofhis 
projects began well but foiled to 
reach their fall fruition. 

A man of persuasive charm 
■ and near-pickensian whimsi- 
cality, Cebil Turner will be 
missed by all those he cajoled 
into assisting his inventive en- 
terprises. Fervently British, he 
was also a tnie European. 

Eva Hentschel 

Cedi Norman Harter (Tfzyer- 
Tumer), advertising agent end 
publisher bom London 6 Octo- 
ber 1912; married 1936 Julia 
Bishop (one daughter; marriage 
dissolved), secondly Tessa Bo- 
raston (died 1970; one son), 
1971 ' ' • Marta ■ • Bachman ; 
died Gillingham, Kent 16 June 
1996. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

♦ 

BIRTHS 

EDIS: Tb Andrew and Sandy a daugh- 
ter, Eleanor May, bom 3 July, a sis- 
ter lor Sara and Philippa. 

IN MEMORIAM 

LIDDON: lb celebrate [he life of my 
twin, Susan Emily Liddon 10/7/4S- 
28/11/57. 
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Birthdays 

Mr James Aldridge, author. 78; Mr 
John Alice II, Headmaster, Gresham’s 
School. Holi, Norfolk, 60; Mr Tony 
Baldly MP, Minister of State, Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food. 46; Mr 
Tommy Cannody, jockey, 40; Sir 
John Cocfcram. former chairman. 
Rickmansworth Water CO. 88; Sir 
Arthur CoHiiB, solicitor, 85; Lord De- 
sai. Professor of Economics, LSE, 56; 
Mr Dawie de Viliiers. diplomat and 
politician, 56; Mr John Dunlop, 
racehorse trainer, 57; Mis Winnie 
Ewing, MEP, 67; Mr Denzil Freeth, 
former MP, 72; Mr Sunil Gavaskar, 
cricketer, 47; Mr Graham Johnson, 
pianist, 4& Sir George Kenyon, for- 
mer chairman, William Kenyon & 
Sons, 84; Lord Lambton, former gov- 
ernment minister, 74; Professor Ian 
Lucas, agriculturalist, 70; Sir Kit 
McMahon, former chairman, the 
Midland Bank. 69; Mr John Maltby, 
former chairman. United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority, 68; The 
Vfery Revival) NeilJ, former chaplain 
to the Queen, 84; Sir Leslie Porter, 
former president, Ifesco, 76; Sir Wyn 
Roberts MP, 66; Mr Reg Smythe, car- 
toonist, 79; Mr Keith Siackpole, 
cricketer, 56; Dr Gavin Strang MP, 
53; Miss Josephine Veasey, mezzo- 
soprano opera singer, 66; Miss Vir- 
ginia Wade, tennis playeT, 51;" Mr tan 
Wallace, actor, bitMkfoaster and con- 
cert singer, 77; Maj-Gen Sir Philip 
Ward. Lord -Lien tenant of West Sus- 
sex, 72; Sir Reginald Wilson, char- 
tered accountant and former 
company chairman. 91; Mrs Rose- 
mary Wolff, primary school manag- 
er, 70; Maj-Gen Sir Brian 
Vtyldboie-Smitli. S3. 

Anniversaries 
Births: John Calvin, religious re- 
former, 1509; Mrs Aphra Behn, 
playwright and novelist, baptised 


1640; Six William Biackstooe, jurist, 
1723; Sigismund von Nenkomm, 
composer, 1778; Captain Frederick 
Marryat, novelist, 1792; Robert 
Chambers, publisher and author, 
1802; Sir Arthur Helps, essayist and 
historian, 1813; SandfonJ Robinson 
Gifford, landscape painter, ■ 1823; 
Camille Pissarro, painter, 1830; Hen- 
ryk Wieniawski, violinist and com- 
poser, 1835: Will Bradley, artist, 
author and film director, 1868; Mar- 
cel Proust, author, 1871; Syrie Gwen- 
doline Maud Barnardo Maugham, 
interior decorator and former wife 
of Somerset Maugham, 1879; John 
Standish Surtees Prendergasi Vc re ti- 
er, sixth Viscount Gort, soldier, 
18S6; Toyohiko Kagawa, reformer 
and evangelist, 1888; Jimmy 
McHugh, composer, 1892; Carl Orff, 
composer, Ito; Evelyn Laye (Elsie 
Evelyn Lay), actress and singer, 
1900. Deaths: Hadrian (Publius 
Aelius Hadrian us), Roman emper- 
or, 138: El Cid (Rodrigo Diaz de Vi- 
var), Spanish hero, 1099; Ladislaus 
IV the Cumanian, King of Hungary, 
assassinated 1290; William L the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, assassinat- 
ed 1584; Theodore n, "Oar of Rus- 
sia, assassinated 1605; George 
Stubbs, anim al painter, 1806; 
Fernando Sor. composer, 1839: 
Louis-Jacques Maude Daguerre, 
photographic pioneer, 1851; Karl 
Richard Lepsfus, Egyptologist. 1884; 
Pedro Antonio de Alarcon y Ariza, 
writer and journalist, 1891; Harry 
Quilier. barrister, artist and author, 
1907: John Aibotbnot Fisher, first 
Baron Fisher, naval reformer, 1920; 
Albert Chevalier, music- hail artiste, 
1923; (Ferdinand) Jelly Rofl Morton, 
ragtime composer amt pianist, 1941; 
Theodore Sigismtmd Stribling, nov- 
efist, W65: Eari Wfcuren, US Supreme 
Court Chief Justice, 1974; Giorgio de 
Chirico, painter, 1978. On this day. 
Henry VI of Lancaster was captured 
by ibe Yorkists at Ibe Battle of 


Northampton; 1460; Lady Jane Grey 
was proclaimed Queen of England, 
J553: Peter HL liar of Russia, was 
dethroned, 1762; Mongolia was pro- 
claimed a/t independent state, 1 921 ; 
Rheims Cathedral was reopened af- 
ter restoration from First World 
War bomb damage, 1938; the Battle 
of Britain began, 2 940: the Allied in- 
vasion of Sicily began. 1943: die first 
parking meters were installed in 
London, 1958: the communications 
satellite, Tdstor, was launched, 1962; 
the Cable and Broadcasting Act was 
passed, permitting cable television to 
be operated, 1984. Today is the 
Feast Day of Si Amelberga, Saints 
Rufina and Secunda, The Seven 
Brothers and St Felicity. 

Dinners 

Ministry of Defence 
Mi Michael Portillo MP, Secretary of 
Slate for Defence, hosted a dinner 
yesterday evening given by the Min- 
istry of Defence at Admiralty House, 
Whitehall, in honour of Senar Jose' 
Culileiro, Secretary General of the 
Western European Union. 

English-Speaking Union 
The Duke af Wesuninsrer , President 
of ESU Chester Branch, hosted a re- 
ception, followed by a dinner, yes. 
tefday evening for members of the 
English-Speaking Union and the 
Directors of the Latin American 
British Cultural Institutes at Eaton 
HalL 

In ter- Pari ia hi cd tary Union - 
British Group 

The Chairman of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Dame Jill 
Knight MP, hwtedadumer held yes- 
terday evening at An beige du 
Provence Restaurant London SWi, 
in honour of a Parliamentary Dele- 
gation from Japan led by Mr Whtaru 
Hi minimi MP. 


Resources irrelevant to care needs decision 


Regina v Gloucestershire County 
Council, ex parte Barry; Regina v 
Lancashire County Council, er 
parte Royal Association for 
Disability and Rehabifitation and 
another; Court of Appeal (Lord 
Justice Hirst, Lord Justice 
Swinton Thomas, Sir John 
Bakombc) 27 June 1996 

A local authority was not end-' 
tied, when assessing the care 
needs of a disabled person and 
the arrangements required to 
meet them pursuant to section 
2 of the Chronically Sick and 
Disabled Persons Act 1970, to 
take into account the resources 
available to it in both human 
and financial terms. 

The Court of Appeal by a 
majority (Lord Justice Hirst dis- 
senting) allowed an appeal by 
Michael Barry against the re- 
fusal of the Queen’s Bench Di- 
visional Court, on 16 June 
1995, to make a declaration to 
the above effect on his appli- 
cation for judicial review of -a 
decision by Gloucestershire 
County Council to withdraw his 
care services. 

However, the court dis- 
missed an appeal, brought by 
the Royal Association for Dis- 
ability and Rehabilitation 
(Radar) and Beryl GBpirt in 
substitution for the original 
applicant, Mrs Annie Ingham 
deceased (Mrs Gilpin's moth- 
er), against (he dismissal by Mr 


LAW REPORT 
« 


10 July 1996 


Justice Hidden, on 5 July 1995, 
of an application for judicial 
review ot a decision of Lan- 
cashire County Council con- 
cerning Mrs Ingham's care 
arrangements. 

Section 2 of the 1970 Act 
provides: 

Where a local authority having 
functions under section 29 of the Na- 
tional Assistance Act 1948 are sat- 
isfied in the case of any person to 
whom that section applies who is or- 
dinarily resident in their area that 
it is neocssary in order to meet the 
needs of that person for that au- 
ibarity la m ak e arrangements for afl 
or any of the following matters, 
namely [and the section then sets out 

(S^-then. ..itshafl be thirty 
of that authority to make those 
arrange meats in exercise of their 
functions under the said section 29. 

Richard Gordon QC, Alan McLean 
(PubSc Law Project ) for Mr Barry; 
Cherie Booth QC, Helen Motuapetd 
(Pubiic Law Project) far Radar and 
Mrs Gilpin; Patrick Eecles QC. 
Christopher Pricer (Council SoEdtor) 
for Gloucester; Gencvra Caws QC. 
CBve Lewis (Council Solicitor) far 
Lancashire; Nigel Plemlng QC, 
SteprimKawosCBeasurySaiEdtarifar 
the Secretary of State for Health. 

Lord Justice Swinton Thomas 
said he could find nothing in 
the legislation enacted either 


before or after the 1970 Act 
which in any way indicated 
that Parliament intended when 
passing that Act that resources 
should be a relevant consider- 
ation when a local authority was 
required to cany out its statu- 
tory duty to a disabled person 
under section 2(1). 

If Parliament had intended 
to incorporate the duties laid 
down by section 2 of the 1970 
Act into the regime estab- 
lished by the National Health 
Services and Community Gare 
Act 1990, under which loca l au- 
thorities were entitled to 
into account their resources 
when deciding whether to pro- 
vide Community Care servi ces , 
then Parliament could readily 

have so legislated That ft chose 

not to do so supported the 
applicants’ case. 

One had to construe the 
words of section 2 of the 1970 
Act in accordance with their 
natural meaning. It was argued 
by the respondents that an as- 
sessment of need involved a 
discretion. That was the fun- 
damental flaw in their argu- 
ment. A need was a question 
of assessment and judgment, 
not discretion. Whether or not 
a disabled person had a need 
must be assessed in precisely 


the same way as wfaethei 
disabled. 

It was difficult to set 
third party’s resources 
needs of others could I 
vant to making such an 
ment or judgment. Oi 
need was identified tb 
lowing the bm gnngf of 
2, it became a duty to m 
provision necessary ti 
that need. Resources 
then be relevant to the i 
in which such provisii 

mads 

But, Jus Lordship ccrn 
a local authority was s< 
tied to take into accoi 
availability or otherwis 
sources when carrying 

duty under section 2 ( 1 ' 
1970 Act. J 

In the case of Mrs & 
who required. 24-hou: 
the authority had d 
that care could be pi 
more cheaply by placinj 
a nursing home. Ail 
resources played a r 

that decision, his Lotdd 
not persuaded that t! 
thonty acted impropt 
unlawfully. ^ 

In _Mr Bany’s; ca« 
craning and laundry s 
w ^chhehadbeenasse 
needing were withdraw 
fy on financial ground 
decision was unlawful 



r. 
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the leader page 


The Chapcellor bets all on some long shots 

• , - n hooniing economy, some judic 

tainable. lflong-standing weaknesses «n ^ a Mc that has chose 

..... — iflClliCUIlS SW" « »l«a Inno^r-tt'TTII flSlCS 


TTow < 

1 I Clarke as a Chancellor of the politicians in the game, should resist tne 
■“ -^-Exchequer ? As a cautious, pru- opportunitv to play politics this titoe. 

dent man who delivered a healthy He is a man who loves government and 

economy to his Labour successors but will not give it up lightly. He will not 
lost the Tory party the election? We saunter *awav from the Tories’ last 

t I ■ ■ 


iuai me iuiy pariy me election/ we 

think not. As the laughing cavalier who Hopes lor a l w ( victory, 
threw caution to the wind in pursuit of He is a gambler. He is taking a cal- 
pre-election tax cuts? Again, probably culated risk with the public finances, 
not As a wily politician ready to take with the economy and with public 
an optimistic punt on a rather risky sit- opinion. And like all good gamblers, he 
uation? is playing with concentration, and to 

- That seems more like it. To the frus- win. 

nation of his colleagues, Mr Garke has Consider the state of the public 

riot been a flamboyant or cynical chan- purse. Cash has not been flowing into 
cellor so far. He resisted pressure from the Treasury this year quite as fast as 
backbenchers for substantial tax cuts the cabinet had hoped. In Mr Clarke’s 
last November. He is going to great summer forecast, he revised his esti- 
lengths to play down expectations of tax mate of this year's government bor- 
cuts this autumn. His interest-rate rowing up from £22bn to £27bn. Next 
manoeuvres have been relatively ortho- year's borrowing is now expected to be 

rtnv trul- u/hen omnnmu ctnrt.rt tn *' •' r ' — " *»i« «ii> 


saunter away from the Tones 
hopes for a 1997 victory. 

TT. - _ . _ I . Tl.. 
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dox too: when the economy started to 
grow too fast after the recession in 1994 
he raised rates. When growth slowed 
again he began to nudge rates gently 
down again. 

Understandably, Conservative MPs 
with modest majorities have not been 
wildly impressed by this. They see the 
shadow of Mr Clarke’s sometime pre- 

rla/^uiwr Tpnlrinc flirlrprino An fhp 


£23bn rather than £15bn - a big gap. 
And we have no idea what will happen 
to borrowing after that. 

The tax cuts Mr Clarke and his pre- 
decessor Norman Lament put in place 
were supposed to remedy once and for 
all a structural problem in the Gov- 
ernment's deficit. But with borrowing 
still at £27bn after five years of growth 

I I'll- f ..-J. ».v inwo-lCK 


, « in booming economy, some judicious tax 

tainable. If long-standing weaknesses m ^ a bh - c has chosen to for- 

the British economy - including slaus tbe Ionger -tenn risks. History 

shortages and low investment -pre^nt s thenjudge him a fine politician 
us from producing enough goods sand ec0n0 mic bets pay off, we wiU 

services to satisfy rising consumer ^ a very luc ky chancellor. If, 

demand then we will have inflation J ^ ^ handj ^ public choose 
back vet again - a poor reward for the o ^ ^ covemment the credit 

bad times past. . f nr recovery and choose not to believe 

Mr Clarke says that tbe Bntishecori- of w cuts , then it will be Gor- 

omy can grow at 3 per rent a yearfor jr not Mr Clarke, who has to 

some time without inflationary pres- don » 0 f a fiscal crisis and 

building. Really? He may be economy. 

rieht but economists at the Bank or 

England are not the only ones to be 
womed about inflation taking off in a 

couple of vears' time. , f 

From the Conservatives point ot 

view, one might say - so what? In a 1 few 
years’ time, surely the successful^ re- 
elected Chancellor Clarke can sort out 
inflation, just as he did with growth - B 
is not as simple as that - as the wrecked 
reputations of so many P^ ous ch ^‘ 
cedlors demonstrate. Int ^est-rat 
changes take up to two years to have 

. “1 .. *r- . fC nnnt tr» start lirn- 


Defence against 

the Englanders 

Hadrian's Wall, as mrr heritage 


x iaSLts have confirm^ deserves 
nrotection. One reason is the embar- 

St it causes UtfleEnglandem. 


shadow of Mr Clarke’s sometime pre- still at £27bn after five years oi growm 
decessor, Roy Jenkins, flickering on the and billions of pounds of tax increases. 
Treasury walls. Jenkins had played a it seems they were not successful, 
prudent game but was widely blamed We should be grateful, perhaps, that 
by his peers for losing Labour the 1970 Mr Clarke is not yet advocating tax cuts 
election by being excessively responsi- for this year, too. To cut taxes further right 
ble - a charge be has always denied. now would be economically crazy. But we 

But is it really plausible That Kenneth shall have to wait, sceptically, and see: the 


Treasury may well have built room for rel u° t a nt to do anvtHmg like ja repuuuiull3 V>1 w , r , t „pct rate rassmeni h ~~ , , 

ssssrss.ssj,'- 

essSiSssi.'s;" s-sacKS— t.— >-■ 

^-s-g^sss arxsgtsrg ^sseassss* lEgsT&snst 
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European economies start .o pow. for several years? 


rtiiu nv. u r t — 

the hope that the public and the mar 
kets accept his optimistic projections 
about the course of borrowing in 
future. Both seem long shots to us. 


HadriM w^Ualian, and the wall was 
intended to 


mm* sgtss 


year. *«» n^—e, - r — 

omy, too. With tax cuts a difficult 

option, he is counting on some kind of 
economic feel-good factor boosting 
Conservative support. And he will be 


IV1UIC II1IJIVI LIMIl 1 

tion is growing strongly. We are all set 
for consumer-led growth. It is nothing 
like the investment-led or export-led 
growth that might have been more sus- 


gjS'j.-i.rii.v—i'' 
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letters to the editor • 


Why we need 
the Church 
of England 

Sin Your leading article “Church 
and State would be better off 
divorced” (5 July) would have been 
more persuasive and responsible, 
had it attempted to argue for what 
it asserted. 

First, though, may I suggest that 
the Independent is not the best 
judge of what is in the best interests 
of the Church? A minority of 

t I kaliotmC til At thp. 



vii w* 

ore prophetic religious 
gamsation with greater integrity 

all formal links with the state 

■re ended: but the most teceot 
st of opinion in the General 
mod saw a large majority 



nams lulu me jui w- pl status 
the Church gives us distinctive 
portunities to engage with and 
rve the wider society at different 
?els in the name of Christ. 

Nor do I find more convincing 
ur arguments that the state 
iuld be better off without an 
uablisfaed Church. You do not 
em aware that there are other 
nns of Establishment, as in the 
se of the Church of Scotland,, 
txicb do not involve a link within 
e monarchy and Parliament as in 
□gland: so you fail to consider 
3 fions for reform, rather than 

■Tight disestablishment 
You produce some dubious 
eeative arguments about the 
irrent situation. Fbr example, you 
iy that the Prince of Whies has 
iade it dear that he is not keen on 
■ _ fiiwpmnr ot 




lurch of bngiano, wiuwi - 
rue: and that the presence of 
Established Christian Church 

plies that there are no 

ratifies other than the 
■istian”. which is not at all the 
. taken by the Archbishop of 

SSXSSS&ureM- 

dnple Tsositive 



on as to wny 

Jd make the country a better 
■e it is as if “full” political 
,rm (whatever that is) isan 
ilute eood in its own right, out 
toat end?Why would debates in 
liament be better without the 
tribution of bishops. Why 
. • . . nn nip hi’ harmier il 



lutions? And whowoiUd^m if 
Church of England withdrew 
i its rommitment to nnmsterto 
v^hioner, whether devout 
xh-goer or not? 

sessaBgk, 

sfssSHS" 


n-c.is is highly uniiseiy w 

^aroilod any pfopos |0on 



SS.WINTON 
sey, Winchester 
caMethodisL who believes 
dyrifihe freedom of the 


Church from control by the siate^l 
am troubled by one prob em which 
those who speak of disestablishing 
and disendowing the Church of 
England (leading arude. 5 July) do 
not seem to have faced- 

In various parts of the country, 1 

heritage, but for the most part they 
do not meet the needs of modern 

worshippers. The burden ot 
maintenanre pre ve J ts ^ c -^ cb 
from devoting much of its time, 
Energy and resources to its mission 

deprive U of the 
this burden, it will damage it 

•EBflSmriinaw® 

Newport, 

Gwent 

Sir Without wishing to disagree 
with your editorial conclusion (o 
Julvl on the disestablishment of the 

Scan Church, 1 must take issue 
wjthyour observation that the . - 

church is only anended byatmy 

handful of people”. 

Less than 10 per cent of the 
population, certainly, but 
considerably more than the total 
membership of all the political 
parties. You may argue that those 
political parties attract 70 per cent 
of the population at a general 
election. Yes, but at the same rime 
a similar percentage would say 
that they believe in God 
Corporate activity is in decline in 
all walks of life in this country, 
even football. 

NORMAN WEBB 

Halifax, 

W*st Yorkshire 


Tory pursuit of 
the car economy 

Sir. John Gummer really must be a 
beefburger short of a picnic if he 
believes that the current Tory 
government has a “strong 
environmental record” and that 
many of the problems are because 
opposition pressure is lacking 
(Letters, 5 July). 

In the last 17 years we have seen 
ideologically driven road building 
in this country on a scale previously 
unheard of. Swathes of 
irreplaceable countryside have 
been concreted, and ecosystems 
destroyed, to pursue the 
Tbatcherite myth of the Great Car 
Economy. It is now a commonplace 
that building roads does not ease 
transport problems but can actually 
create more traffic, congestion and 
pollution. . 

The Conservatives recently 
announced another £100m to 
widen one tiny part of the M25 
which, bv iheir own calculations, 
will be back to current levelsof 
congestion within 10 years. That 
money could have paid for 100 bus 
stations, more ihan 1-000 state of 

the art dean and green buses or 

5,000 kilometres of bus priority and 
evde networks. 

* The Government has published 
a report on the effects of climate 
change, yet their extra roads and 
traffic policies have added to C0 : 
emissions and global warming- 
The Labour Party is committed 
to developing sustainable 
■ transport. This means providing all 

I of us with real choices and 
j alternatives to car use -making it 


safe for people to cycle and walk 

our streets, having better quality 

bus services, and a rail network that 
puts passengers before profits. 
GRAHAM ALLEN MP 
l Nottingham North, Lab ) 

London SW1 

Sin How can John Gummer justify 
his claim (letter, 5 July) that this 
government has “a strong 
environmental record . It has 

done very little to promote 
recycling and reuse. It has failed to 
protect environmentally important 
Sites of Special Scientific Interest. 

It has made little genuine effort to 
discourage excessive car use but 
instead presided over 

unprecedented road building. 

The Climate Action Network UK 

(letter, 5 July) calls for the UK to 

reduce CO,by at least 20 per cent of 

1990 levels by 2005. We should 
make a start now, by cancelling the 
Newbury bypass, the Worcester 
second bypass, and all the other 
road-building nonsenses that this 
government has currently in hand. 
ROBIN PM CLARKE 
Birmingham 


prolonged and greater detailed 
training it is ridiculous to suggest 
that such a service should not be 
offered to students. 

There was no mention of the fact 
that many Nightlines do hnve 
several weekends of intensive 
training which is approved of by 
fully trained Samaritans who are 
invited to attend. 

The article also failed to 
appreciate the value of a listening 
service run specifically for students 
by members of their own age group 

and from the same student 
environment. There can be little 

doubt that it is preferable for 
extensively trained Samaritans to 
be taking rails from members of 
the wider community. However, 1 
believe that student volunteers - 
with proper training - are 

particularly well suited to be taking 
calls from then fellow students as 
they are more likely to be in touch 
with the worries and hardships 
encountered in everyday student 
life. 

BOB LAST 
Co-ordinator 
Birmingham Niteline 

Birmingfwm University 


Students do listen 
to each other 

Sin I feel compelled to respond to 
vour article regarding the adequacy 
of the training of Nighiline 
organisations at various 
universities (Section Two: w 
“Helplines need a Samaritan ,-/ 
June ). While it may be true that 
several Nightlines could be 
substantially unproved by more 


The value of 
local councillors 

Sir. As the leader of Lambeth's 

largest political party, 1 am 
naturallv delighted with your 
coverage of our efforts to dear up 

the mess in Lambeth and the 

activities of the dynamic new ctuet 
executive we have appointed 
(“Meet Heather, Britain s lown 


hall terminator", S July). 

By failing to mention elected 
councillors, however, a totally 
misleading picture is presented of 
how local government actually 
works. Across Britain, some 20,000 

councillors volunteer their time to 
appoint senior officers, decide 

policies, approve major 

management decisions, determine 
tax levels and set (normally cut) 
budgets. 

Lambeth is no exception. It was 
politidans, aided and abetted by 
incompetent officers, who created 
the mess. Now it is politicians, 
helped bv competent officers, who 
are clearing it up. 

Councillor MIKE TUFFREY 
Leader, Lambeth Lib Dems 

London Borough of 

Lambeth , London SW2 

Mandela heads for 
Trafalgar Square 

Sir. Twenty seven years in prison. 
The leader of an oppressed people 
is released and takes the oppressor 
by the hand and offers to share the 
power that is now his. Such 
recondliation has few if any 
parallels in political history. 

The GLC had the courage to 
place a bust of Mandela (photo, 9 
July) on the South Bank. Smuts 
stands in Parliament Square. It is 
time for Mandela's fine head lo be 


Charitable status 
of public schools 

Sir What Polly Toynbee 
as “the notorious Eton Question 
(“A farewell to alms - of the dottier 
sort", 8 July) is also the “school 

round the comer question . 

2SSSS- 

would damage the latter far more 
than the former. 

It would drive up the sdiool 
round the comer's costs, force up 
its fees, put it beyond the reach of 
middle-income parents and restrict 
entry to those in a higher 
bracket. It would also make it 

difficult for the school to award 

bursaries and scholarships to those 

“ffil.lwdeo.schooi, 

with charitable status give away 
through bursaries and scholarships 
twice as much as they gain from the 
fin an dal benefits of charitable 
status. Prince William s education 
may not be “a charitable cause, 
but one boy in five at Eton is 
helped with his fees. 

Ms Tbynbee believes that, n 
something is not done about the 
charity laws, the public may lose 
faith in charitable giving and that 
this would be a tragedy. Odd, 
therefore, to want to remove the 
incentives for charitable giving. 

Odd, too, that more, not less, is 
being given to charities, even since 
the advent of the lottery. 

DAVID WOODHEAD 
National Director 
Independent Schools 
Information Service 
London SW1 

Sir. Polly Toynbee is right to 
identify the problem of what in the 
modem world may be defined as 
“good" as perhaps one of the most 
challenging questions to emerge 
from the Report of the 
Commission on the Future of the 
Voluntary Sector ( 8 July). At the 
same time it would be wrong for 

any government seeking a 
definition of “good” to fall into the 
trap of believing thal what the 
public would wish to support only 


pul 

includes the “cuddly causes". > 

Over the 54 years of Oxfam’s 
existence we have seen how reports 
of gross violations of human rights 
have inspired massive outpourings 
of public support for humanitarian 
response - from Biafira in the 
J960s, Ethiopia in the 1980s and 
Rwanda, Bosnia and a host of other 
conflicts in the 1990s. All these 
conflicts have resulted in massive 
public support despite their 
“uncuddh’" nature. 

International conventions on 
human rights exist - but are 
honoured more in the breech than 
in the observance. It must be to the 
1 “public benefit*" to see these 
I conventions upheld. Oxfam would 
I welcome the expansion of charitabh 
j status to include organisations thal 

actively promote human rights, one 
I of the principal recommendations 
: of tiie report. 

1 ED CAIRNS 

I Policy Adviser. Oxfam UKandlrelam 
; Oxford 


Post letters to Letters io the Editor. and clarity. 

(Fax: 0171-293 2056; e-mail : lenersiamdependent.co.uk) Litters ^ 


Aged pilot 

i Sir “How much is a pilot worth?" 

; (Section Two; front page, 9 July |. 

: Although nut entitled lo the DFC. 
brought to Trafaigar Square, close j can sport most of the Second Wori 
to St Marun-in-thc-Fields which : War campaign medals shown on 

— "■ the left breast of your picture of an 

airline pilot. 

I wonder how old he is? I am 84 
and not allowed by my wife to driv. 
a car further than our village sirec: 
Are we still in the hands ofveterar 
like me en route for Timbuktu ? 
BASIL KENTISH 
Feering. Essex 


IU hJI IVlhfc* ------ m m n Cl ■ 

kept the anti-aparthcia flag flym^ 
close to the Embassy that is now 
once atpin the High Commission 
of the Republic of South Africa. 
The Rev Canon PAUL 
OESTREICHER . f(# . 

Director of the International Ministry 
Coventry Cathedral, 

1 Coventry 
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Why we reject the 
West -by the Saudi’s 

fiercest Arab critic 


O sama Bin Laden 
is a tall, slim man 
and when he 
walks towards me 
surrounded by his 
Arab “mujahedin'’ guerrillas in 
the mountains of Afghanistan, 
he towers over his companions. ^ 
Huge insects fly through the 
night air, settling like buns on 
his Saudi robes and on the 

clothes of his men. Bin Ladens 

narrow eyes and long beard si 
were familiar amid the battle- o 
fields of Afghanistan where he u 
and his guerrillas fought the ti 
Soviet invasion army of the o 
Eighties. His appearance is ht- e 
tie changed, the beard a trifle a 
greyer, perhaps, but the fierce- ti 
ness unquenched. Then he v 
fought the Russians. Now. I 
determined to overthrow the r 
monarchy in Saudi Arabia and . 

oust the 'Americans from the [ 

Kingdom, he is describing the 1 
bombings that slaughtered 24 
Americans in Riyadh and 
Khobar-Dhahran as a symbol 
of Saudi anger, the presence of 
US forces as an “insult" to the 
Saudi people. 

For Bin Laden, the betrayal 
of the Saudi people began 24 
vears before his birth, when 
Abdul Azizal-Saud proclaimed 
his kingdom in 1932. 

"The regime started under 
the flag of applying Islamic law 
and under this banner all the 
people of Saudi Arabia came 
to help the Saudi family take 
power." he say's as the night 
wind moves through the dark- 
ened trees, ruffling the robes of 
the Arab Afghan fighters 
around us. "Abdul Aziz did 
not apply Islamic law; the 
country was set up for his fam- 
ily. Then after the discovery of 
petroleum, the Saudi regime 
found another support - the 
money to make people rich and 
give them the services and life 
they wanted and to make them 
satisfied." 

Bin Laden is picking his 
teeth with a piece of “miswak 
wood, a habit that accompanies 
many of his conversations. His- 
tory - or his version of it — is 
the basis of almost all his 
remarks. And the pivotal dale 
is 1990, the year Saddam Hus- 
sein invaded Kuwait, 

“When the American troops 
entered Saudi Arabia, the land 
of the two Holy places {Mecca 
and Medina), there was a 
strong protest from the ulema 
{religious authorities] and from 


At home in his Afghanistan 
fastness, Osama Bin Laden 
tells Robert Fisk why he 
wants to drive the Americans 
and British out of the Gulf 


students of the Sharia law all 
over the country against the 
interference of American 
troops. This big mistake by the 
Saudi regime of inviting the 
American troops revealed their 
deception. They had given 
their support to nations mat 
were fighting against Muslims. 
Thev helped the Yemen Com- 
munists against the southern 
Yemeni Muslims and helping 
jYassir] Arafat’s regime fight 
Hamas {who opposed the 


received money since 1992, 
and those who get grants now 
receive them on government 
loans from banks. Education is 
deteriorating and people have 
to take their children from 
government schools and put 
them in private education 
which is very expensive* 

Bin Laden pauses to see if l 
have listened to his careful, if 
frighteningly exclusive history 
lesson. “The Saudi people have 
remembered now what the 



Osama Bin Laden with his lfi-year-oW son Omar Robert Fek 

nrocess in the Middle ulema told them and they 
Eastl After it insulted and realise America is the mam 
iailed the ulema 18 months rca^ forjten problems. 

•££*!**- *** 

^foSen spreads his right pro^mtheworid,yetcu&e 
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this. Saudi merchants found coUmy.TTtey^jec^Vw^ 
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Laden’s calculations. “If one S 
kilogram of TNT exploded m u 
a country in which nobody had o 
heard an explosion in a bun- a 
dred years, surely the explod- S 
mg of 2^00 kilos of TNT at c 

Khobar is evidence of the peo- p 

pie’s resistance to American v 
occupation ..." 

Did not the Europeans resist t 
German occupation in the Sec- t 
ond World War, Mr Bin Laden j 
asks? I tell him no European j 
would accept this argument i 
because the Nazis killed mil- i 
lions of Europeans, yet the : 
Americans have never mur- 
dered a single Saudi. Surely, ! 
say, such a parallel is histori- 
cally and morally wrong. 

Bin Laden does not agree- 
“We as Muslims have a strong 
feeling that binds us together 
... We feel for our brothers m 
Palestine and Lebanon. The 
explosion at Khobar did not 
come as a direct result of 
American occupation but as a 
result of American behaviour 
against Muslims ... When 60 
Jews are killed inside Palestine 
[in suicide bombings earlier 
this year], all the world gathers 
within seven days to criticise 
this action, while the deaths of 
600,000 Iraqi children [after 
UN sanctions were placed on 
Iraqi did not receive the same 
reaction. Killing those Iraqi 
children is a crusade against 
Islam We, as Muslims, do not 
like the Iraqi regime but we 
' think that the Iraqi people and 
their children are our brothers 
and we care about their 
future. 4 * . 

< Saudi Arabia’s angriest dis- 

sident reserves some of lus 
v fuiy for the British. “I am 
n astonished at the British Gov- 
eminent," he says. “They sent 
is a letter to me through their 
fl embassy in Khartoum before! 
e left Sudan, saying tbatl wojfld 
n not b« welcome m the UK. W 
ie 1 did not ask to go to Bntaih- 


So why did they send me this 
letter? The letter said, ‘If you 

come to Britain, yon will not be 

admitted.* The letter gave the 
Saudi press the opportunity of 
claiming that I had asked for 


claiming that I had asked lor 
political asylum in Britain- — 
which is not true.” 

But it was America that cap- 
tured Bin Laden’s anger. “I 
believe that sooner or later the 
Americans will leave Saudi 
Arabia and that the war 
declared by America against 
the Saudi people means war 
against ali Muslims every- 
where. Resistance against 
America will spread in many, 
many places in Muslim coun- 
tries. Our trusted leaders, the 
ulema, have given us a fgtwa 
that we must drive out the 
Americans. The solution to 
this crisis is the withdrawal of 
American troops ... their mil- 
itary presence is an insult for 
the Saudi people." 

Yet did not the Americans 
support the mujahedin’s war 

r - ,i “Wo i 


Americans," Bin Laden says. 
“We knew that the American': 
support the Jews in Palestir 
and that they are our enemie 
Most of the weapons that can 
to Afghanistan were paid for by 
me Saudis on the orders of the 
Americans because Turia al- 
Faisal [the head of Saudi exter- 
nal intelligence] and the CIA 
were working together/* 

So what kind of Arabian 
Islamic state does Mr Bin 
Laden wish to see? Would 
thieves and murderers still 
have their heads cut off, for 
example, in a Sharia - governed 
state? Mr Bin Laden’s answ er 
fe unsat isfactory. All Muslims 
would love to live under true 
Sharia, he says. A guflry man 
would only be happy if be was 
justly punished. Dissident Mr 
Bin Laden may he. But mod- 
. erate, never. 





did not ask to go to Britain, erate, never. . . . - . - 

The mined land of the mujahedin 

Robert Ftok is taken m a perilous joomey toooghl Wiei towas: aM dead fields 

„ , - h..iiAts anrf chills. Wild, naked children night before we stopped, in an orchan 




J ALALABAD; There were three 
Afghans in the back of the pick-up 
truck. One held a Kalashnikov rtfle, 
another clutched a grenade-launcher 
along with six rockets tied togetherwith 
Scotch tape. The third nursed a 
machine gun on his lap, complete with 

tripod and a belt of ammunition. Mr 
Robert, these are our guards, the dri- 
ver said quietly, as if it was the most nor- 
mal thing in the world to set off ac ™ ss 
the wilds of Afghanistan’s Nangaihar 
province under a white-hot afternoon 
sun with three bearded guerrillas. A 
two-way radio hissed and crackled on 
the shoulder of his companion as 
another truck-load of Afghan gunmen 

drove up. _ 

It had started that same afternoon 
when a man tapped with his car keys 
on my hotel window m Jalalabad, ivir 
Robert, please come downstairs, there 
is someone to see you." The man m the 
lobby said his name was Mohamed. we 
bad been about to set off when 
Mohamed climbed out of the pick-up 


along with the driver, walked to a 
shaded patch of grass and began to 
pray. For five minutes, the two men lay 
half-prostrate, facing the distant Kabul 
Gorge and, beyond that, a far more dis- 
tant Mecca. We drove off along a bro- 
ken highway and then on to a dirt track 
by a canaL the guns in the back ot the 
truck bouncing on the floor, die guards 
eves peering from behind their cnc- 
We travelled like that 
for hours, past half-demolished mud 
villages, ravines and towering black 
rocks, a journey across the face of the 

m Out of the grey heat there loomed the 
ghosts of a terrible war, of communism s 
test imperial gasp: the overgrown revet- 
ments of Soviet army firebases, artillery 
positions, upended, dust-covered guns 
and the carcass of a burned-out tank in 
which no one could have survived. 
Amid the furnace of the afternoon, 
there emerged a whole blitzed town ot 
ancient paJlisaded fortresses, their mud 
walls shot through with machine-gun 


bullets and shells. Wild, naked children 
were playing in the ruins. Just the other 
side of the phantom town, Mohamed s 
driver took us off the track and began 
driving across shale and hard rock, the 

. hanoath nnr as we 


— — 

dust. “This is a gift from the Russians, 
Mohamed said. “You know why there 
are no people working this ground? 
Because the Russians sowed it with 
thousands of mines." - 

And so we passed through the dead 
land. Once, as the white sun was slid- 
ing into the mountains, we stopped for 
the gunmen on the back to pull water- 
melons from a field. They scampered 
back to die trucks and cut them up, the 
juice dripping through their fingers. By 
dusk, we had reached a series of 
cramped earthen villages, old men burn- 
ing charcoal fires by the track, the 
shadow of women cowled in the Afghan 
“burqa" standing in the alleyways. There 
were more guerrillas, all bearded, grin- 
ning at Mohamed and the driver. It was 


night before we stopped, in an orchard 
where wooden sofas had been covered 
in army blankets piled with belts and 
webbing and where armed men 
emerged out of the darkness, all in 
Afghan clothes and soft wollen fiat hats, 
some holding rifles, others machine 
guns. They were the Arab “mujahedin”, 
the Arab “Afghans" denounced by the 
presidents and kings of half the Arab 
world. _ 

They came from Egypt, Algeria, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, KuwaiL 
Two of them wore spectacles, one said 
he was a doctor. A few of them shook 
hands in a formal, rather solemn way 
and greeted me in Arabic. Mohamed 
beckoned me to follow him and we 
skirted a small river and jumped across 
a stream until, in the insect-filled dark- 
ness ahead, we could see a sputtering 
gas lamp. Beside it sat a tall, bearded 
man in Saudi robes. Osama Bin Laden 
stood up, his two teenage sons, Omar 
and Saad, beside him. “Welcome to 
Afghanistan,” he said. 


The Heart of Britain Book, 
on sale in October 1996, 
will feature the 300 best 
photographs sent in by 
people like you. Just take 
your pictures between 
1st July -7th July and 

Tomorrow's Britain • Animal Britain 
Working Britain • Britain on 
Good Time Britain * 


send the best to us. 
Sporty or lazy, upbeat or 

quaint -it's up to y9U. _ 

There are nine sections in 
the book. Match one to 
each of your chosen 
pictures: 

• Young Britain • Sporting Britain 
the Move • Caring Britain 
> Beautiful Britain 


Out of sight but not necessarily out of mind 


Each section winner will receive an 
Olympus Mju-1 camera worth £129.99. 

r photographic Competition Entry Form 

I / would like to enter : J , ,, 

I □ 3 photographs for th. Heart of Britain Competition and enclose 2 
| a iq photographs tor the Heart of Britain Compel, Non and enclose f. 
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W here are they now? 

Yes, a welcome 
return for the fea- 
ture which looks at men or 
women who were once never 
out of the headlines and 
seemed an irreplaceable part 
of our daily lives, but. who 
now seem to have vanished 
from the scene. We ask the 
question: where are they 
now? And even, in some 
cases, who were they then? 
Tim Henman 

Older readers may remem- 
ber this likeable young Briton 
who fought his way through 
to the final stages of Wim- 
bledon in 1996, and thus 
became the first Briton to 
capture the hearts of the 
nation since the last Briton 
who had fought his way 
through to the final stages of 
Wimbledon and thus cap- 
tured the hearts of the 
nation, before being beaten 
by Todd Martin. 

Henman emigrated to 

New Zealand, where he took 
up chicken farming, but he 
often relaxes in the evening 
by watching videos of his suc- 
cesses against Pafelruk and 
Gustavsson, occasionally 


jumping out of his chair and 
shouting “out" or “fault . It 
is believed that Todd Martin 
still relaxes in the evening by 
rewatching his match against 
Henman, and that Mai 
Washington relaxes in the 
’ evening by watching his vic- 
tory against Martin. What 
Richard Krajicek does in the 
evening is not known. Prac- 
tise his serve, probably. 

Lord Scott 

Author of the once famous 
Scott Report, which was 
expected to blow British 
politics sky-high but didn't, 
Lord Scott has published 
nothing in the years since 
then, but he has been work- 
ing on a film script, of his 
Scott Report, for a big-bud- 
get version which goes into 
production this autumn. 

“I'm not going to make the 
mistake in the film which I 
made in the Report” he is 
quoted as saying “In the 
Report I made the mistake of 
reporting the facts and leav- 
ing everyone to draw their 
conclusions. Unfortunately, 
everyone drew their own 
conclusions." 
in the film, I understand, 



Miles Kington 

Lord Scott plays the part of 
a vigilante judge who, once 
the implications of his 
Report are ignored, goes out 
at night to wreak his own 
personal revenge on those 
fingered in the Report. 
Jeffrey Archer 
The once-feted novelist Jef- 
frey Archer has been out of 
the news for some time, but 
is about to get embroiled in 
another lawsuit. I hear. 

There has always been a 
tendency to view Archer as a 
man who invented his own 
past, a view which Archer 
hotly resents, so when he 
found himself being des- 
cribed as an “incorrigible 
storyteller and fertile fabri- 
cator", he ordered his 


lawyers to sue at once. It only 
later emerged that this 
description came from the 
blurb on the back of one of 
Archer's own books and was 
intended as literary praise. 
Not only that, but when a 
search was initiated to find 
out who had written the 
offending lines, it was dis- 
covered mat the anonymous 
blurb-writer was none other 
than Jeffrey Archer himself. 
So, Archer suing himself for 
libel should become a cause 
cfilfcbre - if it ever gels to 
court. Informed opinion 
thinks it is more likely that it 
will end up not in court, but 
in the plot of some forth- 
coming Archer novel. 
William Waldegrave 
Once ubiquitous on the air- 
waves, nothing has been 
heard of this promising 
young politician for years. He 
is, in fact, locked up in Brian 
Mawhinney’s back room, 
where he can do no barm by 
going back on the airwaves. 
He shares the room with 
Virginia Bottomley. 
Madonna 

Nothing has been heard of 
this tempestuous star since 


she disappeared to South 
America to play the part of 
Eva Perdn in a movie about 
her life. Having negotiated 
that minefield successfully, 
she now thinks she is ready 
to tackle the big one: to play 
the lead role in the life story 
of Margaret Thatcher. 

“As a Catholic, I see Mar- 
garet as a mix of warrior 
queen and martyr " she says. 

“I don’t see where we get the 
sex in yet, but no doubt weTJ 
manage.” 

Brian Mawhinney and 
Michael Heselfme 
Older readers may well | 
remember this once-popular • 
music-hall comedy duo, 
whose catch phrase was: “All 
right, we may not be all that 
funny, but have you seen the 
alternative, because if you 
have, you wouldn’t grumble 
so much about us, would 
you, eh, missus?" 

It was reckoned to be the 
longest and least catchy catch 
phrase in show biz history, 
and this, if for no other rea^ 
son, endeared them to some 
parts of the audience. They 

are at presenr doing the chibs 
somewhere in the South-east. 


Robert Fisk ^ 
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Frightened men, beware! Women are set to fight 


fig . hi? nc a ™"' 
Board is drawing up new rec- 
ommendations on women’s 
Hunting role. Currenjlv half the 
posts in the army are denied lv 

women and Ihc hoard will recom. 

£ rowin ? raan > of lhcm °r«n- 

t ^rr er ’L hercwillbcno hand 

^-hand combat - no -teeth urnnf 
worfc m army argot. Fighlim- divi- 
sions will not be opened up - vet. 

Sni* no reason in prin- 

from7ine WOraCn shouW no< the 

If they did let women fitthi. the 
actual numbers volunieenne for 
combat would probablv be Unv - 
women only form 5.4 percent of Uic 
army. Already they do far more dar- 
mg tasks than they did Hi years ago 
They have driven trucks, ambii- 
jpjees and ran signals right up to the 
front tine in Bosnia and the Gulf. 
They carry guns, but only for self- 
defence. Navy women serve on bat- 
lleships and they fly fighter planes. 

So what difference would it make 
to move women into the armv front 
line? In practical terms, \erv liule, 
as it is only a minor operational mat- 


Society has put women in the military but not in to combat. The Armv should break this last taboo 


for. But i'i was not practical consid- 
erations that made the Armv Board 
stay its hand. 

V'liini; (he land mines ahead, 
he hi>ard held back because it 
Relieves that British .vieiety is not yet 
ready for the front -line woman sol- 
dier. They recognise the symbolic 
power of the imune nf fis-htinc 
woman. 

VWmen fighiing from (he air or a 
battleship may be dangerous, but 
this is relatively decorous and lady- 
likBaynnoiiiiig people is not. 

file armv fears gelling ahead of 
puhhc taste - hut is it right’.* The idea 
v»f women commandos and marines 
appeals to all sorts of tastes t mainlv 
pornographic j. Bui ii w. .uld also fuel 
more of that panicky male backlash 
“ .^be ' mo n-have-h»si-t heir-role* 
brigade. It makes women look dan- 
gerous. giving them a frighienimi 
new public face. 

AH (his takes me back to the Sev- 
enties when 1 joined (he Women's 
Royal Army Corps (W'RAC) - not 


to fight for Queen and country but 
as an under-cover investigative 
reporter for several weeks. K was by 
far the toughest and nastiest assign- 
ment I ever undertook. The news- 
desk used to hold (heir sides and 
howl with laughter when 1 phoned 
in desperately seeking any quicker 
way Ihe lawyers could gei me oul. 
(Yes. I know being a real war cor- 
respondent is worse, but that's one 
assignment I’ve not ycl hud lo face. 
Thankfully, this is the closest I've 
overcome.) 

TTte army then, as now. demands 
that its soldiers surrender all auton- 
omy to arbitrary' authority, which 
does not come easily to most peo- 
ple nowadays. If you join the 
Monntcs or a nunnery at least ihey 
don’t have military police to keep 
you jn. 

It is unsurprising that the army is 
short of some 4,000 recruits. Perhaps 
il should make more effort lo recruit 
women - and lelting women fighl 
might increase the numbers joining 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


up. An equal chance lo die Is the 
only wav the army can indicate pub- 
licly that they reaflv do treat women 
equally. 

Soldiering for women is restricted 
nul by what women can do, but by 
notions of feminine seem! incss. Not 
frightening ihe men was always the 
name ol ihe game. Feminism might 
have been rampaging elsewhere in 
the early Seventies, but we were 
taught that womens military role 
was lo be servants to Ihe men. 

We were in “support roles’ - 
absolutely no guns. We were lo be 
trained to peefpoiuiocs, drive cars. 


type letters, all lo release more men 
for the front. 

There has always been a strange 
sexual ambivalence about women’s 
role in the army- In some respects 
women had to be tike men - they 
could not get pregnant - a rule the 
army has had to pay dearly for in 
compensation to wronged pregnant 
women forced to quiL Women sol- 
diers did not know what the)’ were 
supposed to be - real women or real 
men. Either one was a trap. 

In our repulsively tailored green 
Norman Hartnell uniforms, 
moulded-fell forage caps and Qesb- 
culoured tights we were supposed to 
be feminine, despite the fiendishly 
polished black lace-ups. And yet 
within the ranks, the secret message 
was to swagger tike the men. 

The NCCK dykes almost to a 
man, bellowed and yelled at us as we 
swung nut onto the square. In step 
with our own proud WRAC march- 
ing band in leopard skins with 
euphoniums gleaming in the sun. we 


bawled out our stilted regimental 
songs: “It wasn't the Wens who won 
the "war. Tbe girls in green were 
there before. It wasn’t the Wrens 
who were first in bed. The girls in 
green were way ahead. Inky pinky 
parjez'vous!” 

Now the Queen Elizabeth bar- 
racks in Guildford is all bare ruined 
choirs where once the late WRACs 
sang. The WRAC was disbanded in 
1992 and women were integrated 
into the rest of the army- their only 
hope of ultimately gaining full 
equality. 

What became of all those nut- 
brown, sinewv NCOs who loved 
life in the all-women barracks? Does 
anyone now scrub the lino behind 
the cupboards with brillo pads? 
What happened to the WRAC’s 
own pop group; The Miliiaires? 

If women soldiers wondered what 
they were for, the Aldershot squad- 
dies had very definite ideas: the first 
night wc were allowed out into 
Guildford, they shouted across the 


disco floor that WRAC stood for 
Weekly Ration of Array C***. The 
women soldiers wanted to be attrac- 
tive, but they wanted to be lads too, 
so there was a lot of uneasy brag- 
gadocio about drinking and sex. 
There was a perverse and confused 
kitsch about ihe WRAC: pretending 
to be men. but feminine loo. Tough 
as the latte, full of boasts about knee- 
tremblers behind the Aldershot 
NAAFI, yet tender as geishas serv- 
ing the men discreetly behind tbe 
lines in their ladylike army jobs. 

Women in uniform will probably 
always be subjected to ribald mock- 
ery and a casual harassment. Per- 
haps they will never be taken seri- 
ously until they start getting killed. 
But letting women kill challenges the 
most fundamental tenets of sexual 
identity- Even Israel has pulled its 
women back from the most 
dangerous zones. 

The army is right to realise that 
giving women bayonets breaks the 
last taboo - but the army is wrong 
not to do it now. If they wait until 
society - the frightened men - are 
ready for it, it could be a long lime. 


Ulster’s blind ‘underdogs’ 



ANDREW MARR 


Blundering 
Unionist tactics 
have given 
Sinn Fein a 
propaganda 
opportunity 


N orthern Ireland is on the 
brink. But then. Northern 
Ireland is always on or 
near the brink. Even after 
months of nervous peace, 
in important ways it remains a society 
living on the edge of a nervous break- 
down. a history-drenched province on 
the brink of the British Union, hang- 
ing by its fingertips from the edge of 
a secular, materialist country that no 
longer understands its own history. 

Our familiarity with confrontation in 
Northern Ireland could easily dull us to 
the strangeness of the past few days. A 
community that prides itself on being 
law-abiding and loyal to the Crown, and 
which regarded tbe Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary as its champion, is currcntty in 
revolt against the policy and agents of 
the Crown and. in particular, the RUG 
Dark-suited, church-going Orange- 
men find themselves being rebuked by 
people dose to Loyalist paramilitaries 
of inner-city Belfast. In burning cars, 
blockading airports, stoning police, and 
accusing the state of depriving them of 
their culture, the Unionist rebels are 
behaving and sounding increasingly 
like ... well, (ike republicans. 

Early on in the peace process, 
Conor Cruise 0'Brien predicted that 
it would break down. He mapped out 
how the breakdown, of order would 
occur, with staged confrontations, 
escalating violence and rising demands 
made upon the British Government. 
WTtat he did not predict was that these 
things would be initialed by Unionists, 
rather than Sinn Fein. 

At first sight, the timing seems 
extraordinary, a gormless Orange mis- 
take. Sinn Fein had been in grave dif- 
ficulty, shut out of the ail- party talks 
vet with no plausible alternative strat- 



Bowfers vs batons: Orangemen confront RUC officers at Drumcree on Sunday 


egy. Though the IRA hadn't returned 
to violence on the streets of Northern 
Ireland itself, the killing of a Garda in 
the republic and the bombs in Britain 
bad sapped support in Dublin and 
America. Geriy Adams's moving 
impersonation of Gandhi was ceasing 
to win him media applause. 

And now comes this. If Sinn Fein 
propagandists had been able to write 
the plot, they couldn't have organised 
it betler: Catholic families scared out 
of their bouses by loyalists, just like in 
the Sixties; confrontations between 
Orangemen and the police: Major 
urged lo disown the chief constable of 
the RUC Oh, happy day! 

Unionists have learned to play the 
underdog and to use language that is 
listened to by liberal opimon-forraers, 
to speak of violations of their civil 
rights and of the threat to tbeir iden- 
tity. As with republicans, moderate 
Unionists have become adept at point- 
ing, half-warning, half-threatening, to 
Ihe gunmen in the shadows. 

Whether this does them any good 
with liberal public opinion remains to 
be seen. Professor Steve Brace of 
Aberdeen LTniversity, whose book 
The Edge of the Union is one of the 
best studies of Unionism, points out 
that they have a deep public relations 


problem: “Ulster Unionists look ter- 
ribly like the parents of people grow- 
ing up in the Sixties- bowler hats, dark 
suits, stuffy, church-going." 

Tbe seriousness of their religious 
convictions is a problem for the British, 
too: “'We don't much like religion and 
we are not actually too keen on peo- 
ple who take it seriously. Religion in 
Britain means Derek Nimmo in All 
Gas and Gaiierr, it's about being nice 
to people," says Bruce. But, for Ian 
Paisley, “His God is a jealous god and 
his God tells him that the Republic is 
a conspiracy against the last outpost of 
the true Gospel.” All of which provides 
a barrier between a certain kind of 
Unionism and secular Britain that PR 
will never breach. 

Many Unionists would respond that 
the refigious fervour and bigotiy of 
Catholic Ireland is as deep-rooted - 
just much better hidden. And it is true 
that republican hardliners learnt the 
language of modem politics far earlier 
than the Unionist leadership. Many 
Unionists still tend lo wear their big- 
otry (quite literally) on their sleeves. 

How can we reconcile what seem 
like two opposing arguments about 
Unionism - that it is helping Sinn Fein 
by turning to confrontation?, and that 
it is learning from the republicans? 


The answer, I think, is simple and 
bleak: the Unionists are behaving like 
losers. Their claim to be an endan- 
gered and minority species is only 
partly PR; it is also deeply felt. 

And for good reasons. Professor 
Bruce says, “One doesn't have to be 
a Unionist to describe everything 
since the suspension of Stormont [in 
1972] as series of anti-Unionist actions 
by the Government-” That is a polit- 
ical judgement, of course, not a secu- 
rity one. From the early Seventies, 
right through to the ceasefire and the 
Downing Street Declaration, the 
British stale has spent words, money 
and the blood of British soldiers to 
defend the majority in Northern Ire- 
land, while , again and again, putting 
political pressure on that majority. 

Over two decades the Unionists 
have received a series of propositions 
about power-sharing, assemblies and 
compromises which they have been 
reluctant to bear. Their lack of an 
alternative political strategy has made 
them the nay-sayers, the immoveable 
object, of modern Europe. 

But this doggedness, this obstinate 
tenacity, has in (urn helped drive 
them away from the spirit of modem 
Britain, even while they remain polit- 
ically part of the UK. The more they 
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straggle, the weaker they become. 
They have not had the sophistication, 
to win a political battle with Irish 
nationalism and British pluralism. 

Whenever the political pressure 
for change grows intense. Unionism 
turns savagely provocative. It did so 
after the first attempt to broker a polit- 
ical compromise, the Sunningdale 
agreement, which was followed by 
theI974 Ulster workers' strike. Now, 
as the political process is quietly 
masted on by civil servants and min- 
isters, it seems to be happening again. 

At a human level, one can sympa- 
thise with the alienation of this com- 
munity, once so arrogantly dominant, 
now sliding down. The whole world 
seems against them. Most of it is. 

But this overturning of cars and 
stoning of police is futile. For Union- 
ists, it is peculiarly dangerous. For the 
more Unionist militancy, the more 
anger is directed against the state, the 
weaker will be British sympathy and 
Britain's desire to help. Unless Union- 
ism realises that political compro- 
mise is something to grasp, not some- 
thing to fear, it will cut itself off from 
the modem world and make its even- 
tual defeat inevitable. Unionists, the 
people on tbe edge of the Union, can 
still stone tbeir way out of iL 


School walls should come down, not go up 


Your child’s life is at far greater risk from a careless driver than from a madman, says Christian Wolmar 


T he ghastly attack at the Wolver- 
hampton school teddy bears’ 
picnic calls for a sober reaction. 
It is a time for leadership rather than 
hysteria from such figures as the 
education secretary Gillian Shephard, 
her shadow, David Blunkett, and 
David Hart (leader of the National 
Association of Head Teachers)- TTtey 
should pause before calling for massive 
spending on extra security in schools 
and instead should have the courage 
to sav that making schools into 
gfortresses is both impossible and 
^undesirable. . . 

• The issue of school security is charg- 
ing U p the political agenda so fast that 
there is a danger of tabloid-inspired 
legislation such as the ill-thought-out 
Dangerous Docs Act Instead dose 
responsible for the education of our 
children must emphasise that schools 
are. per se, indefensible a ga in st the sort 
of attacks we have seen over the past 
tw o years. If a madman wants to enter 
a school with a flame-thrower m 
Northern Ireland, or with four hand- 


guns and enough bullets to kill aD the 
children in Dunblane primary several 
rimes over, then no one can stop him. 
What would a receptionist, for exam- 
ple, have done when Thomas Hamil- 
ton or the Wolverhampton machete 
man came up to her desk? Stick a lapel 
badge on him? She would have been 
killed or injured is tbe honest answer. 

As for much-vaunted high-tech solu- 
tions, there was, in fact, vety good secu- 
rity at St Luke's school in Wolver- 
hampton. with a high wall backed fay 
CCTV cameras; but the machete man 
simply vaulted the walL Schools, with 
their regular coming! and goings of 
scores of children and their scattering 
of buildings with lots of entrances air- 
rounded by large playgrounds, will 
always be a doddle for intruders to enter. 

But even if it were possible lo cre- 
ate totally secure schools, would it be 
the type of environment we want for 
our children? Do we realty want our 
five-year-olds to have to wear ID 
cards as they Irol up the stabs for 
assembly? The answer has to be zzo. 


Mrs Shepherd should point out 
that between 1983 and 1993 the num- 
ber of childrea killed by strangers each 
year was between five and seven. 
Dunblane, of counse, will create a hor- 
rible blip in the statistics, but the long- 
term trend is for the number to de- 
crease. Jane Kilpatrick, the deputy 

The biggest dangers 
axe from parents, 
carers and roads 


director of the children’s safety char- 
ity Kidscape, says: “The number of 
chM murders was much greater in the 
Thfrries, Forties and Fifties. The child 
murder rate has fallen by a hall' since 
1973, while aduU homicides have gone 
op by 40 per cent." 

There are moments when I feel 
shamed to be a journalist. There was 
one on Monday night when Perer 


Snow, leading a discussion about the 
issue on Newsnigfa, was completely 
thrown when Michelle Elliott of Kid- 
scape said there were vety few child 
murders and that Dunblane was 
exceptional. “But, but, there must be 
a growing problem,'" he blustered. Tbe 
journalist in him saw that the story 
wasn't really Ihere, but he had to keep 
on pretending it was. even linking the 
attacks with tbe murder of a nine-year- 
old girl on Merseyside. 

Indeed, the media has to take much 
of the responsibility for the misrepre- 
sentation of where dangers for 
children lie. The daily coverage in local 
and national media of events con- 
nected with violence presents a world 
view to parents and children that is 
entirely misleading and creates an 
atmosphere of fear in which the 
development of our children is 
stunted. In fact, the greatest risks to 
children do not come from strangers, 
but from parents, carers and, mosr 
avoidably, roads on which 160 
child pedestrians arc killed every year. 


1 speak as the parent of three chil- 
dren. aged from six to 16. 1 am aware 
(hat letting my children out on the 
streets has some attendant risks, but 
(he dangers of not letting them out are 
much greater. My 11-year-old son. 
who uses the Tube system regularly, 
has older friends who can't take a bus 
by themselves. As Ms Fitzpatrick puts 
it; “Ignorant kids are those most at 
risk. Many primary schoolchildren 
and even some teenagers are treated 
like high-security prisoners, never lei 
out on their own and accompanied 
everywhere.*’ 

Incidents such as thaL at Wolver- 
hampton will reinforce people’s fears 
about letting their children oul Thai 
is why it is so important that political 
and community leaders do not jump 
on the ’’more security” bandwagon. 
Unfortunately, die truth is no one can 
prefect children from people like the 
Wolverhampton machete man or 
Thomas Hamilton, but we can da our 
best to protect them from more com- 
monplace dangers. 


A big ‘Hello!’ to 
the boys 

Tfou may think it just a frivolous 
girly pastime, but celebrity trivia 
traps men top, says Ann Treneman 


R eal men do read Hello! 
in public. Just ask Adrian 
Dixon. He's 27 and not 
afraid to admit to a glance at 
the great and glamorous. 
“Besides, everyone else would 
probably be trying to read it 
over my shoulder,” he says. 

This week the Great Gazza 
Wedding issue hits tbe news- 
stands. If you don't know what 
that is then you must have 
been out of the country when 
Paul Gascoigne and Sheryl 
Failes tied the knoL It’s an 
exclusive like they used to do 
them, with a reputed £150.000 
changing bands to make it 
worth the couple’s while. 

British Airways now stocks 
Hello! in first class and club 
class, but not for the proles in 
economy - 60 per cent of its 
half-mHUon readers are ABCls. 

Launched in the UK in 1988 
with Princess Anne on the 
cover. Hello! has become an 
adjective in its own right and 
copy-cat exclamation points are 
springing up like stigmata at 
Easter. Wfennabes include Here ! 
That's Life! and OKI, which 
last week was running a Bay- 
words babe and baby exclusive. 

But Hello! is way out front It 
has its own curse (the latest vic- 
tim is Margot Hemingway, fea- 
tured before her death looking 
too happy to be true) and its 
own inimitable “news” judge- 


ment Who else would realise 
that what we realty need to 
know is that Donald and Marla 
Hump have given their toddler 
Tiffany a “proper garden”, by 
lifting 30 tons of sod to the top 
of the Trump Tower in Man- 
hattan? Or that “intelligent” 
people would find themselves 
looking at all four photographs 
of heiress Tamara Beckwith 
(“the fiancee of actress Sharon 
Stone's brother”) running out 
of petrol in Knightsbridge. 

“We’re almost an institution 
these days. For instance, peo- 
ple talk about a Hellolstyle 
wedding,” says Hello! publish- 
ing director Sally CaitwrighL 

One commuter, reading the 
New Scientist, said: “If it was 
next to me on the train, I would 
not be ashamed to read it.” 
What he didn’t say was that he 
couldn't step himself from pick- 
ing it up. “There are people 
who are addicted to light relief." 
says Ms Cartwright, People 
seem to view ffeflo/ in the same 
category as chocolate; they 
speak of it as a luxury.” 

But it has yet to achieve the 
ultimate triumph - a cover 
declaring: “The Queen and 
Prince Philip invite us into their 
lovely home to share their sor- 
rows and speak of putting fam- 
ily difficulties behind them ” 
What reader, even of the Inde- 
pendent, could resist that? 



Welcome to the future: Seiko Kinetic®, the first 
quartz watch that turns your movement into 
power. Every move you make is converted Into 
electrical impulses by a tiny built-in powerhouse. 
Ecological, reliable and efficient: wear it one day 
to gain energy for at least two weeks. Wtear it 
daily - it will run continually. Made of titanium: 
light, yet strong and kind to your skin. 20 bar 
water resistant. One-way rotating bezel and 
screw lock crown. Seiko Kinetic - it’s built to last. 
Someday ad watches win be made this way. 
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Clarke upbeat on growth and inflation 


But £12bn jump in borrowing 
target takes City by surprise 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

Kenneth Clarke yesterday held 
out to voters the promise of 
faster growth and lower infla- 
tion in the next IS months, while 
admitting that the economy 
had not expanded as quickly as 
he had predicted so far this year. 

The Chancellor also said gov- 
ernment borrowing this year 
and next would be £ J2bn higher 
than ho estimated in last year's 
Budget, although it would 
scrape below the upper limit set 
by the Maastricht Treaty just in 
time to qualify for the single 
currency. 

Presen Ling his new economic 
forecast yesterday, Mr Clarke in- 
sisted that the budget was head- 
ing towards balance in the 
medium term, paving the way for 
the national debt to fall “in due 
course". Bui he added: “This 
year we face a situation where 
we arc going to have to have light 
control on public spending. " 
He would cut taxes only if it 
could be afforded, he said. 

Vet Mr Clarke's new target for 
the public sector borrowing re- 
quirement (PSBR) next finan- 
cial year is so much higher than 
before that some City econo- 
mists speculated that he was 
pencilling in a “surprise” tax cut 
to be announced in November. 
Others thought the new fore- 
casts still underestimated the 
scale of the likely shortfall in (he 
Government's finances. 

Analysts also said the Chan- 
cellor's optimism about inflation 
paved the way for a further re- 
duction in interest rates. 

“He seems to be lining things 
up to say by the autumn that 
borrowing is not as bad as we 
thought, and lining things up for 


lower interest rales as well.'' said 
Michael Dicks. UK economist 
at City investment bank 
Lehman Brothers. 

Shadow Chancellor Gordon 
Brown criticised Mr Clarke for 
failing to explain why his bor- 
rowing plans were “in tatters”. 
Mr Brown said: “The black 
hole in the public finances 
shows that his economic man- 
agement is neither competent 
nor credible." 

.And Labour leader Tony Blair 
clashed with the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons. 
“Isn't the truth that having 
promised you would cut lax. you 
raised it. and having promised 
you would cut borrowing, you 
raised it?** Mr Blair said, calling 
the Government's handling of 
the public finances “untrust- 
worthy and incompetent.** 

However. Mr Clarke was in 
ebullient form yesterday. “We 
have never had abetter combi- 
nation of economic prospects." 
he said, claiming that he saw 
little danger of anything going 
wrong with the economy during 
the run-up to the General 
Election. 

The new forecast has down- 
graded the growth expected 
this year to 2J percent but pre- 
dicts growth picking up to more 
than 3 per cent on average 
during the next 18 months. 

Consumer spending, which 
was revised up in the forecast, 
drives the predicted expansion 
with a 4.25 per cent increase in 
1W, This would be the fastest 
spending growth since the late 
1980s boom. 

But the Chancellor said a 
surge in consumer spending 
did not threaten achievement of 
the inflation target. “Ail the 
other evidence is that inflation 
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is very subdued indeed." he said. 

In a remark that analysts 
saw as creating room for a fur- 
ther cut in base rales after his 
next monetary meeting with 
the Governor of the Bank of 
England on 50 July, Mr Oarke 
added: “I don’t want to pick a 
quarrel with the Bank, but in the 
entire lime I’ve been Chancel- 
lor their forecasts of inflation 
have always been wrong and 
have always been pessimistic." 

Yesterday's forecast shows in- 


flation falling below the 15 per 
cent target by the end of this year. 

The new Treasury forecast ac- 
cepls that its previous fore- 
casts for the PSBR have been 
too optimistic. It has revised this 
year's target up from f214bn to 
f27bn and next year's from 
f 15bn to £23bn. One reason for 
the revision is higher debt in- 
terest and social security pay- 
ments. both outside' the 
Government’s control total. 
These have added £2bn to ex- 


pected borrowing over the two 
years. 

The bigger reason, how ever, 
is low er forecasts of tax revenues 
amounting to £10bn in two 
years. Although tax receipts 
are still expected to rise asa pro- 
portion of GDP next year, the 
Treasury said changes in the 
structure of the economy meant 
revenues might not grow as fast 
as it had initially expected. 

It suggested that companies 
have become “more efficient in 


managing their VAT liabili- 
ties”, while the shift towards 
part-time work helped explain 
weak growl h in income lax 
revenues. 

The Treasury nevertheless 
managed to predict that Britain 
would just meet the Maastricht 
limit of a 3 per cent of GDP 
budget deficit next year. 

The Government's PSBR 
targets are close to the City av- 
erage. but the £Sbn revision tor 
next vear took manv anahsis bv 


surprise. “It is surprising to see 
the combination of such a 
strong forecast for the econo- 
my and so little improvement in 
the public finances,” said Simon 
Briscoe of Nikko Europe. 

Adam Cole at broker James 
Capel said: “By the November 
Budget, the Chancellor could 
well be looking at revising the 
PSBR forecasts down.” It would 
be the perfect background to 
announcing tax cuts, he said. 

Comment, page 17 


Granada to raise £lbn from hotel sales 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Granada Group is confident of 
raising at least £lbn from the sale 
of its 1? Forte Exclusive Hotels, 
the company's chief executive. 
Charles Allen said yesterday. 

He added that would-bc 
buyers, whose initial bids were 
received last Friday, would be 
men six to eight weeks to review 
confidential documents and vis- 
it hotels before a final list of five 
or six bidders was established. 

“We expect to have all the 
sales completed by December.” 
Mr Allen said. “There has been 
a huge level of interest, and al- 
ready we have had indications 
that bidden: are prepared to pay 
a premium for these properties." 

He declined to discuss indi- 
vidual amounts for each hotel, 
or to confirm the names of po- 
tential buyers. Speculation has 
centred on hotel groups as well 
as wealthy individuals, such as 
the reclusive Barclays brothers. 

According to documents seen 
by the Independent, the 
Grosvenor House is expected to 
raise at least £300m on its own. 
Granada Is forecasting pre-tax 
profits at the flagship luxury 
hotel of £33ra in 199S/99, com- 
pared with about £24m this 
financial year. Nightly yields 
arc expected to rise to £160 a 
room from the current £1 12, un- 
der a profit enhancement plan. 


The information is contained 
in the confidential sales mem- 
orandum sent out to 70 poten- 
tial bidders. Granada declined 
to comment on the details. 

The hotels disposal pro- 
gramme is pan of Granada's 
plan to sell off unwanted assets 
gained when it won its hostile 
£3.9bn bid for Forte earlier this 
year. In addition to the Exclu- 
sives. which include the Hyde 
Park Hotel, the Wesibury hotels 


in London and New York, and 
Brown's, Granada is also selling 
Forte's 21 Welcome Break ser- 
vice areas, its 6S per cent stake 
in Savoy Group and its 25 per 
cent holding in Alpha Airports. 

Analysts “said yesterday that 
the £lbn figure for the Exclu- 
sives was achievable, although 
one cautioned that Granada's 
own profits forecasts for the 
properties depended heavily 
on the hotels cycle. “Changes in 


Government policy on interest 
rates, an increase in terrorism, 
a fall in tourism - all of these 
could affect the profit." said one 
leading leisure analyst. 

Mr Allen said the company 
was confident of being able to 
sell all the earmarked assets 
within the next 18 months, as 
previously staled. The Savoy 
stake wilJ probably lake the 
longest to sell, he added, be- 
cause of the need to work 


Group agrees M-way 
disposal deal with DTI 


Granada has finally reached 
formal undertakings with the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry over the sale of its 
motorway service areas, after 
several months of negotiation. 

Under the agreement, the 
company agreed to sell by 25 
April next year the 21 Welcome 
Break sites it took on following 
its £3.9bn takeover of Forte, con- 
cluded in February. 

Granada also agreed to abide 
by price controls on its services 
and food in the period leading 
up to divestment, in the form or 
a revenue cap set by reference 
to prices on 21 March. The 
deadline, originally set at 15 
months from the date of the un- 


dertakings. was also changed. 
The undertakings were am- 
ended following representations 
by rival operators, who had 
accused Granada of abusing 
its near-monopoly on Britain's 
motorways. 

The most likely buyers of 
Welcome Break are the brewers 
Whitbread or Bass, the French 
hotels and services company 
Accor or a fast-food company, 
possibly McDonald’s. Burger 
King has already reached an 
agreement with Granada to 
franchise its restaurants on 
Granada motorway sites. 

Charles Allen, Granada's 
chief executive, said: “My pref- 
erence is to move very quickly.” 



Charles Allen: Confident 
bidders will pay a premium 


closely with existing manage- 
menl to find a suitable owner. 

He reiterated that a trade 
buyer was the most likely bid- 
der for the Alpha slake, al- 
though he assumed that any 
deal would be accompanied by 
a bid for the whole company. 

Granada has produced profit 
enhancement plans for all the 
Exclusives, and is working with 
general managers to increase 
yields. According to the sales 
memorandum. The Wesibury 
hotel in New York is forecast to 
drive profits from about S4m to 
3boul 5S_2m by I'JOd. with night- 
ly revenues per rivom rising to 
5191 from S152. The Hyde feric 
Hotcl is expected to see pre-tax 
profits rise more modestly, from 
about £6.9m currently to about 
£9.4m by 1999. 

Granada has also introduced 
higher prices and additional 
services in its Travelodge bud- 
get hotel chain, which the com- 
pany intends to keep. Mr .Mien 
confirmed yesterday that the 
higher prices initially pushed oc- 1 
cupancy levels down by up to 4 
percentage points, although he 
said these had recovered, even 
as yields have increased. 

it also emerged yesterday 
that Granada is in negotiations 
with its banks to lower the fi- 
nancing charges on certain 
Forte properties, including the 
leaseback arrangements at the 
Travelodge holds. 


Many unaware 
of pension risks 


nic cicirni 

Almost 2.5 million people risk 
becoming victims of a new 
pensions mis-selling scandal 
because of a “badly drafted" 
section of the new Pensions Act. 

Those most at risk have 
opted out of their state eamings- 
related pension scheme (Serps) 
and have a rebate paid annually 
by the Government into a per- 
sonal pension plan instead. No 
other contributions are made to 
tbc scheme. 

A clause in the Pensions Act, 
introduced last year, forces in- 
surance companies to offer a 
special type of option, called in- 
come withdrawal or deferred 
annuity purchase, to all those 
with a “rebate: -only" pension 
who are about to retire. In re- 
turn for giving up an immedi- 
ate right to a guaranteed, but 
lower, annual income they can 
draw down larger payments 
until the age of 75. 

If the larger payments are 
drawn down until that age and 
investment performance is 
poor, pensioners would only be 
left a small pot ol capital to buy 
an annuity to top-up the basic 
stale pension. 

Insurance companies believe 
that unscrupulous salespeople 


could mis-sell such schemes to 
people who want higher pay- 
ments immediately when they 
retire, without advising them of 
the dangers. 

The Association of British In- 
surers, the industry's trade body, 
is so concerned that it is lobby- 
ing the Government in the hope 
of winning a change in the law. 

One insurance executive, 
who would not be named, said: 
“What worries me is that while 
most of us will be scrupulous, 
it only takes a few to create may- 
hem. Even 1 per cent of mis- 
sold policies could lead lens of 
thousands of cases over the 
years. Unless we act now. we 
could be talking several times 
that number." 

The new-style deferred an- 
nuity pension was given the go- 
ahead by the Government in 
November 1994. 

Instead of buying an annuity 
- a guaranteed annual income 
-pensioners use a slice of their 
total pension fund to live on. 
The rest of their fund continues 
to be invested and is expected 
to grow faster than the cash 
draw-down. 

If investment performance is 
poor, however, Ihe value of 
the fund amid shrink at the time 
when people need it most. 


Takeover bids for Lloyds Chemists Might profits 


BT under 
new fire 
on tactics 
to regain 
cable users 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Pressure was mounting last 
night on BT the dominant tele- 
coms operator, in the wake of 
further accusations that it had 
run a “dirty tricks" campaign to 
win back customers who had 
switched to cable. 

A further seven formal eore- 

E laints were passed on to Oftel 
v cable operators late lust 
week, of which at least six in- 
volved accusations of lcle-. : 
marketing of cable ex-directory ■ 
customers by BT staff, in breach 
of the TelecommunicaliMW .Act. 

Oftel. which is pressing for 
wide competition powers to 
regulate BT"s activities, con- 
finned last night that the addi- 
tional complaints had been 
received, and said it would 
make a statement today or 
tomorrow. 

Until now. BT has claimed 
that ex-directory customers had 
been contacted due to a 
computer glitch, and that no one 
had been addressed by his or 
her name. However, the most 
recent cases involved tele- 
marketing by name, according 
to copies of the statements 
seen by the Independent. 

According to one statement 
from an ex-directory customer, 
the individual arrived home to 
a message from a BT salesper- 
son. who used the customer's 
name and asked that the cali he 
returned. “Then I rang rhem 
back and said: Tve never been 
on BT What are you on about? 
And by the way. whcre've vou 
got ray number from?' They 
answered cable.” 

In another statement, the 
cable customer asked how the 
BT tele-marketer had got the 
phone number. The individuals 
claim to have been told that the 
cable company had provided it, 
but that it was for emergency 
services only. “I’ve never been 
on BT," the "customer claims to 
have said. “The operator then 
apologised." 

In a third case, a cable cus- 
tomer contacted directly by the 
Independent that she had been 
called by BT and asked to con- 
sider switching back. She said last 
night that the BT employee had 
addressed her by her last name. 

When asked how BT had ecu 
the ex-directory number, she 
said the tele-marketer re- 
sponded: “I don't know how 
they got it, I was just given iL" 

A BT spokesman said last 
night: “We have not had any case 
where an individa] is an ex- 
directory customer w'ho has 
been addressed by name.” but 
added that he would not talk 
about individual cases. “We sim- 
ply can’t keep taking these dans 
of innuendo and 'scuttlebutt’' 
from the cable industry, he said. 

More than 50.000 customers 
a month have been deserting BT 
in favour of services offered by 
cable companies. Compeition in 
the industry has intensified 
strongly in the last month as 
laige cable companies have cut 
prices sharpfy. 

Penetration rates achieved by 
cable companies in some areas 
have been as high as 60 per cent, 
posing a big threat to BT’s 
core business. 


MAGNUS GR1MOND 

Lloyds Chemists yesterday 
warned that profits for last year 
would be hit by uncertainty 
over the outcome of the twin 
£650rn takeover bids for the 
company. Both offers, from 
British rivals UniChem and 
Germany's Gehe, are on hold 
pending the outcome of an in- 
vestigation by the Monopolies 


and Mergers Commission and 
a ruling by Trade and Industry 
Secretary Ian Lang. The com- 
pany said it expected him to an- 
nounce his decision by 22 July. 

The warning on trading 
caused analysts to slice around 
£5m to £7m from forecasts of 
profits for the year ending in 
June, leaving an outcome of 
around £50m to £52m. The 
shares slipped 8p to 469p yes- 


terday, still above the 45tip 
price at which Marilyn Llovd. 
the wife of the chairman Alien 
LJoyd, netted £l3.5ra from a 
share sale in May. 

The latest announcement 
comes after a profits warning by 
(he company in April, when it 
announced a dip in interim 
profits from £26. 6m to £25.8 m. 
Although sales and operating 
profits edged up. LJoyds warned 


then that the full year’s figures 
would be hit by £4m to £5m of 
bid-related costs and further 
losses in some of its drug store 
outlets, where morale had been 
sapped by the prospect of being 
sold off after takeover. 

In a statement yesterday, the 
company said further progress 
had been made in the second 
half, with overall like-for-like 
sales increases. However. 


uncertainty over the bids, their 
associated costs and the MMC 
referral meant profit in the 
period would be “lower than 
that achieved in the first half, 
although not by a significant 
amount”. 

Michael Ward, managing 
director, explained: “Putting 
the business through months 
of uncertainly when public 
statements arc made about 


what will happen to various 
parts of the business leads to 
extra costs which affccLs the 
profitability of the business." 

One of the bidders has said 
it would close depots in the 
wholesaling business after a 
takeover. Inevitably, this will 
lead to the loss of the best 
people “because they have 
wives and mortgages and 
children”, he claimed! 
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NatWest 

Notice to Cardholders 


NatWest announces 
the following changes in interest rates 


Credit Cards 


effective from (ond including) 1st August 1996 


warn Aflvgnc 

NatWest Accessi* 1.56% 21.9%* 23.8% 

NatWest Visotoi 1.56% 21.9%* 23.8% 

NotWest Combined 

Card Account 1.56% 21.9%* 23 

NatWest 

MasterCards 1.56% 21.9%* 23 

<*) Based an a credit Emit of EKXXX 

(#) It both NatWest ^cess ond NatWtMf >. 

rentkj held and the annual fee is onju DouawT^*^ °^P un,s «« ci 

the Amor the occt^n w*h^ 

and 22.3X far advance ,ee * 2 0 - 5 * for purchase 

(»*) APR for NatWest MasterCard loan - 22 . 1 X. 

Condition 11 Of the Conditions of Use will 
be amended ocarfngly to reflect these new rate wi* 
effect from 1 August 1996. 


A NatWest I 


Notionol B onfc Flo 41 [pthbun. , 
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Conjuring trick leaves a tax cut on the cards 



‘If Mr Clarke 
entertains serious 
hopes of still being 
Chancellor after the 
election, he should be 
tying to solve the 
borrowing problem the 
next Government will 
inherit' 


Ti is only natural that as the general elec- 

u?- n l ravvs doser the smoke obscuring the 
public finances should get denser, the mir- 
rors more distorting. The achievement of 
ester-day s summer forecast was simulta- 
neously to increase the PSBR figures to 
more realistic levels, keep people guessing 
aooui whether there would nevertheless be 
ax guts in the Budget, and predict that 
jSjiJ 1 ”. sliH b »-* able to satisfy the 
JXSffbl requirement that borrowing 
uSH V* ess lhan 3 P er cent of GDP bv 
i” 7 - 2? there vo u arc. Magic. The Trea- 
sury officials who conjured up this one de- 

i°r^° P u l 00 onc of ihose new 
langled, Greenbury approved, long term 
pe "°™ ance related bonus schemes. 

Y!£ Maastricht trick relies on the fact 
that the deficit that counts for membership 
, of Ok single currency is a slightly different 
definition to the PSBR. U excludes nri- 
vatisalion proceeds but includes a variety 
ot other transactions such as debt write-offs 
tor public corporations and cash-flow 
delays. The upshot is that though it has 
been higher lhan the PSBR for the nasi 15 
years, it will be lower in 1997/9K. Nothing 
suspicious in this, the Treasury insists, just 
a fact of life. Jolly handy one. (hough. 

Bui enough of Maastricht. Europeis bor- 
ing. What we really want to know is whether 
the condition of the Governmenrs finances 
allow Kenneth Clarke to deliver lax cuts. 
Borrowing may well turn out to be even 
higher than the Chancellor's new forecasts. 


This would firmly close l he door on any lax 
cutting if the Chancellor is serious about 
getting the budgel to balance by the end uf 
the century. 

On the other hand, given that the Trea- 
sury prediction for I he PSBR ibis year and 
next is now similar to what independent 
economists expect, Mr Clarke may be able 
to get away with what he did in the last Bud- 
get. It may be possible to find i‘2-3bn for 
lower raxes by trimming expenditure a bit 
here and cutting the contingency reserve 
there without entirely sacrificing his cred- 
ibility as a Chancellor who is tough on bor- 
rowing. His claim that borrowing is on a 
downward path will still be true, as will his 
forecast of a balanced budget in the 
medium term. As at the time of the last 
budget, however, the “medium term" 
becomes a year later. 

The chances arc that the information 
available about revenues and spending by 
November will leave the latter option open 
to Mr Clarke. Bui if he is sincere about the 
need to reduce borrowing, he will avoid the 
temptation. The tax increases announced 
by his predecessor Norman Lamont looked 
for a while as though they had helped close 
the “Mructural" budget deficit, the bit that 
economic growth could not whittle away. 
Unfortunately (he Lamont medicine has 
worn off. 

Slow growth in tax revenues due to 
changes in (he economy ranging from cor- 
porate avoidance to the new -‘flexibility" of 


the labour market have reopened the struc- 
tural gap. If Mr Clarke entertains serious 
hopes of still being Chancellor after the 
election, he should he trying to solve the 
borrowing problem the next Government 
will inherit. All the Same, the fact that the 
summer forecast gives him room For a 
minor lax culling Budgel if the politics 
require it must be something of a comfort. 

W ith two weeks to go before Clare Spot- 
Liswoodc publishes her final, final, yes, 
she really means it this time, FINAL, pro- 
posals for price regulation of British Gas's 
pipeline business (Tr.insCo). there's no sign 
whatsoever of either side budging from the 
entrenched positions they have taken up. 
More than a month of screaming, shouting, 
lobbying and manipulating by British Gas 
has failed to persuade the regulator to al- 
ter her proposals one jot. As far as the reg- 
ulator is concerned, the point about 
depreciation is non negotiable: either 
TransCo accepts this downgrading of the 
amount of depreciation it is allowed to take 
out of charges or the whole thing goes to 
the Monopolies and Mergers Commis- 
sion. The lady is not for turning, and no 
amount of pressure or lobbying will per- 
suade her. 

As fur the other half of this review - 
tough new efficiency targets and a 7.5 per 
cent rate of return assumption - there 
doesn't seem to be much room for 


manoevre there either. The regulator’s 
view is that these are perfectly reasonable 
assumptions and there's not a snowball in 
Hades chance of the MMC being per- 
suaded otherwise. Sulking miserably in 
the comer. TransCo retorts that it has not 
yet been allowed to see the Coopers & 
Lybrand and WS Atkins reports on which 
the assumptions are based. I'll publish 
them then, says Clare Spoil iswoode. 
Er...ho!d on. says British Gas, we didn’t say 
publish. There ’s a lot of commercially con- 
fidential information in those reports and 
we don’t want cvety tom dick and harry 
gaining access to it. do we? 

Why not, says Ms Spqttiswoode. Everyone 
complains about lack of transparency in util- 
ity regulation so let's publish and be damned. 
And so the debate, or rather slanging match, 
goes on. and on, and on. The sooner the 
MMC is assigned to the case the better for 
everyone. The MMC might itself be a some- 
what discredited organisation these days. But 
anything seems better than this. If the reg- 
ulator is indeed shown to have got it fun- 
damentally wrong, then the already strong 
case for root and branch reform of our reg- 
ulatory system becomes overwelming. 

I t may have taken the four partners in Air- 
bus and their sponsor governments a 
decade to agree to turn the consortium into 
a single corporate entity but in retrospect 
that will probably come to be seen as the 


easy bit of the exercise. The bard part be- 
gins now and. if past experience is any guide. 
Airbus will need all of the three years it has 
given itself and more to emerge as a fully- 
fledged commercial operation with it own 
assets and equity- . , 

The most difficult issue is the respective 
valuations of the assets being contributed 
by British Aerospace, which has a 20 per 
rent stake, and the French and Germans, 


more than 20% of the equity since its Air- 
bus division, unlike those of the French or 
Germans, is profitable and efficient. BAe 
has also gone farther than its Continental 
partners in subcontracting out its worksbare. 

Since BAe does not appear to want to 
increase its share of the equity, that would 
mean the other Airbus partners compen- 
sating it for the value of the assets it will 
contribute. BAe's shareholders would 
rishtlv castigate the management if it sold 
them short, but al the same time they need 
to look to the extra profit that will accrue 
if Airbus is placed on a truly competitive 
and commercial footing. . 

If the French can cede the principle that 
38 per cent of each Airbus that rolls off the 
assembly line in Toulouse must be made in 
France, then BAe can afford to give a lit- 
tle as well. There is a bigger prize to be bad 
- the prospect of a folly fledged European 
competitor to Boeing - which dictates that 
national considerations be pul aside. 


Major acts to stop 
regional squabbles 
over investment 


Crest oversees the dawn of a paperless City 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

John Major has intervened to 
prevent regional development 
agendes in different parts of the 
country bidding against one an- 
other for prestige inward in- 
vestment projects. 

The move is understood to 
have been prompted by Down- 
ing Street's anxiety to avoid un- 
seemly squabbles between rival 
agencies and Government de- 
partments in the run-up to the 
general election, particularly on 
projects where large numbers 
of new jobs are at stake. 

The Prime Minister is be- 
lieved to have called in minis- 
ters from the Welsh,. Scottish 
and Northern Ireland offices to- 
js gether with representatives 
^ from their regional develop- 
ment agencies to emphasis the 
need for a co-ordinated ap- 
proach. 

There was uproar in Scotland 
two months ago when it was re- 
ported that the Korean elec- 
tronics giant Lucky Goldstar 
had decided to locate a £lbn 
plant in Whies. William Hague, 
the Secretary of Slate for Whies, 
is thought to have offered a sub- 
sidy of up to £150ra to win the 
project which could create 4,000 
jobs. 

The Koreans pointedly re- 
fused to confirm they had cho- 

In Brief 


sen Wales, although it now ap- 
pears that the plant win be sited 
ia Newport. Gwent and that an 
announcement is imminent. 

Scotland had been bidding to 
have the factory built in 
Lanarkshire while Ireland was 
also a contender. 

News of Mr Major’s inter- 
vention came as the Invest in 
Britain Bureau announced its 
most successful year yet with 
a record 477 inward investment 
projects in 1995-96 worth 
£7bn-£8bn, creating 48,000 
jobs and safeguarding a farther 
97,000. 

In the past three years 
Britain has attracted 1350 pro- 
jects from overseas, creating or 
safeguarding 285,000 jobs. 

The biggest single invest- 
ment was a £l.lbn project by 
Siemens to build a semicon- 
ductor plant in the North east 
- one of 58 inward invest- 
ments from Germany. 

The President of the Board 
of Trade, Ian Lang, rejected 
suggestions that Britain was 
nearing saturation point after 
accounting for 40 per cent of 
all US and Japanese investment 
into the Euopean Union. 

But he indicated that the’ 
□umber of new investors was 
likely to fall, meaning that the 
IBB would concentrate more 
and more effort on overseas 


•Mergers and acquisitions activity is set to rise across Europe 
and especially in the UK over the next 12 months as a result of 
increased competition and a drive to focus on core businesses, ac- 
cording to Price Waterhouse. A survey of 500 top companies found 
45 per cent planning acquisitions in the next 12 months. Activity 
was likely lo be highest in the UK, where 63 per cent said they 
were planning acquisitions. The average number of acquisitions 
expected by the survey respondents was 3.4 daring the year. 


; 3.4 daring the year. 


• Deutsche Bank is restru wring group management into four 
global divisions covering private banking, commercial and insti- 
tutional banking, investment banking and group services. The an- 
nouncement completes a restructuring which has been underway 
since Deutsche announced that it was to base investment bank- 
0ig in London. 

• The International Wrought Copper Council (TWCC), repre- 
senting copper fabricators around the world, hascontacted the 
Securities and Investments Board to help the SIB in its review 
of the London Metal Exchange, the IWCC said. 

• Docks de France, the French food retailer currently being pur- 
sued bv rival French supermarket chain Auctan, kerned that Tesco 
had made a takeover approach. Auchan last week bid ^hnfo 
Docks de France, but Tesco dismissed reports it was poised to 
launch a £23bn counter-bid as speculation. Tfesco said 

Ioobins for acquisition opportunities. It currently operates] 11 

SSS stores in France, which it bought three years ago. 

• Strong demand for British Energy means the proportion of 
sharSavaflable in the UK retail offer for the 

Sfefc^^s^-»rr ,! 2 

AinmiHionshares for sale would be allocated to the retail 
Sfc? TtefiS Sraent for successful applicants in the re- 
mil offer Will be loop a share compared with 105p in the in- 
ternational offer. 

which owns Allied Carpets, CarpetiamL Hams Car- 

• feooninaacconiiianfs^ be subjects tostriSsr mlagovenm® 
.heSSTtficv do on investment circulars, such as prospectuses 
and MinTl^culats. if draft standards issued by the audnas’ 
■vatchdo? tbeAuditing Practices Board yesterday are adopted 

on the exposure drafts of the fostlwo statements of 
investment circular reporting standards have to be made by 31 
October. 


companies which already had 
operations in Britain. Expan- 
sion by existing investors ac- 
counted for 57 per cent of the 
477 projects clinched last year, 
compared with 55 per cent in 
1994-95 and less than half at 
the start of the decade. 

Mr Lang also denied that the 
Euro-sceptic wing of the Con- 
servative party was deterring 
overseas companies from in- 
vesting in Britain for fear of it 
becoming increasingly semi- 
detached from the rest of 
Europe. 

“I see no indication of any 
anxiety because the Govern- 
ment remains committed to 
Europe and the single market-" 
Mr Lang said that the poli- 
cies of Labour would put in- 
ward investors off in droves. 
But IBB sources said their 
soundings, particularly in the 
Pacific Rim, suggested that 
companies would not be in- 
fluenced by a change of 
government. 

Their overwhelming view 
also was that Britain was com- 
mitted to Europe and likely to 
end up taking part in a single 
currency. 

Of the total investments last 
year 46 per cent were by North 
American companies while 35 
per cent were from Europe and 
17 per cent from Asia-Pacific. 

Heritage 
asks for 
suspension 
of shares 

MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Heritage, a supplier of house- 
wares lo retailers and whole- 
salers, asked for its shares to be 
suspended yesterday pending 
clarification of its financial po- 
sition. The group, which in No- 
vember appointed former 
Woohvorths managing director 
Jonathan Weeks to its board, is 
not due to report its annual re- 
sults until October or November. 

The 23p suspension price 
compares with the 9Sp at which 
the shares were launched on the 
Unlisted Securities Market in 
1988 and a peak of 185p later 
that year. They have fallen 
steadily from a recent high of 
108p reached in early 1994, cul- 
minating in a loss of £919,000 re- 
ported for tbe year to April 1995. 
Gearing Then was said to be over 
100 per cent 

Jeffrey Lampert, chairman 
and chief aecutire, said the sus- 
I pension bad nol been iustigat- 
i ed by bankers. “We had 
problems with the computerised 
accounting system for our Lon- 
don company, which is affecting 
foe year-end figures. Until we &> 
tally understand where we are,' 

I don't think h is right to trade 
our shares.” 

The London operation rep- 
resents a substantial part of the 
group s business bui Mr Lampert 
refused to elaborate on the 
problems!. Neither could he say 
now long tire shares would he 
suspended. i 

Problems with a new com- i 

puter system first came to light i 
early is 1995. In Jufy last year the 
company dsnasKd ic finance di- i 
rector. George Raynor, con- i 
finning Simon Gold as his j 
rep la ce me nt in Xorember. when I 
Mr Weeks came aboard. 1 l 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 

Final agreements are expected 
to be locked into place today and 
tomorrow for the new Crest pa- 
perless share clearing system, 
three years and £2Sm of ex- 
penditure after work started. 

The Securities and Invest- 
ments Board will meet, in a cer- 
emony next Monday, to give the 
regulatory approval essential 
before the system can be inau- 
gurated by Kenneth Garke, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Hie big share registrars that 
will use the system are also due 
to sign their contracts with 
CrestCo, tbe operating com- 
pany, over the next 24 hours. 

There have been hiccups in 
recent days over some of the de- 
tails of the contracts between 
share registrars and the infor- 
mation network companies, 
Swift and Syntegra, a BT sub- 
sidiary. which handle the 
movement of data. These have 
to be signed at the same time 
as the contracts with CrestCo. 

But Torn Morrison, chief reg- 
istrar of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, which had been digging in 
its heels over the contract ne- 
gotiations, said yesterday: 
“There has been some move- 
ment today and all the parties 
appear confident that it will be 
sorted out this week." 

Ralph Walrond, managing 
director of Lloyds Bank Regis- 
trars, said: “I firmly expect all the 
contracts to be signed off this 
week. Crest will not be held up 
by contract squabbles and will 
be operational next week.” 

Tbe contract disagreement 
was over who bears the cost of 
fines for delays in service if they 



Pen Kent The chairman of Crest, which fa initiating a ‘paper-free’ share-dearing system 


are caused by the network 
providers. But Mr Whirond said 
he understood this to have been 
solved a fortnight ago and the 
remaining details were “not 
show stoppers'. CrestCo agreed 
to put a cap on the penalties to 
be paid by the registrars. 

Crest is the settlement system 


masterminded by the Bank of a direct cost- excluding spend- 
England when the Stock Ex- ing by firms gearing up to use 
change’s ill-fated Taurus system it- of £25m. with a further £4m 
was abandoned in 1993, having to spend during the run-up pe- 
cost the City as much as £4ti0m nod which lasts until next April. 
in wasted outlays. Shareholders, which indudes 

Crest, headed by Pen Kent, the Stock Exchange with just 3 
an executive director of the per cent, have put in £12m eq- 
Bank of Engl and, has so far had uity, and there is £17m of debt 


The first five weeks of oper- 
ation mil be used to set up ac- 
counts in Crest and to enter 
data, prior to ihe first settlement 
of a share deal on 19 August 

Mr Whirond expects about 
two-thirds of quoted British 
companies to transfer to Crest 
from October to December. By 
the end of April more than 
2J800 securities wffl be settled on 
Crest, representing 95 per cent 
of transaction volume on the 
Stock Exchange. Paper will have 
virtually disappeared for Gty in- . 
stira lions. 

Mr Walrond said the vast 
majority of small private in- 
vestors^ would not notice any dif- 
ference as Crest started up and 
dismissed fears that dealing 
costs would rise, saying the 
worn that could happen was that 
costs to qnall investors would 
stay the same. 

He said the workload of reg- 
istrars such as Uoyds after 
switchiqg loan electronic system 
would be unaffected since small 
investors, who own about 20 per 
cent of British equities, account 
for SO per cent of the volume of 
wodc for registrars. The dramatic 
change would be for institutional 
shareholders, who account for 
most of the value of shares on 
the Exchange but only 10 per 
cent of the work for registrars. 

Over the next few years, it is 
planned to reduce the Crest set- 
tlement period from the present 
five days, first to three days and 
then to immediate payment on 
delivery. Mr Walrond said it 
would also be “hugely beuefr- 
dal" for London as an interna- 
tional market if Crest was 
combined with the Bank’s Cen- 
tral Gilts Office in a angle set- 
tlement organisation. 


Brussels directives to push up water bills 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

Water bills could rise by as 
much as a third to meet the cost 
of implementing new Euro- 
pean Union directives, the head 
of the water consumers watch- 
dog warned yesterday. ' 

Jim Gardner, chairman of the 
! Ofwat national customer couiv- 
cil, said the three directives 
under consideration in Brussels 
had enough financial clout to 
make it inevitable there would 
be a “substantial impact" on 
customer bills. 

The average household wa- 
ter bill is currently £218. The in- 


dustry will be allowed to in- 
crease charges by an average of 
inflation plus 1 per cent for tbe 
ten years to 2005 to meet an in- 
vestment programme already 
expected to cost £24bn 

Under the draft revised 
drinking water directive, water 
companies may have to replace 
all lead pipes over a 15-year pe- 
riod, at a cost of some £2bn. 
This would add £5 to the aver- 
age domestic bill. 

Proposed revisions to the 
bathing water directive would 
replace guidelines on water 
cleanliness with mandatory tar- 
gets requiring heavy addition- 


al expenditure on sewage 
treatment, said an Ofwat 
spokesman. The third directive 
is an entirely new one covering 
demand and supply, security of 
supplies and measures needed 
to avoid droughts. 

Mr Gardner said it was not 
yet possible to cost this direc- 
tive accurately. However, he 
pointed out that when the ur- 
ban waste water treatment di- 
rective was introduced it added 
£44 to domestic bills. This fig- 
ure was subsequently reduced 
to £23 through efficiency im- 
provements. 

The water industry expects to 


spend £2.8bn a year between 
1995 and 2000 and £1.9Sbn a 
year from 2000-2005 to meet en- 
vironmental standards under 
current EU directives. 

Mr Gardner said that the 
voice of water customers must 
be heard in Europe before any 
new directives were finalised. 

“We need to ensure proper 
and genuine consultation on this 
major tranche of proposed 
measures, and to see that their 
impact and effectiveness is cor- 
rectly costed and the resulting 
charges implemented at a pace 
with which all customers, both 
business and household, par- 


ticularly those on low incomes, 
can cope" he said. 

Mr Gardner was speaking as 
the Ofwat customer council 
published its annual report 
praising the decision by a num- 
ber of companies, including 
North West Water, Welsh Wa- 
ter and Wessex Water, to ap- 
point non-executive customer 
directors. 

Three of the four companies 
in the east of the country had 
also agreed to adopt a binding 
mediation and compensation 
scheme under which the Ofwat 
customer service committee 
decides levels of payment. 


Lafarge lifts bid 
for Ennemix 


PATRICK TOOHER 

The protracted bid battle for 
Ennemix, the aggregates tiddler, 
took another twist yesterday 
when French group Lafarge 
increased its cash offer to 515p 
per share, valuing the company 
at £10m* 

Lafarge’s move came minutes 
after the stock market closed 
and fofloued reports that RMC, 
another industry giant, had in- 
creased its stake in Ennemix to 
5 per cent after buying more 
than 1 million shares in the mar- 
ket at Lafarge's new offer price. 

Lafarge said its UK subsidiary’ 
Norbrit yesterday bought 
618,500 Ennemix shares and 
now speaks for 49 per cent of 
the company. Dealers noted an- 
other active session in foe shares, 
which dosed 4p higher at 55p. 

Derek Jenkins. KMC finance 
director, confirmed his compa- 
ny had been in the market buy- 
ing Ennemix s shares for foe 
third day running, though he 
thought RMC’s stake in Enne- 


mix now stood at “just over two 
percent”. 

Dealers reckoned RMC’s 
move was an attempt to prevent 
rival Lafarge acquiring foe 90 
per cent of Ennemix it requires 
to mop up the whole group. 

But Mr Jenkins denied that 
RMC had sought to spoil La- 
farge's previous, agreed 4dp 
per share bid for Ennemix by 
purchasing stock through bro- 
ker James Capel at 50p. 

“It is a strategic move,” he 
insisted last night. “We won't 
make a bid for Ennemix.” RMC 
plans to issue another statement 
to the stock exchange today. 

RMC is foe third large con- 
struction company to show an 
interest in the tiny East Anglian- 
based quarries group. In April. 
Ennemix defeated a hostile. 
£6.7m bid from Rcdland. the 
building materials group, which 
involved appeals to the 
Takeover Panel and disagree- 
ments about foe valuations of 
Ennemix s nine quarries and 16 
concrete plants. 


Friendly 

HOTELS PLC# 


19 9 5 
RESULTS 


RESULTS IN BRIEF 


TURNOVER 
PRETAX PROFIT 
DIVIDEND 

EARNINGS PER SHARE (BASIC) 


1995 

HOTELS & CATERING 

(CONTINUING OPERATIONS) 
£000 
36,455 
4,180 
5.7p 
lUp 


• Tbe hotels division performed well and « expected to show a further improvement in for ruireni 
yoc. Provision has been nude for tbe intended disposal of the serviced offices division. 

• significant agreement with Choice Holds International was completed in May 1996. Ir provides 
substantial funding for further hotel developments on z larger scale, as well as tbe benefit from h-mg 
tbe Master Franchisees for Choice in the U K- and Ireland. 

■ Tbe Group operates 30 holds with over 3,100 rooms. A further number are under active development. 

■ Fully diluted net assets increased to 302 p per ordinal)' share. 

• As is now customary, the Chairman and Chief Executive's rale are being spin and a new fWf 
Executive has been appointed. 

• As a lean single core business with strengthened future prospects, useful progress is anticipated in 
1996 and beyond- 

Friendly Hotels - The Best Choice 

For a copy of the latest Report and Accounts please apply to the Secretary, 

Friendly Hotels PLC, Premier House, 10 Greycoat Place, London SW1P 1SB. 
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market report/shares 


MfT'n'ifyiM 

FT-SE 100 
3752.3+10.8 
FT-SE 250 
4347.7 +8.2 
FT-SE 350 
1886.5 +5.0 
SEAQ VOLUME 
701.6m shares, 
29,618 bargains 
Gifts Index 
92.80 +0.14 


British Biotech leads an ailing sector in the sickbay 


TAKING STOCK 


% 


1- 


stere price, pence 
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British Biotech, only a few 
weeks ago the wonder share of 
the then high-flying drugs sec- 
tor, slumped deeper into the 
sick bay, failing 135p to Zl2Sp 
- only"78p above its rights is- 
sue price. The nil paid rights 
units collapsed l33p to 80p. 

The agony at BntBio does 
not endanger its £143m rights 
cash: the call has been under- 
written by Kleinwort Benson. 

The group has led a ragged 
retreat of the biotech shares. 
In May. the company and the 
sector were riding high with in- 
vestors stampeding into the 
fledgling drug groups, many of 
them nursing little more than 
sky high hope factors. 

Life most of the pack. Brit- 
Bio is deep in the red. Last 
month it - accompanied its 
£I43m cash call with a loss of 
£25. lm. But il made encourag- 
ing noises about its Marimastat 
cancer treatment and Lciri- 
nafanL a pancreatic product 

All then seemed well. The 


shares, although below May's 
3,265p peak, were comfortably 
above the rights price and 
there was little danger of the 
underwriters being tailed in to 
earn their rich fees. 

But BritBio came under 
pressure. Merrill Lynch helped 
the shares on their way when 
it said they were overpriced 
and. as is so often the case in 
the stock market, there was a 
sudden change in sentiment. 
BritBio was not the only to suf- 
fer: most the so-called bio 
babes suddenly discovered just 
how tough the market can be. 

Still, it could be argued Brit- 
Bio has seen it all before. Last 
year its shares were 445p. 

Among the other drug 
shares looking sick are Cell- 
tech. off 34p at 535p, after a 
peakof683p; Chlrosdence 8p 
down at 36op after 514p and 
Cortecs International L2p low- 
er at 2S3p after 41Sp. The biob- 
abes are collectively 44 per cent 
off their high points. 



MARKET REPORT 

DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


The sudden sickness in the 
drugs sector is threatening the 
flood of new issue. Beeson 
Gregory denied stories that Ak 
izyme. due to arrive on AIM 
with a £10m valuation, was in 
any danger. Cambrio from 
Henry Cooke Lumsden seems 
to be struggling and there is 
talk its valuation has been cuL 
Amid the carnage the 
granddaddy of the sector and 
leader of the pack, Glaxo Wefl- 
come added 6p to 579p. 

Glare's display was in line 
with the rest of the market with 
the two leading indices making 
modest headway. 

BSkyB, the satellite televi- 
sion station, was the best per- 
forming blue chip, gaining 14p 


to 468p following its digital TV 
deal with Bavarian mogul Leo 
Kirch, 

To mkins ' attempt to throw 
off the yoke of the conglom- 
erates image gathered strength 
with a 7p gpin to 25Sp but Han- 
son, with NatWest lowering its 
sum-of-the-pans figure from 
165p to 153p. shaded to 
171-25p and BTR lost 3^p to 
2435p. 

Granada, as Whitehall 
rather belatedly cleared the 
£3.9bn Forte bid. gained 9p to 
834p and British Airway's rose 
6 .5p to 549p on herpes of a set- 
tlement with its pilots. 

Expectations of takeover 
bids, as always, drifted around. 
Earmarked' for corporate 


acmitv were Standard Char- 
tered. *17p higher at 652p and 
Cadburv Schweppes, op to 
5l3p. Luxury goods group 
dome. on renewed hopes ol a 
mop up bid from Richemont, 
the Swiss+ased. South .African 
controlled group, improved 

I3p to 61Sp- 

Regional TV' shares were 
again m demand with HTV up 
7p to S57p and Ttiujahlre-Tsw 
Tees edging ahead 3p to Ir^Sp- 

Tesco. on fears it is about to 
mount a £2.5bn French su- 
permarket strike which would 
provoke a rights issue, fell 
15p to 30O5p. . 

BTG. the old Briush Tech- 
nology Group, celebrated its in- 
clusion in the supporting index 

with a 30p gain to 1.895p-_ It re- 
placed the suspended Wrckes. 

Rail track edged ahead lp to 
against its 190p flotation 
price. The shares have nudged 

~ 'Sin the grey market British 
Energy, with the public offer 


closing today, was lllp to 
Hip. " 

Applevard. the garage group, 
rerereed'9p to 93p following ac- 
counting problems at its Ian 
Skeflv Manchester dealership. 

Frost, the petrol retailer 
caught in the cross fire of the 
superstores price war. edged 
forward 2p to 9Sp with PDFM 
lifting its stake to 143 per cent. 
There is talk a hedge fund has 
3 substantial short position. 
Eurocamp fell 13p to 204p on 
a profit warning. 

Ennemix rose 4p to 55p. Af- 
ter hours Lafarge lifted its 
stake to 49 per cent and its bid 
to 52.5p. 

Arocet Mining, a gold and 
tungsten group which arrived 
through James Gapel at 240p 
in March, gained I4p to ISOp. 
■Hie shares have been down to 
142p. 

On Of ex. Skynet, develop- 
ing a car security system, 
jumped 55p to 250p. It was 
floated at 27op. 


QSualeigh, a struggling 
maker of baby buggies and 
golf trolleys, accounted for a 
huge slice of the market ac- 
tion. It achieved a turnover of 
84.7 million shares with 
parcels of op to 9 million go- 
ing through. The price moved 
op 03p to 5p. 

The company has had a 
torrid time with only one 
profit recorded since 1990. 
The market guess is one or 
the institutional sharehold- 
ers has called it a day, per- 
haps leaving the way dear 
for a cash and management 
injection. 

ginterim profits of Cookstro. 
the industrial materials 
group, could be disappoint- 
ing. Greig Mkfdlefoo is 
shooting for £S4m against 
£81 -2 m. 

For the year it is looking 
fbr a gain from to 

£208w5m. The shares rose4p 
to 262p. 
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Grand tour: The Queen and Nelson Mandela enjoying the acclaim of the crowds outside Buckingham Palace 


Photograph: Gtynn Griffiths 


The man who made a rainbow shine 




RAYMOND WHITAKER 

The sky was threatening, but at 
least there was a rainbow. Tra- 
ditional British ceremonial was 
no match yesterday for the 
sheer excitement that Nelson 
Mandela seems to inspire 
wherever he goes. 

As his Rolls Rovce swung 
into Horse Guards "Parade for 
the formal welcome at the 
start of the South African pres- 
ident's slate visit to Britain, 
more than 6.000 spectators 
waving the flag of his rainbow- 
nation cheered, screamed and 
chanted in a manner never 
witnessed before at the arrival 
of a foreign leader. It seemed 
appropriate that the band of 
the Irish Guards played the 
theme from “Star Wars". 

The large proportion of chil- 
dren in the crowd, many wav- 
ing hand-drawn flags and 
posters, kepi up the chants of 
'Nel-son. Nel-son’' as he was 
greeted by the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. They con- 
tinued even as the 78-year-old 
president, moving stiffly, in- 
spected the guard of honour. 
On the dais, John Major must 
have wished he could provoke 
such adulation. 

•* When Jacques Chirac came 
Iasi month, there were a cou- 
ple of thousand people here, no 


more." said a veteran of such 
occasions. “As for the noise, I 
have never heard anything like 
it before." 

“1 confess to being some- 
thing of an Anglophile," Mr 
Mandela says in his autobiog- 
raphy. “When I thought of 
Western democracy ana free- 
dom. I thought of the British 
parliamentary system. In so 
many ways, the very model of 
the gentleman for me was an 
En glish man." He visited Eng- 
land for 20 days in 1962, while 
on the run from the white gov- 
ernment in South Africa; now 
he is back as president. 

The cacophony did not lend 
itself to reflection about the 
symbolic importance of the 
occasion: about bow Mr Man- 
dela had travelled from break- 
ing rocks on Robben Island to 
being a guest at Buckingham 
Palace, an honour never ac- 
corded to any of his white pre- 
decessors. That moment came 
only during the playing of 
South Africa's two anthems, 
first the Xhosa hymn 
(italsJNkosi 5 ike lei' iAfrika 
(God Bless Africa), then the 
Afrikaans anthem, [italsjDie 
Stem (The Voice). As a group 
of black children in the crowd 
sang the Xhosa supplication, 
there were tears among many 
spectators who had fled South 


Africa in the apartheid years 
and settled in Britain. 

Morris MohlaJa, 48. exiled in 
1983, had brought his 24-year- 
old niece, Gloria Alfred, from 
Cape Town, to watch. “What do 
I hope for from this? I hope 
there will be lots of investment 


in South Africa, and that peo- 
ple won’t concentrate so much 
on the crime issue,” he said. Mr 
Mandela's chance to appeal for 
trade and investment will come 
todayfwed] at a business con- 
ference in London's Barbican 
Centre. 


Under apartheid Mr 
Mohlala would have been clas- 
sified as black and his niece as 
“Coloured" (mixed-race). “But 
we're just one happy rainbow 
nation now,'’ said Ms Alfred 
who was wearing a “New South 
Africa" T-shirt She clung to a 


railing on the Mall to ensure 
that she could see Mr Mandela 
and the Queen pass by in an 
open carriage. 

Last night there was a state 
banquet at Buckingham Palace 
for Mr Mandela and his daugh- 
ter Zeoani, who is married to 




Handbagged: Mandela and daughter, Zenani, at tee Palace with the royal couple 
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a Swazi prince, but the presi- 
dent, who has retained the 
habit of rising early from his 
prison days, will be out plant- 
ing a tree in St James's Park at 
7.30am today. Tomorrow he is 
due to address a joint session 
of Parliament and receive hon- 
orary degrees from Oxford. 
Cambridge and six other uni- 
versities. but in a BBC radio in- 
terview he singled out the visit 
he wili make to Brixton in 
south London on Friday, say- 
ing he wanted to thank all 
those who backed his fight 
against apartheid. 

The South African exiles in 
yesterday’s crowd, however, 
wanted to thank Mr Mandela. 
Sally Smith was standing at the 
front in a Springbok rugby 
shirt — “and if you had told me 
that one day I would be wear- 
ing this, I would never have be- 
lieved it". She was brought to 
Britain in 1977 by her mother, 
Margaret, a journalist who had 
fallen foul of the government 

*Tm going to cry today,” was 
all Margaret could say, but 
her daughter spoke for her. 
“We came here when people 
hated everything South 
African. I've been here so long 
that I don't know which coun- 
try I belong in any more, but to- 
day I feel very proud to be 
South African." 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

It may not have looked that vra* 
but the Guard of Honour for 
president Mandela yesterday 
was drawn entirely from mem- 
bers of the ethnic minorities. 
Tbev were ail Irish- 

A quarter of the “Micks", as 


come front the Irish Republic. 
35 per cent from Lister and the 
remainder from Irish families 

in Britain. _ 

But, conscious of criticism 
that black and Asian people 
were under-represented in the 
Guards, the Army managed to 
pot one black. Irish guardsman 
in the front rank . 

With President Mandela's 
visit, the Army’s recent drive to 
raise “ethnic awareness” was 
put to the test. 

The 1st Battalion the Irish 
Guards is the unit currently on 
ceremonial duties, and the 
Army said it would not hare 
been possible to draft the small 
number of Mack Guardsmen 
into London to greet President 
Mandela; nor did they see any 
reason why they should. 

The Army has been made 
acutely aware that the pro- 
portion of black and Asian 
people in the forces, and espe- 
cially in the Household Caval- 
ry and five regiments °f foot 

Guards, is unrepresentative of 
the nation as a whole. 

A recent slndy by the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality 
highlighted discrimination 
against black people in the 
Household Cavalry: 

Until recently, it was not 
possible to . determine bow 
many soldiers came from eth- 
nic minorities, because records 
were not kept in that way. It was 
left to the Prince of Wales to re- 
mark that there were very few 
Mack faces to be seen under 
bearskins. 

Bat since Jane 1, revised 
forms have been introduced as 
part of a system for monitor- 
ing the progress of ethnic mi- 
nority applicants in all three 
services, and a separate record 
has been kept on the ethnic 
origin of all applicants to the 
Household Cavalry. 

Equal opportunities aware- 
ness is now part of military 
command training at all levels: 
the first lectures were given at 
Sandhurst in August L995 and 
at the Staff college. 

The issue is also now raised 
during promotion courses for 
corporals and sergeants. 


Menzies’ measures bearing fruit 


John Menzies, like its larger rival WH 
Smith, has had its share of problems over 
the past couple of years. Heavily de- 
pendent on newspaper wholesaling, it 
was badly affected by the newspaper pub- 
lishers' decision to screw down distrib- 
ution contracts a year ago. That 
compounded difficulties Menzies already 
faced as a result of the shake-up in the 
market following a 1993 Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission inquiry into the 
industry. The resulting profits warning 
in January hit the shares, but figures out 
yesterday suggest Menzies' attempts to 
tackle its problems arc bearing fruit. 

Pre-tax profits down 5.8 per cent to 
£35.9m in the 53 weeks to 4 May were 
better than the market was going for and 
the shares responded with a 19p rise to 
574p yesterday. The results reflected a 
modest £lm recovery in newspaper 
wholesaling profits in’ the second half 
after a £4m slide in the opening six 
months, which bore most of the cost of 
radical measures to revitalise the busi- 
ness. A 14 per cent like-for-like sales 
growth in the second half augurs well 
for the division. 

Initial or first full-year contributions 
from three operations bought in 1995 
helped offset the dip in newspapers, 
pushing profits from the whole distrib- 
ution division £lm ahead to £27 Jm. But 
the group's efforts to ginger up its re- 
tailing operations were again frustrated 
Iasi year. 

The first year of a three-year plan to 
rejuvenate the John Menzies newsagents 
chain saw it chip in something over £ 2 m 
to these figures, up from break-even be- 
fore, with sales in refurbished stores 
showing an 1 1 per cent underlying rise. 
But the good work was undone at the 
Early Learning Centre, the toyshop 
chain aimed at younger children, where 
profits dipped overfim. The 4 per cent 
sales decline suggests it may be running 
out of steam in the face of strong com- 
petition from the likes of Wbohworflisand 
Argos. Outside consultants are taring a 
wholesale look atthe business, but it may 

struggle as birth rales fell. 

Arguably the best news yesterday 
was the forthcoming management 
changes, which will see the family' loosen 

its grip at board level at least, although 
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it retains control of over 50 per cent of 
the shares. David Mackay, who moves 
up from wholesaling to the chief exec- 
utive's post has impressed Gty observers. 

Profits of around £42m would put the 
shares on an undemanding forward mul- 
tiple of 12. They are reasonable value 
on prospects of further recovery, but the 
market is very tight. 

Triplex bubbly 
in flat Midlands 

If a Government-backed report pub- 
lished yesterday is to be believed the West 
Midlands is failing the UK when it comes 
to manufacturing productivity, invest- 
ment and competitiveness. 

Colin Cooke, non-executive director 
of Triplex Lloyd, one of the region’s best- 
known metal bashers, disagrees. “Mr 
Heseltine would be proud of us,’’ he 
claimed yesterday. His boast is not an 
idle one. In the year to March 19% prof- 
its on continuing operations rose to 
£15.4ra from £10.7m, helped by a £1. 7m 
property gain, on sales 8 per cent high- 
er at £1 90m. 


Stripping out a £3.9m one-off loss re- 
lated to the disposal of the remaining 
building products division, the pre-tax 
figure was 14 per cent up at £9.5m. The 
dividend was held at 7p, covered by earn- 
ings per share of 10.4p. 

With a core competence in castings. 
Triplex is benefiting from exposure to 
late cyde sectors, especially in power en- 
gineering, which supplies the likes of 
.ABB, Siemens and Wsstingbouse. Its re- 
turn on sales jumped from 6 J per cent 
to 8.5 per cent and at one power com- 
pany. Faralloy. sales rose by more than 
50 per cent. Smalt wonder Mr Cooke is 
confident that double-digit margins will 
be achieved in this divisjan later thisyear. 

The picture is more mixed on the au- 
tomotive side. An increased pension 
charge and maintenance problems at the 
Precision Components subsidiary re- 
stricted the improvement in margins to 
5.8 per cent from 5.6 per cent. Howev- 
er, demand for diesel engine components 
is strengthening and Triplex seems set 
fair to meet brokers’ forecasts of £l4m- 
£15m pre-tax for the full year. 

At the higher end of expectations the 
shares, up 12p to 173p, stand on a 
prospective p/e of 10. The quality of earn- 


John Menzies: at a glance 


Martel value: £32 3m. share price 574p 

Five-Year record 19921993199419951938 Share price pence 

Source: Datagram 
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mgs is unlikely to be enhanced if more 
property profits are booked, but the rat- 
ing still looks a little mean. 

Bespak set 
for growth 

A shaft of light has fallen on Bespak. 
After a torrid three years and a man- 
agement clearout. the maker of asth- 
ma inhaler devices and valves looks at 
last to be set on the growth track. 

Yesterday's figures showing losses of 
£Mm turning into profits of £16. 9m in 
the year to 3 May overstates the extent 
of the recovery at the group. Underlying 
profits actually rose 58 per cent to 
£S.7m. after stripping out a £102m write 
back of a previous £18.tim provision as 
a result of resolving the dispute over the 
near-disastrous inhaler contract entered 
into with ML Laboratories. 

Even so, management are clearly pro- 
ducing the goods. In the UK, die 
launch of Glaxo Wellcome s A ecu haler 
diy powder inhaler in early 1995 helped 
drive profits 22 per cent higher to £7.6m. 
It is generating sales of £5m for Bespak 
and manufacturing capacity is being ex- 
panded. Meanwhile, the valves business 
has returned to more normal levels af- 
ter destocking in the previous year. 

The once-troubled US business also 
seems to have fumed the comer, with 
underlying profits quadrupling to 
£ 1 . 2 m, before restructuring charges. 
The Tenax North Carolina inhaler 
business saw sales rise 27 per cent. Be- 
spak believes it has stabilised the fall 
off in sales of keyhole surgery products 
from Tenax Danbury in Connecticut af- 
ter its main customer, US Surgical, saw 
its market share plummet. 

The prospects for Bespak look 
brighter than (hey have for a while. As 
well as increased AccuhaJer sales, it has 
Medeva’s new generic salbutamol in- 
haler, RhOne-Poulenc Rorer's UUra- 
haler (taken over with Fisons) and a 
couple of new products from ML to 
look forward to. 

Profils of £10m ihis year would put 
the shares, up 27p to 420p, on a for- 
ward pricc/camings ratio of 16. Hold. 


man with a mission to 
bring films to London 


City Diary 

John Willcock 


David Potter, the charming 
chap who has breathed new 
life into mini merchant bank 
Guinness Mahon, is set to do 
the same for film-making in 
London. 

Mr Potter has been ap- 
pointed non-executive chair- 
man of the London Film 
Commission, which is the 
creation of Christabel Albery 
of the notable theatre family, 
and aims to copy (he huge 
success of similar bodies in 
cities like New York. 

Mission: Impossible, the 
latest Hollywood block- 
buster. was made on location 
in London, and Mr Potter 
hopes that more film-makers 
will choose the capital. “The 
City, Government and 
Labour have all come to see 
how films bring jobs and rev- 
enue." he says. The commis- 
sion will promote London as 
a location and help provide 
facilities, by simplifying rela- 
tionships with local bor- 
oughs. the police and 
residents' associations. 

Guinness Mahon has been 
involved in raising film finance 
in the last 20 years, for pro- 
jects such as Richard Ilf, The 
Crying Game and Howards 
End. The bank's Global 



David Potter: Aims to get 

the City In the can 

Rights Fund recently bought 
the rights to Sooty - although 
Mr Potter groans": “I t hink 
Sooty has had about as much 
coverage as he can bear.’' 

Who is the Hot Tub Sheikh? 
Over the past few months a 
mysterious Middle Eastern 
investor has appeared on (he 
Chicago currency markets, 
taking imilti-miUion-pound 
long positions in sterling- 
doUar options (ie betting the 
pound will rise against the 
greenback). Dealing desks 
don’t know who he is, but he 
has laid such large bets that 


John Menzies will step aside next year as chairman of the 
newspaper wholesaling company which bears his name after 
4S years in the top slot The Eton-educated Scot, who is 70 
next year, becomes life president as part of a wider shake-qn 
oT senior management- His career spans an early stint in the 
Grenadier Guards and II years as a director of Vidal Sas- 
soon, the upmarket shampoo company. Mr Menzies is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Company of Archers, a select body of men 
who make up Her Majesty’s Bodyguard for Scotland. Some- 
times they even don the gear (including a feather-plnmed ban 
and shoot some arrows. A long way from shifting newspapers 


the white-sock boys have 
paid him the ultimate 
punter's accolade and 
awarded him a nickname. 

One senior economist 
recalls a similar anonymo 
investor who gave govern- 
ments a fright by moving i 
rency markets in the 1980 
who was dubbed simply “1 
Egyptian". No one ever 
found out who be was. 

As for the Sheikh, who 
presumably phones in his 
deals from a hot tub, the 
economist muses: “He’s 
probably just some lowly < 
who works for Sumitomo. 

The price per copy of the 
Ireasury’s summer forecaj 
on the economy has risen 
from £6.50 last ’year to £7: 
This, as an economist poii 
out, represents a 15.3 per 
cent increase, compared w 
Deadline inflation of just 2 
per cent. Doctor, heal tbys 

When Granada’s chief ext 
utive Charles Allen joined 
the company five years aa 
he suggested that they 
should buy five or six of tt 
fop UK football clubs as a 
investment. Boardroom a 
leagues thought the Citv 
would never wear it, and t 
! |“ ea shelved. Since th 
(he City has done a 180- 
jegree turn, feting clubs li 
Manchester United. Whic 
does not console Mr Aller 
since those dubs that bavt 

floated are already folly vi 

hoJ ^ ,th no ^gains to b 
had. As ever with invest- 

Mr Allen reflected 
yesterday, timing is all. 
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THIRD TEST: Uninspiring England wrap up serie s but leave ple nty | ° f [ r | 0 | 0 ^| g l - 1 P ( j ov( j 
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A victory 
that poses 

questions 


mm 



England may have taken the un- 
usual step of actually winning a 
series, but their solitary victo- 
ry against a side in the throes 
of rebuilding was hardly re- 
sounding evidence of a revival, 
and despite the endearing hype 
and methods introduced by 
their coach, David Lloyd, world 
domination is still dealy light 
years away. 

When stumps were finally I 
and mercifully drawn on this 
toothless contest, England had 
somehow managed to bowl In- 
dia out. As this was more to do i 

with the visitors not wanting to 
bring Test cricket into disrepute, , 
by prolonging the agony of an 
already deceased game, Eng- 
land’s "bowlere can only take 
minim al credit. 

By some bizarre interpreta- 
tion of the old supply and de- 
mand curve, they were still 
charging money to get mto 
this game at lunchtime, which 
seemed a bit rich. However, 
Lhose foolish enough to part 
with their cash would, after the 
previous torpor-ridden days, 

- not have been disappointed. 

" For one thing, Sachin len- 
dulkar almost played the in- 
nings of the series and his 74 
was simply total domination by 
another name. Coming m at 104 
for 2, he larruped the bowling 
to all parts and judging by the 
ferocity of his strokes, it was 
clear that he for one, was not 
prepared to swallowed up by 
the dreariness. 

Sadh\ that now appears to 
be the 'destiny of captam, 

Mohammad Azharuddm, who 

completed a bereft tour with 

his second single figure score 
of the match, when hewasbnf- 
handy caught at ™d-off by 

Dominic Cork. By the tune In- 
dia play their next Test, he l 



at Went Bridge 

unlikely to be in charge. 

By contrast, Saurav Gangu- 
ly, had every reason to be up- 
beat But if his third century m 
successive innings eluded him, 
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when Cork forced him into 
playing the ball on to his 

stumps, his 48 was still full of 

classy strokes. 

He is an exciting prospect 

unexpectedly unearthed after 
Navjot Sidhu's departure from 

the lour. Fittingly he won both 

the man of the match as well as 
India’s man of the senes. No 
mean feat when Ttndulkar has 

kept the competition keen with 

a brace of hundreds of his 
own. 


In contrast to the previous 
four days of this match, when 
only 13 wickets had fallen, they 
positively tumbled yesterday, 
and 11 - including two of Eng- 
land’s first innings - fell be- 
tween the start and 5 . 20 pm. 

Of the remainder that feu 
during India's second innings, 
Mark Ealham managed to bag 
four, in the space of 17 balls 
Unless injury intervenes over 
the next fortnight, he is virtu 
ally certain to play against Pak 
istan at Lord's. 

Less certain is the fate ot his 
Kent team-mate Min Patel, 
who wheeled away into the 
rough without ever really trou- 
bling either left-hander or right 
Having taken just a single wick- 
et in the series, he is in that un 
enviable limbo land of haying 
learnt just about all there is to 
his art at county level. 

He is phlegmatic, which is vt 
tal in a spinner. Yet if he is to 
improve, he must learn to spin 
the ball, a habit only a pro- 
longed exposure to good pay 
ers at Test level wifl «elp 
promote. On the evidence so 
far, he may not get it,’ and Ian 
Salisbury will undoubtedly be- 
come the name, the selectors 
will have in mind, as pitches be- 
come drier. .. 

After the match, Atherton 
> identified that England had 
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upbeat 
despite 

low-key 
finish 

JON CULLEY 

hampagne corks popped in 
England dressing room. 
3, David Lloyd, jomed 
the captain, Mike Atherton, m 
bnishSg aside the Mgabve asr 
P tsof a low-key draw m tile 
d Tfest, and talking up their 
team’s chances in thetoi^her 

ES'-bES 

spinners and 

t^vkss-and weVe beaten them. 

Atherton di smi ssed the sug- 
gestion that the senes agamst 
India had been merely a gentle 

warm-up the summed 

meatier confrontation, “Weve 
fi#w r seen it that way, he said. 
“And weean dnwalot of plus 

from the serie^^chas 

the re-emergence ofNa^r 

Hussain and Chns * 
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settled on a nucleus of players, 

but were still trying to film the 

final pieces. Whether or not 
that nucleus currently contains 
Graeme Hick is unclear, but 
with Alec Stewart playing weU 
and Nick Knight recovered 
from injury. Hick ha f 
weeks to convince the selectors 
he should be part o f the r evival. 

However, when smppea to 
its barest essentials, England’s 
resurgence has amounted to lit 
tie more than a couple of com- 
petent one-day performances, 
followed by a decisive victory at 
Edgbaston on a surface unfit for 
Tfest cricket. 

If England had truly turned 
a competitive comer, then they 
wouldnot have allowed India 10 
get back into the series with such 
| limp bowling perfonnance at 
Lord’s, especially after their 
batsmen had battled their way 
to 344 in trying conditions, tsy 
the wav Pakistan appear to be 
shaping up against the counties, 
England will not find their sec 
ond opponents of the summer 
quite so obligingly slow to start. 

That said. England are vir- 
tually unrecognisable from the 
team that returned home firom 
Pakistan last March. Since then. 
Lloyd has managed to raise 
both effort and energy levels, 
and if certain aspects of then 
cricket remains tentative, their 



and the gooa sum 
nie Irani and Marik. . 

However, the two found their 

tershire batsman’s form was not 

anstter for concern, wbileAmer- 
*. _i_ nict K-aH rmp nf thOSC 


F inal flourish: Sachin Te nduU^r Bfts Min Pate, to the boundary yesterday 
fielding has bristled with ag- “SSSSfiSSSSS 
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earthed new talents, and the showed he , ma G ^ y year or so and he s a good 

SStion of Nasser Hussains lyTkvdi^M^W fielir. He has a big .future, 
batting talents will have been Nob^can ^ may be as captain m the long- 

one of the most satisfying as nommated him term. 
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His century at Edgbaston 
was crucial in setting up Ei£- 
land's win and the fluency be 
showed here, was marched only 


earthed new ^ t ^ n,s ' H ^ ain - e s by Tendulkar and Ganguly, 
fruition of Nasser Hussain JJf. ^ have ^ cn sur- 
batting t^ents wdlj^ve been ^^ hen Sandjp PatiUhe 

Indian coach, nommated him 
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one of the most satisfying as- 
pects of the summer. 


Although that will be news to 
Atherton, who was bom in the 
same week as Hussain, the 
England captain wiB miss his as- 
sertive batting, especially 
against the spinners, should his 
broken finger fail to heal m tone 
for the Lord’s Test on 27 July. 


senes wueie ^ — „ 

out. I drink he wfll be fine. 

But Illingworth, in a tele- 

via<m interview, Mid he thrai^ft 

Hick was tired and described his 

loss of form as Omental thing. 

“He needs to go away and 

come strong in the mind agam, 

Tffing worth said. 

Illingworth also embarrassed 

the incumbent captain by nam- 
ing Hussain as a possible future 
skipper. Atherton, mustering an 
awkward response, said that he 
saw the Essex ba t s m a n as a 
good tactician and one of^the 
guvs I talk to on the field.” 

■ Hie Sussex player revealed 
two weeks ago to have failed a 

drugs test must now face a Test 
and County Cricket Board drug 
control panel after analysis of 
a second urine sample con- 
firmed the presence of a pro- 
hibited substance. 

Last night, the TCCB would 
reveal neither the substance in- 
volved nor the identity of the 

g ayer, although the England A 
st bowler, Ed Giddins, was 
named in news reports after the 
initial announcement. 

The player has 14 days to pre- 
pare for the three-man panel, 
who could impose a four-day sus- 
pension, fine him up to £1,000, 
iy or refer the matter to a full 
TCCB disciplinary committee, 
o Tim Lamb, the board's 
ie cricket secretary, said: “Other 
ie sports may suspend people im- 

. Msrliatolu thmr have, failed a 


mediately they have failed a 
drugs lest but that is not the way 
cricket secs it. We take the view 
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Football 

NICK DUXBURY 

Holidaymaker Gary McAllister 
returns home this weekend and 
could soon be packing again . for 
a £3m move from Leeds United 

to Coventry City. 

With Arsenal and Rangers 
having baulked at the asking 

price for the 31-year-old mid- 
fielder. it is now up to the City 

manager, Ron Atkinson, to per- 
suade the Leeds captain that a 
Sky Blue shirt would suit rum 
belter next season. 

Another midfielder on the 
market is Middlesbrough's oul- 
of-contract Jamie Pollock. The 
England Under-21 inter- 
national, who js valued 1 at £_m. 
did not report back for pre- 
season training yesterday and is 
understood to be a target for 

^■‘Pollock seeins adamant that 


he wants to leave and there is 
no point in holding on to a play- 
er who is unhappy,” Viv Ander- 
son, Middlesbrough’s assistant 
manager, said. 

The Alan Shearer story yes- 
terday readied the point where 
Oliver Stone could well have de- 
clared his interest alongside 
Manchester United, Newcastle 
and Milan. 

Conspiracy theories abounded 
after the name of Blackburn's 
president of the penalty area ap- 
peared on a British Airways 
jjiohi manifest listing a 3ft*trong 
United party for the club’s pre- 
season tour of Italy. 

A straightforward case of 
tomfoolery by an employee at 
United's travel agents proved 
to be the answer, but m the 
• climate generated by a stream 
of Shearcr-on-his-way stones - 
including United’s kit manu- 
facturer already stockpiling his 
replica shirt - it had been easy 


to see darker forces at work. 
United want Shearer and have 
kept up the pressure despite re- 
peated rebuffs by Rovers to 
offers of £l2m. 

However, Maurice Walkms, 
the United solicitor and direc- 
tor. quickly dismissed the latest 
Shearer association as “over- 
optimism’', while the travel com- 
pany - Travel Management of 
Leamington Spa- suspended an 
emplovee on full pay and later 
announced that an unnamed 
member of staff had “verbaDy 
added” the player's name to the 

written passenger lid . 

The company confirmed tnai 
United had no faicwledge of the 
action and did not supply 
Shearer’s name. It also apolo- 
gised “unreservedly for all the 
embarrassment caused to Man- 
chester United, Blackburn 
Rovers and Mr Shearer. 

“1 suspect this is some over- 
optimism on the part of a 


travel agent or a sense of 
humour,” Watkins said “All 1 
can say is that we haven’t signed 
Alan Shearer.” 

If United continue to be 
thwarted, PSV Eindhoven 
would welcome offers around 
£13m for the 19-year-oid Brazil- 
ian striker. Ronaldo. United 
would have to move smartly, 
with Barcelona and In- 
temazionale already fighting 
over his signature. 

Wolves have agreed to pay 
Leicester City more than £lm 
for the striker Iwan Roberts. 
The fee could rise to £1.4m de- 

B nding on appearances. 

Football's disciplinary struc- 
ture is to be streamlined be- 
ginning with next season's 
Coca-Cola Cup. Red and yellow 
card punishment - apart from 
violent conduct - will be re- 
stricted to the competition 
rather than across die board 
i Venables' offer; page 2 







Converted starting to lose their faith 


Britain’s 
Kiwi tour 


Since taking 
Murdoch's 
millions, the 
Super League 
has run into 
problems. 
Dave Hadfieid 
looks for a cure 
to the game's ills 

Last Wednesday was, even for 
the true believers in the 
flawed concept, the saddest 
day so far for Super League. 

In almost eight tortuous 
hours at Wigan, the game's 
ruling council did everything 
it could to demonstrate that 
the vision of a vibrant, ex- 
panding game held out when 
rugby league took Rupert 
Murdoch's £S7m last April 
was a mirage. 

Their main task sounded 
straightforward enough: 10 
decide whether South Whies 
should be “fast-tracked" into 
Super League. 

If the declared aim ofa tru- 
ly national competition, 
reaching out to new areas and 
new audiences, meant any- 
thing, then the answer had to 
be yes. 

But then the clubs discov- 
ered something that stopped 
them in their tracks. Admit- 
ting South Whies to their top 
table would cost each of 
them five per cent of their 
Murdoch money - around 
£45,000 per season for exist- 
ing Super League clubs. 

“We can’t commit our- 
selves to that," said those 
clubs' representatives. So 
away they went, postponing 
a verdict on the Welsh ini- 
tiative until next Friday. 

That gives South Wales a 
very good chance of dying of 
neglect, something which 
would be worse than 
merely missing another 
opportunity. 

Without" a Super League 
club, there will be, withm a 
couple of years, no viable 
Welsh national side and no 
European Championship. 
Given that the one tangible 
result of Super League 
worldwide has been to wreck 
the international calendar, 
that would be a further self- 
inflicted wound that the code 
cannot afford. 

It suits the League’s chief 
executive. Maurice Lindsay, 
to be able to shake his head 
in exasperation at the coun- 
cil’s incompetence. The more 
incompetent it appears, the 
greater the likelihood of even 
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When the Broncos met the Butts: London and Bradford, two of Super League's on-field success stories, lock horns last month 


more power being concentrat- 
ed with Lindsay and his board 
of directors. 

But the game’s central ad- 
ministration cannot wash its 
hands of responsibility for the 
shambles last week. It is another 
example of the lack of foresight 
in the mad panic to grab the 
money last April. 

The resuft of that panic is that 
the structure is not right. The 
season is not long enough to be 
financially viable, especially 
with gates at their current, bit- 
lerty disappointing levels. Clubs 
such as Wigan and Leeds, to 
quote the two biggest, are play- 
ing fewer games in front of 
fewer spectators. 

Even Lindsay now admits 
that there was a miscalculation; 


a belief that the deal had to be 
done at break-neck speed be- 
fore Super League and the 
Australian Rugby League came 
to terms and Bn tain's value as 
a pawn in the battle went 
through the floor. 

Fifteen months later, that 
settlement is no closer, but in 
the frenzy of the time the mon- 
ey was all dished out as sweet- 
eners to ensure that dubs voted 
for the revolution, leaving noth- ' 
ing in the pot to actually finance 
any progress towards the situ- 
ation that Lindsay predicted so 
grandiloquently - with clubs in 
major cities in Britain and 
beyond. 

Already, the League has bad 
to cream some cash off the Su- 
per League clubs' allocation to 


keep their smaller brethren in 
line and then some more to fi- 
nance the game centrally. 

Now, ills clear to even the 
doriest members of Council 
that the addition of any other 
dub to Super League will in- 
volve hacking away at each 
dub’s slice of the cake still fur- 
ther. So, far from it being eas- 
ier to expand the code, ft is 
considerably more difficult. 

One' consequence of the 
hours spent on file South Wales 
question was that all the other 
pipes and worries that have 
been gathering momentum fills 
season were ignored. 

A sign of just how deep the 
doubts run, though, came when 
Alex Murphy said publically 
wbat others are saying hi private 


- that the game should switch 
back to winter. 

The idea that a move back to 
winter wOl core all the game's 
ills is as spetious as the mirror- 
image Elusion of summer rug- 
by as the universal palliative 18 
months ago, but Warrington’s 
football executive would at- 
tract a good deal of instinctive 
support His dub is certainly one 
of a majority, to have derived to 
no appreciable benefit from 
summer rugby so far. 

“Tve seen that people are 
blaming the fact that we’re 
playing in summer.” says Chris 
Caisley, the chairman of the one 
dub to haw really thrived on the 
change, the Bradford Bulls. 

“I find that pathetic Some 
clubs need to have a look at 


themselves and ask whether 
they should be in Super League 
at alL 

“My vision would be for. 
them to go and make way for 
South Whies, a team in New- 
castle and one in the Midlands. 
Cubs that have done nothing to 
make Super League work 
should ask themselves whether 
they deserve to be in it” 

When you compare Cafeley’s 
blueprint with the current real- 
ity, it is dear that the game has 
missed its big chance to re- 
structure itself. A Super League 
planned on the basis of geo- 
graphic spread and catchment 
areas would have deserved the 
name Slyer; instead, the League 
messed it up with a hopeless at- 
tempt ai forred mergers followed 



plans m 
a muddle 


Confusion surrounds Great 
Britain's tour to Ne w Zeal and, 
this an tumn with the news that 
the host country has plans for 
a four-nation fo unfaia cat at 
ihe same dine; writes - Ba^e 
Hadfieid. ” 

The League here ha&Htfc- 
1 cased dates for a tour'bf 
Fhpua New Girioea, F y jjgd i 
New Zealand wind! HMpftnfes 
three Tests against Nlty 
Zealand in October. Howfw- 
er, the NZRL president, Gra- 
ham Carden, has thrown that 
blueprint into doubt ly an- 
nouncing a series of Super 
League double- headers, in- 
volving New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain and FNG r 


Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 


by a retreat to the status quo. 

Small wonder that Caisley 
came out of the meeting look- 
ing grim, but he believes the 
game could yet adopt the rad- 
ical changes that are needed, 
with relocations and amal- 
gamations back on the agenda. 

“I think my own dub should 
merge, with Halifax or Leeds 
the obvious candidates. What a 
power that, would create!” And 
this is the club with more rea- 
son than any to be pleased 
with its progress. 

“We have worked realty hard, 
but we look over our shoulders 
and see nothing happening.” 

Those who waited for the 
Rugby League Council to make 
something happen last Wednes- 
day know what he means. 


church and Sydney. 

The plan, which dependsaa 
Super League’s Austrafiaa 
court appeal succeeding, has 
surprised even the New- 
Zealand coach, Frank Euda- 
cott, who said that be was “as 
confused as anyone else” by 
Carden's announcement. 

The League is equaflybe- 
mused by the alternative pfcyi. 
and will 6e seekirg; darfficmil» 
from Carden. The episode^ 
the blest in a tangled tafe^of 
tour plans this year. Originally, 
Great Britain were due to 
tour Australasia this summer, 
but that was scrapped after the 
advent of summer rugby. 

The next version was a tour 
based on Australia in October 
and November, but that has 
been blocked by the continu- 
ing battle between Super 
League and the AiBCraSm; 
Rugpy League. • j* * ' 

St Helens and Warrington . 
are rivals for the services of me 
Auckland Warriors prop Jo- 
han O’Neill, who is being aK 
lowed to leave for Britain to. 
further his career. 

One overseas player -al- 1 
ready with Saints, toe Aus- 
tralian forward Derek McVey. 
has escaped possible discipli- 
nary action tty being told liy : 
the League that he hasno case 
to answer after being placed 
on report during the defeat at 
Bradford last Friday. 

Carl Metcalfe, a local busi- 
nessman, has been confirmed | 
as the head of the consortium ' 
which has taken over Keigh- ' 
ley Cougars. *T and the back- 
ers who share my views have 
several million pounds of per- . 
social wealth at oar disposal,** 
said Metcalfe, whose plans in- 
clude increasing the ground's 
capacity .to 12.00(1. 


Pakistan a truer Test I Venables offered role to run Portsmouth 


It was appropriate that the last 
day of this short series against 
India should have been en- 
lightened by another exhibition 


of stroke play by Sourav Gan- 
guly. In spite of two hundreds 
by Sachin Tendulkar, this series 
will be remembered longest 
for the emergence of Ganguly 
with his brilliant centuries in 
each of the last two Tests. 

Although India will lake a de- 
feat home with them they have, 
with the establishment of Gan- 
guly and Raoul Dravid as fully 
established Test batsmen, 
gained rather more from the 
series than England. These two 
will be even more important to 
them for they may now have 
reached the moment when 
Mohammad Azharuddin leaves 
Test cricket 

It is not often that a young 
man - there is some doubt as 
to whether Ganguly celebrated 
fais 23rd or 24th birthday on 
Monday - makes such an im- 
pressive entrance into the Test 
arena. From the moment he 
walked out to bat in his first lest 

innings at Lord's he has looked 
a player of the highest class. 


Henry Blofeld on 

the tasks England's 
cricketers face despite 
their series triumph 

Even in that first Test innings 
his walk to the middle was re- 
laxed and almost unconcerned, 
an impression be continued to 
give in whatever he did at 
Lord’s and Trent Bridge. 

His defensive technique is ex- 
cellent, bis strokes are all im- 
peccably formed and he bats 
with something of the easy, 
angular grace which seems to be 
the prerogative of left-handers. 
His sewn bowling is not negli- 
gible either. 

Dravid’s emergence has been 
scarcely less emphatic and he 
has displayed many of the qual- 
ities shown by Ganguly, not least 
as far as his temperament is con- 
cerned. India are indeed fortu- 
nate to have found two such 
talented young men - Dravid is 
23. 

For England, it has been a 
start. Victory in the one-day 
series has done something to 


banish the memory of the dis- 
astrous limited -overs cricket in 
South Africa and Pakistan, in 
the World Cup, during the 
winter. Victory in the first Tfest 
then put everyone in the right 
mind for the more serious busi- 
ness of the summer. 

The Edgbaston pitch played 
into England's hands but the 
drawn Lord's Test put it all 
back into a truer perspective. 
Even so, Nasser Hussain’s 
arrival is as big a gain as Gan- 
guly's is for India, and it now 
looks as if that troublesome 
No 3 spot has at last found the 
right occupant 

Pakistan will provide tougher 
opposition. Before the end of 
August it would be nice to i 
think that the best spinner in , 
England, Phillip Tufa ell, will be 
back in his rightful position 1 
and that Nick Knight's fingers I 
do not continue to get into j 
trouble. It would be a help, too, 
if Graeme Hick could clear his 
muddled head. 

Victory over India was a start 
but there is still plenty to do 
before we can look Australia in 
the face. 




Martin Gregory, the Ports- 
mouth chairman, faces an 
anxious wail to see if he has 
managed to tempt Terry Ven- 
ables into staying in English 
football. Venables has been of- 
fered a partnership to run the 
First Division club and wfll 
mull over Gregory's offer dur- 
ing a two-week holiday in Bali 


as be contemplates his future in 
the game. 

Venables said his links with 
the Gregory family - which 
stretch back to his days at 
Queen’s Park Rangers - may 
help sway him towards joining 
Portsmouth. “I don't realty 
know where my future lies, but 
Jim Gregory is an old friend and 
J will do anything I can to 
help,” Venables said. 

Gregory, the son of the club’s 


owner Jim, wants Venables’ 
influence to help revive the for- 
tunes of Portsmouth, who es- 
caped relegation last season on 
goal difference. The partnership 
would involve Gregory provid- 
ing money from, the sale of his 
business empire, with Venables 
using his expertise and con- 
tacts to help Portsmouth reach 
the Premiership. 

“If we can get Terry, this club 
would take off. He has been a 


dose friend of my family for 
many years and his experience 
is second to none,” Gregory 
said “He would give us. the 
spark that would lift this club up 
again and regenerate interest in 
us.” _ 

Falling attendances saw 
Portsmouth suffer a £1.7m 
deficit in their last financial year, 
with this year’s figures expected 
to confirm losses in excess of 
£2m. *- 


Christie flexes sore muscles before Atlanta 


Athletics 

MIKE ROWBOTTOM 

Linford Christie, who pulled out 
of last Friday's Oslo Grand 
Prix in order to have treatment 
on a sore hamstring, returns to 
action lonighr in Nice. He faces 
the man who succeeded him as 
world 100 metres champion 
last year, Donovan Bailey. 

Neither Christie nor the Ca- 
nadian have managed to make 
any impression thus far into the 


season on Frankie Fredericks, 
who beat both jo Lausanne a 
week ago, missing the world 
record by 0.01 sec. But Bailey, 
who has a 1996 best of 9.93, will 
be a serious test of Christie's fit- 
ness with the opening heats of 
the Olympic 100 metres only 16 
days away. 

Elsewhere in the meeting, 
Algeria's Hassiba Boulmerka 
makes a rare pre-championship 
appearance at 1500 metres, the 
distance at which she is world 
and Olympic champion. The 


result will be watched with in- 
terest by Britain’s Kelly Holmes, 
beaten to the world 1500m gold 
by Bouhnerka last summer. The 
26-year-old Army sergeant 
pulled out of the Stockholm 
Grand Prix on Monday night 
with sinusitis and yesterday 
withdrew from Friday’s 800m 
run at Crystal Palace. 

It means the double world 
championship medallist is hav- 
ing to make what she describes 
as “the biggest decision of my 
life" without completing her 


planned schedule. She intended 
seeing how the two races went bo* 
fore settling on one or the o'tfr& 
event - or both - in Atlanta. 

Meanwhile Marie-Jo ftfecaf 
rtanoe s planning a run-out-over 
200 metres in Nice as part riffier 
preparations for defending the 
Olympic 400 metres title. 
m The former UK 100 mores 
champion Bev Kinci, 32, has 
pulled out of the British 
^men’s sprint relay squaeffor 
JheOtympic Gamesin Atlanta 
because of work commitments. 


Mo one's ploying in the MatWest Trophy now. 


it's much too serious for that. For the 1 6 (corns left in the NotWest Trophy, today's Second Round is more than just c gome. It's o oossport to the Quarter- Fina : s 


& Nat West 

More than just a bank 
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A day at the Regyeeatta with 
BMW man, Dave and Denise 


BEING 

There 



Ten years ago, 
before boom 
became bust, 
Jonathan Rendall 
sold the pleasures 
of Henley a 
hundred times 
over. This year 
he went back 





T he line of traffic snarled out 
of Henley, at a complete 
standstill.' The Regatta en- 
trance was still two miles 
away. The BMW in front 
suddenly revved up and disappeared 
down the drive of a country house 
to the left with a frustrated swerve. 

I followed it. A hand-written sign on 
the drive said; “Regatta parking, £5.” 
But when we got down to the house 
there were no other cars there. Tire 
place seemed to be some sort of 
religious retreat. Everything was 
painted pale green. .... 

The BMW and I drove into the 
middle of a vast empty lawn. The tint- 
ed window lowered; a man, early 
5 thirties, blood, blue blazer and cream 
trousers, either very posh or fake very 
posh. “Is this the parking? he said. 

I said 1 didn’t know. The thought 
seemed to simultaneously occur that 
maybe this lawn was not meant to be 
driven on. “We could always park 
back there,** I offered, gesturing at 
a compound of pale-green Nissen 

huts bv the side of the drive. 

We parked on some loose gravel 
in front of a sign reading “Pijgnm 
House". The mail from the BMW 
strode off saying: “Well get awift 
exit from the regyeeatta, eh. 1 
looked around for someone to pay 
the £5 to, but there was no one about. 

• Further up the main road, the 
crowds were moving along the pave- 
ments. Dotted about were rowing fol- 
lowers, some quite elderly, in 
coloured, striped blazers and caps. 
Thev looked far more authentically 
like tubes of Refreshers than David 
Seaman does. But they were easdy 

outnumbered by the "5*22^ 
nies, in panamas, and the blazer an 
flannel outfits, except they were 
more ill-fitting than BMW mans, 
either slightly too big or loo small. 
. » ihat they looked like overgrown 
schoolboys on their first day, wear 
hig either hand-me-downs or urn- 
Sfms their mothers said they would 

^“'Henley. How many times 
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spoken that word? A thou- 
s£id 0 1.500? Not that Tve ever spo- 

sisrssssssrs 

tsstssp&zz 


people who were buying it didn't 
know the boom was about to go bust 
Fly-boys and spivs were setting up 
hospitality companies all over Lon- 
don. Then they hired graduates or 
resting actors with middle-class 
voices to sell it over the telephone, 
cold-calling. There were some ex- 
Sandhurst officers who did it as welL 
They sold a lot. 

I can still remember the patter, the 
menus. “Yes. Remcnham Court, 
Henley. We’ve had a late cancella- 
tion and Tony/Philip/Patrick at 
IBM/SheU/Hansons said you might 
be interested. But I’ve got to blow 
today, Steve. It was Steve wasn t it ■ 
Ub-huh. Of course. Champagne re- 
ception late breakfast llara. Four- 
course lunch, afternoon lea. Jazz 

ba Yes, all at a most reasonable 
1 000 per cent mark-up. And by the 
wav you can’t see any of the action 
from the marquee because rfsatjouj 
two miles from the course. We U uy 
to get a minibus. But this was the 
1980s, so they went for it anyway- 
And the beauty of Henley was that 
do one wanted to see the action in 

an v case. . „ . 

Ten weeks was about average be- 
fore people got fed up and left. Lake 
many I’d been lured by a wholly nus- 

leading newspaper advertisement 
for “a career in international media 
and sports promotion . One of the 
other callers was an actor who & now 
Di-something m The Bill. The i onty 
ones who stayed longer were Lht 
ex-Sandhurst officers. 


Then in 1987 the bust came. 
There was some sort of hospitality 
scandal at Wimbledon. The spivs 
rented houses on Wimbledon Hill for 
the fortnight and put up the mar- 
quees in the gardens. It was all un- 
licensed, cash-in-hand, toutsville. A 
newspaper sent a helicopter up. 
There was a hilarious overhead shot 
of all the marquees. The polire got 
involved. Sorry officer, all I did was 
invite a few friends round. 

After that the spivs moved out 
or reinvented themselves and the 
big leisure operators moved in, so 
now it is a respectable industry, 
supposedly. . . . . . „ 

I first saw Dave sitting outside a 
hospitality tent midway between the 
start and ‘the finish. This was jfoout 
midday, among the ruins of the 


leave the bosses with the clients oyer 
lunch and come back for the after- 
noon-tea session. 

Denise was wearing a black coct- 
tafl dress that was rather too small. 
She was slightly drank. Dave was def- 
initely encouraged by this. But it was 
still early days, and they were talk- 
ing business. “I mean, he didn t teu 
me directly he wanted a new mar- 
keting manager,” Dave said. Denise 
and Ken nodded. Ken was wearing 
a new panama hat somewhat self- 
consciously. The hat was perched at 
a jaunty angle, but you could tell its 
unusual presence weighed down on 
Ken like a lead weight 

At the approved signal they len toe 

marquee and moved along the bank 
to a bar. Dave and Ken went on to 
bottles of Molsen. Denise gradual- 


caravan, ah thoughtfully provided so 

that the great unwashed of Henley 

could enjoy the regatta as welL 

Except no one was riding the 
bumper cars apart from the fair- 
ground manager himself, a man m 
late middle-age with a ragged grey 
quiff. Eveiyone wants to be a nob 
these days, of course. In the public- 
area car-park the picnics were being 
set up, eveiyone trying to act as nat- 
urally as possible, but in hushed 
tones. Well, the French do it, don t 
they? A wife hissed: “Mervyn, the 
chain; fiist!” And Mervyn staggered 
with the chairs, beleaguered Why *d 
she have to read that “Guide Tb The 
Season” in the Sunday paper? 

The Molsen bottles piled up on the 

table. Ken had to go and telephone 
his wife. “What was Ken’s surname 


Everyone wants to be a nob these days, of course. !n th 

public-area car-park the picnics were being set 
trying to act as naturally as possible, but in hushed tones 


chaiopagnc-receptioD-late-breakfast 

(nothing changes). He was in com- 
ponents, mid-to-late thirties. He 
was sitting Vith Ken and Denise. 
They were from the same company, 
but they had never met before. 
They were successful reps. They 
hadn't been invited to the company 
four-course lunch. They were there 
to mingle with the clients at the 
gel the atmosphere going, then 


ed to diy white wine. They looked 
at their Henley Royal Regatta pro- 
grammes and professed bashful ig- 
norance of rowing. The bar stood in 
a public stretch along the bank, 
between the hospitality tents and the 
nobs' enclosures up by Henley 
bridge. There was a small fairground 
in the public area, with bumper 
cars each named after 1950s rock n 
rollers, and a gypsy palm-readers 


again?” Dave said airily. “Can t re- 
member” Denise said, catching his 
lone. The sun was beating down 
more strongly than before. They left 
the Molsen bottles and Dave and 
Ken’s half-eaten toasted sandwich- 
es and went and sat down with the 
crowds ty the riverbank. Denise took 
off her shoes and dipped her toes in 
the water. A race wentpasL “Oo. that 
one had pink oars," Denise said. 


**I met this woman once," Dave a 

said. “And she told me - What you’ve 

got to do is go out and enjoy life. 

“Who told you this?" Denise said 
coyly. _ .. 

“This woman "Dave said. - 

Then the rain came. The ram 
spoilt everything. Everyone in the 
public area took cover under the root 
of the bumper-car track. Denise s 
dress billowed beside a bumper car 
marked “Don Everiy". The manag- 
er with the quiff was over there like 
a shot, getting into the Don Everiy 
car. “Want a ride?" he asked Denise. 
Denise smiled weakly and said no 
thanks “At least you’d get a nde, 
know what I mean?" the manager 
said. Denise edged away. And then 
the manager was crashed into at 
speed by two of the other attendants 
driving cars marked “Rick/ Nelson" 
and “Eddie Cochran". 

By this time Ken had returned. It 

was aD over. Dave forlornly discussed 

with Ken what magazines he read as 
the rain pelted down, Dave said he 
read Loaded. In fact he was going to 
buy the latest issue at WH Smith s 
in Henley that morning but then just 
as he approached the counter he 
realised he couldn’t I mean you 
couldn’t turn up at the marquee with 
Loaded sticking out of your blazer 
pocket, could you? 

In the rain the only people still 
braving the riverbank were a few row- 
ing followers in the Refresher get- 
i ups, gasping excitedly when the MC 
announced: “London are striking 36, 
and Thames 34." By the time it sub- 
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sided It was time for Dave, Ken and 
Denise to go back to the marquee 
for the afternoon-tea session. They 
trooped off. .Classical music was 
being piped into the marquee to 
create the right ambience. 

I went off up the bank to try and 
find Remenham Court. In the hin- 
terlands beyond the start I found 
Remenham Reach, but no Remen- 
ham Court. Maybe I missed it. 
Probably it was too far away to get 

to on foot. , . , 

A blue lorry was making a slow 
tour of the backs of the enclosures 
and marquees. Black-ribbed pipes 

snaked from the lorry through the 
canvases. A sign on the lorry said: 
"Cesspool and sceptic lank empty- 
ing". Well, afternoon lea was the 
third meal in five hours, so some 
things must be inevitable, whoever 
you are. 

Back at Pilgrim House there were 
still no other cars. The BMW had 
gpne, leaving a Hack tyre mark in the 
gravel. I peered among the pale- 
green huts but there was no one, just 
empty rooms, a pulpiL in a white- 
painted hall, and runny green stick- 
ers on the windows. 
i Then an elderly man in a beret 
i came riding into the compound on 
an old bicycle - must be one of the 
priests. I waved ray fiver and called 
1 out if he knew who I should to pay 

- it to. But he just glanced with faint 

- distaste at my ill-filling blazer and 
' rode past. Il musL have been one of 
i, the other priests who had thought up 
>- the regatta parking idea. 


High moral cost of win-at-any-price mentality 
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ft was after all 
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Jenal ^feyne “Jerry” Jones. HeijM- 
las' special entry in the pantheon of 
American sports moguls, a veritable 
jr of that mostly unloveable breed. 
For him, winning is an end thatjw*- 
Severv- means. Hence his end-run 
^S^NFBS37Jnap«to- 
Steam salaries, designed to prevrat 
the league being utterly doimnated 
^ a few bifi-markei teams who buy 
% the best players. BuU»1995, J ^ 
to nav his stable of stars 

sive back Deion Sanders aione. In- 
ZZa of wages, he doled out huge 
awning bonuses, respecting the letter 
tfnotthe spirit of the law. 

Thewin-at-any-pnce approaches 

paid off on the field: three SupecBwds 
infour years, and emeraena ofthe 
Cowboys as the most valuable fran- 
chise in US sport, vjnth an estimat- 
ed $272m. Off the field however, it 

is another matter. ..... 

Gazzas birthday high jinks on 
Cathay Pacific are monastic self-con- 
trol alongside the continuing ex- 
cesses of the Cowboys. Since 1994, 
two players have been suspended for 
dma violations, two charged with 
drunk driving, and two more accused 


SPORT IN 
ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 

Rupert Cornwell, in 

Washington, reports 
on the extraordinary 
trial of Michael Irvin 

of sexual assault. And now Ixvin. the 
latest example of the absence of a 
moral compass at the highest levels 
of sport in the United States. 

The 15 ih of 17 children from an 


eroaie t-ionaa. ne icameu •» 

(where larceny charges were dropped 
to keep him on the team) that there 
is one code of behaviour for sports 
stars, another for eveiyone else. 
“Can I tell you who I am?” Irvin 
asked police called by a desk clerk 
to check the suburban Dallas hotel 


room where he was cavorting. R>r his 
grand jury hearings, he turned up m 
a white limousine and a black ankle- 
length mink coat, as befits a Dallas 
Cowboy. Just for the record, Irvin is 

also married with two young children. 

Or take Nate Newton, the Cow- 
boys offensive lineman, explaining 
the “White House," a local residence 
allegedly rented on occasion by 
Irvin and a colleague for a more pri- 
vate form of R&R. “We’ve got a ht- 
tle place over here,” Newton told the 
Dallas Morning News, “where we re 
r unning some whores in and out. Hy- 
ing to be responsible, and we re crit- 
icised for that too." NoL however, 
bv anvone in authority at the team. 

’ A moment then, perhaps, for 
Jones and the team coach. Bany 
Switzer, to show a little wnmtion, and 
point out to their millionaire charges 
that some basic and universal stan- 
dards of human conduct do east . 
Not a bit of iL For Jones. Iivin is hap- 
less victim of his own and the Cow- 
boy’s* celebrity’. Did the team have a 
drugs problem. Jones was once 
asked. No. he answered, il was the 
league which had the drug problem, 
with its over-strict testing rules. 


In fact the NFL custodian of one 
ofthe most violent sports on earth, is 
a pussycat when dealing with its er- 
rant stars. A rehab course, maybe a 
short suspension, was aD Iivin might 
have expected And, al least un til ths 
sensational injection of a murder 
plot into proceedings, the law would 
h«n> Iwn much tnufiher. 
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Technically, he feces a prism sentence 
of up to 20 years, but usually a first 
offence for cocaine possession is pun- 
ished by probation. Who knows, if the 
court buckles down, it can wrap up 
matters in time for Irvin to report fo 
the Cowboys’ training camp on Jupr 
17. Just as if nothing has happened. 

Bui this time, among the wider pub- 
lic something has changed. One 
sports souvenir shop reports a 50 per 
cent decline in Inin memorabita, and 
in the Dallas media, normally the 
loudest cheerleaders tat Americas 
Team, the question is asked what does 
a city gain if it wins the Super Bowl 
but loses its soul? Which leads, m- 
escapably. to one conclusion. The best 
curefor Michael Iivin. Jerry- Jones and 
the Dallas Cowboys, would be losing. 
Not just one game but whole seasons, 
and seasons after that. If only. 


: Some wilt take the view that the 
'Sent- Bridge turf has provided a 
bland wicket for the current Test. 
tJthers wiD perhaps feel that il isn’t 
a wicket at aL that term being re- 
served for the ftust r a ti ngly stable as- 
sedWy of sticks behind the batsman. 

Certainly the word has wood in 
mind rather than grass, being bor- 
rowed initially from a very old Eng- 
I fish term for a narrow gate or 
opening, often placed beside a 
larger door. This, then, is a simple 
matter of analogy — the stumps 
and bails look like a gate, so are giv- 

I en the same name (and if the cur- 
rent arrangement appears rather 
constricting to you, accessible only 
to 12-year-old supermodels, then 
it’s worth remembering that the 
wicket was originally composed of 
two stumps only and was rather 
wider than il was tall). 

This etymology presumably also 
explains the verbal paradox of the 
wicket-keeper, a player whose task 
, is not to “keep” the wicket at all. 
bat to take any opportunity he can 
to flatten il. * . 

If metaphor dues provide tne 


original usage the subsequent | 
transf er of the word to the stretch | 
of grass or scuffed earth between | 
the two batsmen is a good exam- 1 
pie of synecdoche — not a middle- 1 
order Sri-Lankan batsman, but the U 
rhetorical figure of speech by which 1 
a pari can be used to stand for a 
whole (counting cattle by “heads" i 
is another common example). 

Purists currently prefer “pitch”, 
though iftey should bear in mind ihal . . 
the transferred sense is at least 130 1 
years old. And, if their objection is | 
to the use of synecdoche itself, they | 
need to remember that they are in 
no better position themselves — | 
pitch, after all, has taken its name | 
from a single element of the game. ] 
the bounce of the ball along that par- 
ticular stretch of ground. i 

It's too late anyway, because the | 
word “wicket" lias escaped. Even [ 
if covers have made “a sticky wick- 1; 
et" a thing of the past in cncket il | 
has a lively existence beyond the j 
boundaries, as Lady Olga Maitland \ 
found out while batting for Britain 
on the sun-loungers of Malta. ■ 
Thomas Sutcliffe 
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Bailey’s patience rewarded 


Success in a Lord's 
final would be 
a fitting reward for 
Northamptonshire’s 
captain. He spoke 
to Adam Szreter 

arbados, 1990. 
Curtly Ambrose 
is steaming in to 
bowl for a ram- 
pant West Indies. 
while at the oth- 
er end his Northamptonshire 
team-mate Rob Bailey settles at 
the crease. The ball is loo good 
tor Bailey and whistles through 
to the wicket keeper at lightning 
speed, perhaps brushing the 
batsman's thigh on the way. Jef- 
frey Duj’on takes the ball safe- 
ly and he and bis slip fielders 
claim a catch. Vrv Richards in- 
famously running fully 40 yards 
to demand a guilty verdict from 
the umpire, Lloyd Barker. Slow- 
ly he raises his finger and Bai- 
ley trudges back, to the pavilion, 
having failed again to make an 
impression as an England 
batsman. 

One way or another, it was 
not to be for Bailey and Eng- 
land. He played four Tests, all 
against the West Indies, and did 
not manage a fifty. He was only 
26 at the lime but he has not 
been asked back. It was a sad 
end to a traumatic period in his 
life, after he had turned down 
a large amount of money to go 
to South Africa with Mike Gat- 
ting’s rebels in the hope of fur- 
ther honours for England. His 
father, a popular Staffordshire 
policeman, was dying of cancer 
while Bailey was attempting to 
make the most important deci- 
sion of his career. 

But although his loyalty' to 
England w ent" unrewarded’ his 
loyalty to Northamptonshire 
was soon to start paying divi- 
dends. The dub he joined as a 
16-year-old after progressing 
through the North Stafford- 
shire and South Cheshire 
League appointed him vice- 
captain in 1991 and. despite 
offers of captaincy from other 
counties. Bailey Was content to 
bide his lime. This winter it was 
all change at Wantage Road. 

Allan Lamb relinquished the 
captaincy after six seasons and, 
in the face of competition from 
one or two of the other senior 
players. Bailey was promoted. 
In addition to his appointment, 
John Eraburey was drafted in 
from Middlesex as player, coach, 
Neil Foster, the former Essex 
and England last bowler, was 
put in charge of youth devel- 
opment and Ambrose returned 
for his final season with the 
county, to replace Anil Kumble 
as overseas player. 

On Saturday Bailey has the 
chance to put a trophy in the cab- 
inet in his first season as captain 
and. despite their disappointing 
form in the Championship, vic- 
tory over Lancashire at Lord’s 
in the Benson and Hedges Cup 
will undeniably mean a success- 
ful start for this most popular 
of cricketers. First though, 
Northamptonshire have to travel 
to Lancashire’s headquarters 
for a NatWest Trophy second- 
round tie today. 

“Ideally, we wouldn’t have 
wanted to play them three days 
before in the NatWest game.” 



Victory for Northamptonshire in the Benson and Hedges on Saturday will crown Rob Bailey's first season as captain Photograph: Robert Haflam 


Bailey admitted, before going on 
to assess the qualities of the cup 
holders. “They’re a bit like our- 
selves. they bat down the order 
as they showed against Yorkshire 
[in the semi-finalj when Warren 
Hegg scored 80 off 60 balls com- 
ing in at number eighL This sea- 
son they haven't got a Wasim 
Akram, someone you think, 
■we’ve got to see him oft he’s a 
big danger', bul we respeci 
them all as individuals." 

The Northamptonshire side 
that went so long unbeaten in 
one-day cricket this season 
virtually picks itself for fhe 
final, with Mai Loye now re- 
established as a batsman fol- 
lowing Lamb's enforced retire- 
ment owing to his controversial 
forthcoming autobiography- The 
loss of Lamb as a player, and 


adviser in the field, was a blow 
to Bailey but one that he has 
quickly come to terms with. 
“Once we realised he wasn't go- 
ing to be playing we just had to 
get on with it Lambie’s one of. 


But you have to move on from 
those things and it’s given one 
of the younger lads a chance. 
That's the future oF the dub and 
we have to move forward. 

“Obviously, getting some- 


‘I'm reasonably happy with the way 
things have gone, but at the 
moment we've won nothing " 


if not the best batsman who’s 
ever played for Northampton. 
He’s a very unselfish batsman, 
he averages 50 or 60 but it 
could have been an awful lot 
more had he been more selfish. 
He was a very entertaining bats- 
man and a great loss to the side. 


one like John Eraburey has 
been a major bonus, but it's 
been difficult on the bowling 
side. Anil Kumble, who didn't 
miss a game last season and 
took 105 wickets in the Cham- 
pionship, lakes some replacing. 
So far, the wickets haven't 


suited our spinners. We're still 
wailing for the dry spell to 
come, to get some dry wickets, 
and hopefully John’s going to 
pick up some' wickets for us as 
the season goes on. " 

As for his own contribution 
as captain, Bailey is cautiously 
optimistic. “It’s something I've 
wanted to do for quite a while. 
I’ve always had my sights set on 
it and I was pleased to get a 
chance to do iL I'm reasonably 
happy with the way things have 
gone' but at the moment we’ve 
won nothing this season; that’s 
why this week is such a massive 
one for us. If we win on Satur- 
day we’ve got a trophy and that 
gives the lads heart to go back 
to Championship cricket and 
rescue something from that." 

Bailev admits that Emburev’s 


coaching of the county's younger 
spinners and his experience on 
the field has been useful, but if 
Northamptonshire look to any 
individual for inspiration it is 
Ambrose- “It’s great when he's 
running in with his knees up 
round his chest. It's a lovely 
sight,” says his captain. Barba- 
dos, it seems, is ancient history. 
“It’s all part of the game," Bai- 
ley said. “It's interesting be- 
cause at the time Curtly didn't 
actually appeal. But a few years 
ago when 1 mentioned it to him 
he just said, ‘some you win some 
you lose', and that summed it 
up.” Somehow, as Bailey stares 
into the distance reflecting on his 
misfortune, you get the feeling 
that defeat on Saturday would 
not be treated with quite the 
same equanimity. 


Psychology to the fore in final dress rehearsal 


Under normal circumstances, 
the Northamptonshire and Lan- 
cashire players preparing for to- 
day's second-round NatWest 
Trophy ties would be told to put 
aside all thoughts of their meet- 
ing at Lord's on Saturday. 
There is no point in such advice 
this year, however, as the rivals 
for the Benson and Hedges Cup 
must stage a full dress rehearsal 
in the 60-over competition at 
Old TYafford today. Whether 
this is good for either camp is 
debatable. Strengths, weak- 
nesses and tactical possibilities 
will be fresh in the minds of the 
players but a one-sided match 
today would certainly have a 
bearing in psychological terms. 

Not that there seems much 
prospect of that, however. 
Nonham p to nsiiire have the look 
of an impressively-equipped 
one-day side under Rob Bailey's 
captaincy, blending the matur- 
ing talents of Richard Mont- 
gomerie, Russell Warren and 
Mai Loye with the wisdom of 
David Capel. Kevin Curran and 
now John Eraburey, which gives 
them a decent hand in any game 
of this type, without even" taking 
into account the potential for 
devastation Curtly Ambrose 
brings to the contest. 


But they will confront a Lan- 
cashire team which, for all their 

under-achievement in the 
Championship, can never be un- 
derestimated in limited-overs 
cricket, to which a record of six 
Lord's finals in seven seasons 
bears testimony. This will he 
their sixth B&H final, five of 
them since 1990, and they will 
be seeking to lift the trophy for 
the fourth lime. 

Batting virtually all the way 
down, and with six or seven 
bowling options, they possess 
any number of match-winners, 
from Michael Atherton at the 
top to Peter Martin at the bot- 
tom, as well as brilliant one-day 
specialists such as Neil Fair- 
brother and Warren Hegg. 

But just as importantly they 
seem blessed with an un- 
quenchable spirit, a self-belief 
so deep that defeat is never ac- 
cepted until all hope has gone, 
as Yorkshire wiD readily confirm 
after this year’s semi-final, when 
Lancashire were on the ropes at 
97-5 but, after Eairbrother and 
Hegg had performed an hero- 
ic recovery, reached a target of t 
25 1 with the last ball which Mar- 
tin bludgeoned for two amid al- , 
most unbearable tension. 

So much for the B&H. In the , 


THE WEEiC 
AHEAD 


NalWest, Northamptonshire, 
losing finalists last year, at least 
have the knowledge that they 
defeated Lancashire by eight 
wickets to win at Lord's in 1992 
and the belief that they would 
have done likewise in 1990 had 
they won the toss on a dewy 
morning, during which Phil De- 
Freitas blew away five of their 
upper order in a match effec- 
tively decided before lunch. 

Rob Bailey's squad includes 
opener Alan Ford ham, who 
celebrated his recall to the first 
team with a century against the 
Pakistanis, and off-spinner Je- 
remy Snape. 

The business at Old Trafford 


apart, the tics with most appeal 
are at Edgbaston. where the 
holders, deprived of Dermot 
Reeve, continue their defence 
against Surrey, at Grace Road, 
where ebullient Leicestershire 
take on improving Sussex, al 
Derby, where Championship 
leaders Kent will have their 
work out to overcome a team 
fired with renewed competi- 
tiveness under the captaincy of 
Dean Jones, and at Headingley, 
where Yorkshire, strong con- 
tenders for silverware this sum- 
mer, meet Sunday League 
leaders Middlesex. 

The impact of Reeve's ab- 
sence. confirmed for the rest of 
the season, is likely to be felt 
particularly in matches such as 
today's, in which his ability to 
turn a contest with bat or ball, 
not to mention innovative cap- 
taincy. has often been the dif- 
ference between defeat and 


unlikely victory. At least Tim 
Munton will return, recovered 
from the back problem that 
thwarted his comeback from a 
wrist injury, although there arc 
doubts over Dominic Ostler. 
Chris Lewis and Alec Stewart 
return from England duly for 
Surrey bul opener Darren Bick- 
neli faces a fitness test against 
damaging a hand in the field 
against Middlesex. 

Fresh from successive in- 
nings victories over Yorkshire 

and Essex in the Championship, 
Leicestershire have the ability 
to sweep aside Sussex, especially 


if David Mil Ins continues in the 
form which enabled him to 
lake 10 wickets in the match and 
complete a century against Es- 
sex. the first player for eight 
years to achieve this double. 

Kent's worry at Derby is that 
injury-plagued Dean Headley, 
who limped out of the Cham- 
pionship match against Durham 
with an ankle injury, will be ab- 
sent but Yorkshire are at full 
strength for the visit of Essex, 
with prolific Australian batsman 
Michael Bevan refreshed by a 
week's holiday in Spain. 

Jon Cuiley 
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Why a draw is 
often the sign 
of real cricket 


Something 
out of the 
ordinary 
happened 
yesterday: 
the England 
cricket team 
won a series. 

It’s the sec- 
ond time in 
13 attempts 
since India 
were last 
here. There 

ought to be jubilation 
throughout the land, with a 
hit record to follow (“It's 
coming home, it’s coming, 
crick-et’s coming home, it’s 
coming...'’). But how do we 
feel this morning? As flat as 
a Than Bridge track. 

England 1, India 0. is only 
one of several ways in which 
the result can be expressed. 
Cricket 0, Football 3 is an- 
other. A third would be 
Groundsmen and Umpires 
3, Players 0. 

None of the pitches was up 
to standard. The first was a 
three-day pitch, which only 
lasted beyond Saturday night 
through the genius of Sachin 
Tfendulkar. Lord's was a sev- 
en-day pitch, and then Not- 
tinghamshire’s new ground- 
sman, Frank Darling, went 
one bettor although, to be fair, 
a result might have been just 
' about possible if both sides 
had held their catches, if KT 
Francis had been willing to 
give more than one LBW, and 
if the otherwise excellent Jav- 
agal Srinath had pitched the 
ball up enough to catch the 
edge. It is no coincidence 
that be, like Mike Hendrick, 
has never translated his con- 
trol .and movement into a 
single Test-match five-for. 

Nonetheless, what counts is 
what actually happened. The 
Lord's Tfest died on the sec- 
ond day, when Jack Russell 
and Chris Lewis, enterprising 
at other times, were jointly be- 
calmed. Just became it flick- 
ered back to life for an hour 
on the last day doesn't make 
it a decent contest 

This match has been even 
worse. Neither came close to 
reaching the fourth innings. 
Both, in the immortal words 
of David Bowie, were a sad- 
dening bore. 

England have now drawn 
eight of their last 10 Tests. 
This is a slightly bogus sta- 
tistic, because they did not 
draw any of the previous six. 
But it's not a trend you would 
want to see continued Of the 
three Tests against Pakistan, 
the first is at Lord’s, only a 
month after the last one. and 
another is at the Oval, where 
last year's pitch was a raging 
turn-off ("England 454 and 
223 for four; West Indies 
692-8dec). Headingley alone 
promises a result 

England's winter tour is to 
be spent half in New Zealand, 
where the pitches are slow 
and low, and half in Zim- 
babwe, where they are slow- 
er and lower. 

England is the only coun- 
try where Test-match atten- 
dances are in good health. 
At this rate, they won't be for 
much longer. Crowds like to 
see wickets. Low-scoring 
matches are always grip- 
ping; high-scoring ones are 
often dull. 

For the purist a draw is of- 
ten a sign of real cricket. 
Certainly the ability to fight 
for a draw is an important 


.Ticket skill. 
Ib encourage ! 

this once- 
great British 
quality, the 
Test ’ and 
Count)' Crick- 
;t Board 
changed the 
rules of the 
Countv 

anas 

to give three 
points for a draw. 

The upshot is that there 
have already been 31 draws 
this summer, compared to 
29 in the whole of last season. , 
Whether this is an improve- ■ 
ment is another matter. It 
doesn't seem quite the way to 
get the crowds flocking into 
Sophia Gardens. Cardiff, or 
Grace Road, Leicester. 

The International Cricket 
Council is now meeting al 
Lord's to elect a new chair- 
man, providing it can first 
agree on the rules of election. 
The favourite, the Indian 
Jagmohan Dalmiya. has re- 
vealed himself in the past few. 
days as a reformer and a vi- : 
sionary. This should guarant- 
iee that he doesn't get the job: 
nothing frightens cricket ad- 
ministrators so much as a bit 
of vision. But his ideas are 
worth discussing. 

Dalmiya wants to make 
cricket a” truly global sporL 
and thinks this won't happen 
if so many Tests continue to 
be drawn. So he wants to find 
a way of cutting out draws. He 
mentions having an ov er lim- 
it, or time limit on the first 
innings - say 120 overs. 

This is the wrong means to 
the right end. Now that one- 
day cricket dominates the in- 
ternational scene, the 
definition of Test cricket is 
the form of the game in 
which overs are not limited. 
The two games complement 
each other very well. The last 
thing they need is to be- 
come more alike - except in 
one respect: there ought to 
be more results in Tests, 

There are two better ways 
for Mr Dalmiya to achieve ms 
aim. First. groundsmen could 
be required to report not to the 
home side but to the referee, 
whose instructions would be to 
prepare a pitch with some life 
in iL The danger would be that 
the whole work) would go the 
way of Edgbaston, and too 
many fingers would get broken: 
but that problem could be 
solved by making it impossible 
to be caught off the glove, which 
in turn would encourage the 
players to wear thicker padding 
on their fingers. 

If that sounds too com- 
plicated, try this. When a Test 
ends in a draw, the referee 
will hare the power to award 
half a victory to the side that ' 
came closer to winning. At 
Lord’s it would clearly have 
been India. 

Al Trent Bridge - well, 
that’s a tough one, but diffi- 
cult decisions are what ref- 
ereeing is all about, and as 
things stand cricket's refs 
have an easy life. The change 
would ensure that there was 
something to play for right 
up to 6pm on Monday for 
Tuesday). It works in boxing: 
and it couldn't have made a 
series like this one any t 
worse. 

Tim de Lisle is editor of 
i risden Cricket Monthly 
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Life in the 
fast lane, 
with no 

place 
as home 


i Pat Butcher talks to Frankie Fredericks, the quiet ambassador 
Who has grown up with his native Namibia, about his emergence 
: as a serious contender for the Olympic sprint double in Atlanta 


I t is not easy to catch up with 
Frankie Fredericks, as his op- 
ponents are learning with 
mounting alarm. The closer it 
gets to the Olympics, the faster 
the Namibian is running. One 
hundred metres in 9.87sec in a 
frigid Helsinki two weeks ago broke 
his personal best by alm ost a tenth 
of a second, a giant leap in sprint- 
ing terms. Then came a 9.86, the sec- 
ond fastest ever, in Lausanne a week 
ago. What is more, that was into a 
Headwind, thus intrinsically faster 
than Leroy Burrell's 9.85 world 
record at the same venue two years 
3go. 

’ To cap it alL he outleaned Michael 
J.ohnson in a 200 metres in a rainy 
Oslo last Friday evening, clocking 
19.82sec to Johnson’s 19.85 and 
denting the American’s seeming 
imperviousness with a first defeat at 
die distance in two years, since the 
Rome Grand Prix in 1994 when 
Johnson lost to... Frankie Fredericks. 

• Fredericks did look to have got a 

‘fftier” in Oslo last 
week - which hap- 

| pens when a sprint- ^Hj|ppU|i 


last six months. Fredericks was in 
Birmingham to iend support. And 
once cornered he was sweetness it- 
self. and complimentary to a fault. 

“When you train with someone 
like Linford, you are bound to gel 
teller. Working with him, you realise 
just what hard work is all about. 1 
think it’s beneficial for both of us. 
You need people at your level to train 
with. It's working out pretty well for 
me, and I hope it’s working out for 
him”. 

It is easy to see why Namibia's first 
and best-known international per- 
sonality, in sport or any other field. 


crate, on a computer science schol- 
arship to Brigham Young Universi- 
ty in the United States. He was able 
lo avoid the South Africa sports boy- 
cott, because the US college system 
is “closed". The additional advantage 
of the next few years was the world- 
class competition he could get 
against the likes of fellow students 
such as Michael Johnson, Leroy 
Burrell, and Andre Cason. 

"The only really top people I’d 
never run against were Linford and 
Carl [Lewis], simply because they 
weren’t in the American college 

system. So when I went to the World 
A. • _« -t*_ i inni r 


suuflni) 1 , ui spuuui wi; uni., -j — , ; . ' : , lnn , T 

is also the countiy’s best ambassador. Championships m Tokyo ra 1 W l l 
Fredericks and Namibia grew up to- wasn’t overawed, because I’d alnsidy 


gether, so to speak. The country has 
been independent of the old South 
Africa only since 1990, which just 
happens to be the year that Freder- 
ic!® emerged on to the world stage 
as a top-class sprinter. 

“I realised that by doing well 1 
could also help ray country become 
better known around the world. 


« anticipates the W no“t 

slartmggunsoweU jgg^gp| ./ noted for I he acad- 

emic qualities of its 


run against most of those guys.” 

Fredericks had, in fact become the 
first foreigner to win the NCAAA 
(US colleges) sprint double. And in 
Tokyo in 1 991 , his first international 
experience, he was fifth in the 100, 
and won silver in the 200 metres. Ex- 
traordinarily, up to that point, Fred- 
ericks had concentrated on his 
studies, which must 
have made him 
even more of an 
outsider in a US 




XI double. ■' v’ .** ' 

It has alsogiven V, ' ' : 

nnominiiv to con- .'' v ftoha 


that he IS out of the . emic qualities of its 

blocks faster than V sports scholars, 

the echo and steals far ~ “When I was at 

a march on his op- school, athletics in 

ponents, rather cfc*:* Z'P:- Namibia wasn’t 

than gettmg a false ' that big, and any- 

start way it was the araa- 

But it will have :?■ ' 1 : teur era, nobody 

given Johnson jp?5aa*>>- . i -r-V., - '• «■ '1 9 &± pondtoa Baliey . •. thought of a career 

plenty to think J* S& ^ ■ . .a in athletics. 

aT»out in his tenta- - r ’ ‘ “So I con- 

live run-up to that (US) centrated on my 

never achieved ~ studies. I wanted 

Olympic 200 and ■' ■ • to be somebody, do 

400 double. ;" something with my 

It has also given ^0 r l •- »' v> '' ' ' ~ ' life, and it seemed 

everyone else the • the only way to do 

opportunity to con- A'-" : 'Saw r ; .r =-~- • that was through 

sider that Freder- ' education”, 

icks is in line for his — Football was his 

own Olympic dou- : ■■ ’ ' “■ . - ■ first sporting love, 

ble, the 100 and ' '^X^soofR^tir. WfidwB ■ . - and he played for 

2011 metres. So low- ’ :»*>«»•' nalional learns 

kev is Fredericks = • from the age of 13 

that we tend to for- through to a single 

tel that he has al- v : t •■ ■.* appearance as cen- 

ready won two - -. -I j y. . - • ire-forward for the 

Olympic silvers at ; : V ’ seQio J *9“^ at *.! 

those events, in \-. 1 ; ..WilharnsIU^. , . ; age of 21. “I wasn l 

Scpafwl bti but I wasn’t 

Catching up with • - ■ - - A - -- — brilliant either.” 

Fredericks in the Fverv Lime Frankie Fredericks ge® Bui it has left him with an enduring 

more prosaic sense of gettmg ; ton J® mentioned in the media, Namibia love for the game that ted him scur- 
-iit down and chat about all tins for ^uoned m^ r for the TV set whenever Euro 

1 $ while is equally difficult. Freder- 96 was mentioned. For the record, 

icks is a very private pereon. smymg ..j ^ f ortU nate that when he named Germany as the winners 

in the background at meeting^ ^ e f' starle d to discuss indepen- teto the end of the first round, 
speaking quietly, fobbing off foU® ■ fo? Na mibia 1 was in my last That was not too difficuh. and hy 

with “I let ray feet do the taUong for “^.“^uege. So the transition from the same token, people have been 
me." which is also the closest he gets fjoathlcte was immediate, bandymg Michael Johnson s name 

spotted at the British ^ 1 “"stSK ^ ^«-S*SiK 
Olvrapic trials in Birmingham, of aU southAfricL 100 it at the Gothenburg W^dCbam- 

ptoce^ Not so unusual, onsaond ^champion in 1987, the year pionships last year. I if tius 

Noughts, given that hc \ has been timn- he^Ssent byRosang Uranium, part almost perpet^pubbcity for Jote- 
ing with Britain’s ^ the giant RIZ mining conglom- son annoyed Fredericks. Not real- 

champion, Linford Christie, ror u» e- 


everyone else tne ? 
opportunity to con- :j 

sider that Freder- £ 
icks is in line for his ^ 
own Olympic dou- 
ble, the 100 and 
200 metres. So low- 
key is Fredericks 
that we tend to for- 
gel that he has al- 
ready won two 
Olympic silvers at 



Fredericks wins gold hi the men’s 200 metres final at the 1994 Commonwealth Games hi Canada Photograph: Tony Duffy / Allsport 
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Catching up with 
Fredericks in the 


ly. I’m not doing this sport to be fa- 
mous, I look at it as an opportunity 
to put mv country on the map, and 
I’m doing this sport because I can 
give my family back home a better 
living than I would have if I had to 
work. So 1 look at it a different way. 

“As far as Michael is concerned, 
what he did last year was marvellous, 
it was great for the sport, tike it will 
be if he does it this year. But nobody 
can predict an Olympic 1-2-3. That’s 
why we have competition. Otherwise, 
give the medals out now. The rea- 
son we go to the Games is to 
decide who is the best.” 

The “family" back home is just his 
mother, Rykie, who, he says, it took 
him a long time to realise was "the 
most important person in my life. I 
was bom in Katatura, a suburb of 
Windhoek. In the past in South 
Africa, they used to have black 
neighbourhoods, white neighbour- 
hoods. and then coloured neigh- 


bourhoods. We used lo live in the 
black neighbourhood. 1 grew up 
there. At the time. I thought it was 
a normal life, I didn’t know any 
better, I just thought this was how 
everybody grew up. 

“Now, leaving and looking at it. I 
realise that my mother worked re- 
ally hard, but I didn’t understand 
what she was going through, how 
hard she worked just to put food on 
the table. I realty appreciate that 
now." 

Fredericks took his mother to 
Barcelona in 1992, the first time she 
had been outside Namibia, and he 
now says he tries to bring her on tour 
as much as possible, “so we don’t lose 
contact", since he only spends about 
two months of the year back at 
borne. Thlking about his mother 
seemed an appropriate opportunity 
to ask about a girl-friend. That drew 
just aboulthe only broad smile of the 
afternoon, but all he would say was: 




From Mr M Fox . 

Sir Am I the only one in Britain who 

thinks the penalty sh^^^lf 

in^ teBour sofas like that last un- 
forgettable five minutes of BgM 
v Germany. Yes, it B> tough « the 
poor devil who blows it, but tragedy 
Tone of the things that mak« 
sport such compulave viewnrg (ask 
Man' Decker and Zola Budd). 

We have stumbled on a device that 
invests even the most boring goal- 
less draw with drama and mounting 

tension and, incomprehens^bIy T we 

waS°to dilSi it. If me football au- 
thorities had any sense, they would 
make it mandatory for draw " 
match: then nobody would come 
avvav from a nil-nil result claiming 

that they were bored to tears. 

By 2e way. how many lettera 
ucSd vou have gpt on 
Southgate scored and MoOermissed . 

MIKE FOX , 

Edgbaston, Birmingham 


From Mr A Dunam 
Sir. I read with dismay the various 
convoluted proposals for resolving 
the penalty shoot-out dilemma. 

Surchf what football needs is a 
simple method after an extra-time 
draw, to reward the team which has 
played the more attacking football 
during the match. The only way, 
apart from scoring goals, that ex- 
presses attacking superiority in foot- 
ball is through corner kicks gained. 
A team cannot be awarded comer 
kicks if it does little or no attacking. 
Counting corners (only after a 
drawn match) will maintain football's 
simplicity and force an alteration in 
altitude "towards defensive tactics. 

This would mean that games 
would open up in any case and the 
likelihood of a draw would dimin- 
ish. u also mramrises the risk of 
dreadful spectacles such as the 
France v Czech Republic semi-final. 

Why tinker with the essence of 
football and almost create a differ- 
ent sport to deal with the problem. 


.-Victory ^ via penally shoot-out continues to provoke a .heated -response.; 
two- weeks, after Germany claimed .the championship, our postbag fe: 
buiging with altemative proposals for football’s future 


when such an obvious and positive 
solution exists? 

ALEX DUNCAN 
London N4 

From Mr JB Price 
Sir Ken Jones is right to express 
concern about the role played by 
penalty shoot-outs in recent major 
competitions. When both semi-finals 
of the recent European champion- 
ship had lo be determined in this way 
il is fair to say that the entire credi- 
bflity of the tournament was under- 
mined. To promote a tournament 
designed to establish the football 
champions of Europe and then set- 
tle a series of crucial matches by a 
means other than playing football is 


beyond rational justification. On 

this topic, how Brazfl can possibly cafi 

themselves world champions when 
the final of the World Cup ended in 
a draw is more than I can understand. 

Neither do I hold out much hope 
for the idea of counting comers to 
act as a tic-breaker. This suggestion 
fails to take into account the effect 
this would have on the way teams 
play. I dread to think of the kind ot 
matches which will arise when teams 
realise that they can gain victory by 
win nin g a coupie of corners early on 
and then playing possession football 
for the rest of the game. Further- 
more. the sole objeeth e of t not ball 
is to score goals: any complication 
of this basic premise would stand the 


risk of destroying this most appeal- 
ing of spectator sports. 

Perhaps the problem lies in the 
refusal to accept a draw as the valid 
result it undoubtedly is. The tradi- 
tional solution of a replay is appar- 
ently denied, so why not look tnstead 
to the most effective method of de- 
termining a championship, namely 
a league system. For instance, jn 
Euro % the four winners of the initial 
league would then form n further 
league, which would produce a win- 
ner by the established mechanism. 
This would produce a series of 
hieh-class mutches and victory could 
be achieved only by the prowess of 
the game itselt - not by some 
footling competition that rightly 


“Let’s just say there is someone in my 
life." 

He is still linked with Kossing Ura- 
nium, the company who paid for his 
studies and who now sponsor him. 
it suits him. he says, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that Rossing do not 
feel they have mined one of their 
richest ever seams with Fredericks. 
And has that ore come to the 
surface at just the right time? 

The Olympics always throws up 
the unexpected. Six months^ before 
SeouL, there was a superb 1500 me- 
tres in prospect, with the double 
champion Seb Coe against the world 
record holder Said Aouita, the world 
champion Abdi Bile, and the former 
world champion and record holder 
Sieve Cram. 

In the eventuality, only Cram 
ran, and he finished fourth, with Pe- 
ter Rono taking the title and never 
winning a significant race again. 

UntU two weeks ago, and those 


belongs in the inane realms of 
It’s a Knock-Otit. If anyone would 
lament the loss of a showpiece finale. 

I would ask them lo consider the last 
two World Cup finals, two of the 
worst matches played at interna- 
tional level. In any case, it is lime for 
football to rethink the fundamentals 
of its most prestigious tournaments, 
JOHN PRICE 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire 

From Mr M Milliard 
Sir. I would like to add my opinion 
to the penalty shoot-out debate. At 
present the fear oflcsing is so great 
that the already dominant defences 
arc ruling lo an even greater extent 
in extra time than during the nor- 
mal 90 minutes. 1 feci that the only 
way to ensure a result is to somehow 
break up these dominant defences. 

As such, my suggestion is* to remove 
the goalkeepers for the 3U minutes 
of extra time (not golden-goal rule*,). 
This will almost certain!) produce 
goals, and therefore increase e\- 


two blistering 100 metres races, de- 
spite his Barcelona silver, Freder- 
icks admits that people considered 
him more a 200 metres man. Now. 
he has two of the three fastest times 
ever at 100 metres. And that has 
deepened his quandary, because af- 
ter finishing fourth in the World 
Championships 100 metres then sec- 
ond in the 200 metres last year he 
felt that he overdid it. 

“1 haven't decided whether Tin go- 
ing to run both yet. Definitely, I’m 
going to do the 200, but 111 wait un- 
til 4S hours before to decide. Last 
year 1 got twinges after running so 
many rounds because you have lo run 
hard every round nowadays. 1 just 
want to give it my best. I hope I get 
a PB [personal best] out of it. I’ve 
really given a lot up this year 
training-wise. 1 feel good, 1 "feel 
strong. At this stage of my life. I’m 
in the best shape I’ve ev er been. 1 just 
want to stay healthy and win gold." 


rilement levels and hopefully ensure 
that penalties would be avoided. It 
would have the added advantage of 
breaking up defences who would have 
lo place two or three "normal” play- 
ers in goal and this, in turn, would 
allow remaining players the extra 
space needed to create chances. 
One would assume ihe more skilful 
team would have the advantage. It 
would also make defending an cxlra- 
lime lead almost impossible. 

The game is being damaged by 
dominant defences. We want goals 
and the excitement thal these bring. 
The above suggestion, would I fed. 
address the problems we face. 
MARTIN MULLARD 
Windsor, Berkshire 

Letters should be marked “For 
publication” and contain daytime 
and evening phone numbers. Tbey 
should be sent to Sports Editor, 
The Independent 1 Canada Square. 
London E14 SDL. They may be 
shortened for reasons of space. 
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6 coming soon...british grand pnx 

Is Damon a great Briton? 
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f you were not a Nigel Mansell fan. 
the 1992 British Grand Prix at Sn- 
verstone stands as perhaps the most 
disagreeable motor race ever ran m 
this country. It was not that the day 
■ was marked by tragedy, for there was 
no accident of consequence, but that the 
uglier face of contemporary sport showed 
itself for the first - and so far only - tune 

in motor racing. . 

Mansell was on a roll that summer. Dri- 
ving the Williams- Renault FW14B, the only 
car with computerised “active" suspension 
in the field, he had a car more manifestly 
superior to its rivals than had been Seen 
since the years of Mercedes-Benz 
domination in the mid-Fifties. Arriving at 
Silverstone that weekend, Mansell had won 
six of eight grands prix in 1992, and 
was clearly on course for the world 

championship. „ , . 

He was, emphatically, the people s 
champion, if not the paddock's, and the bulk 
of the crowd was squarely behind him, al- 
most daring him to lose. One of the very 
fastest drivers the sport has seen, Mansell 
invariably found something extra at home, 
and qualifying times confirmed that no one, 
not even' Ayrton Senna, was going to 

threaten him. _ 

In truth, it was a consummately boring 
race, and quite unlike Mansell’s mesmer- 
ic wheel- to-wheel defeat of Nelson Piquet 
at Silverstone five years earlier, but, as is 
increasingly the way of it these days, the 
result mattered more than the event. As he 
stepped from his broken car, a few laps from 
the end, the great Senna was jeered, and 
when Mansell took the flag, hordes of spec- 


Damon Hill has long had to live with claims that his success has been 

of his car. Nigel Roebuck Mm. 
championship leader now merits companson with the best of Bnbsh 

fiA nmn 


taiors spilled over the debris fences on to 
the track, wallowing in a glut of what some 
charitably called patriotism. Itwas only by 
luck that dozens of them were not mown 

down by following cars. . t 

Mansell started first, and finished first, 
that day. At the other end of the gnd was 
one Damon Hill, driving for a Brabham 
team then in its death thrws. KB ran at 
the back all afternoon, and finished I3tn, 
four laps behind, stone last, unnoticed. 

One year on, his fortunes had picked up. 
By now Mansell, unable to agree terms for 
a renewal of his Williams contract, had 
flounced off to IndyCar racing m Ore 
United States, and Hill was the Bnt on 
whom the fans* attention was focuxdA^m 
Prosthad replaced Mansell as the Wffliams- 
Renault team leader, and Hill had been 
nicked to partner him. On the face of it, 
he was an illogical choice for the most 
sought after drive in racing, having ran but 
a couple of grands prix for Brabham. As 
well £ that, at 32, he was 10 years older 
than the lypical Formula One rookie. 

What he had, though, was considerable 
experience, not only of many years racing 
in the lesser formulas, but also of working 
with Williams, for, while racing for Brab- 
ham, he had also been employed by Frank 
Williams as test driver. “Here I was, run- 


St VrtuKiarice. IfS r ^ ^ 


nine endless test miles in the best car," fflU 
said, “and having to race the worst one. Be- 
lieve me, I knew what I was missmg, and 
never more than that day at Silverstone. l 
could only dream of one day being in 

Mansell’s position. 7 ’ 

As a test driver, Hill impressed fttnek 
Head, the Williams engineering duet, ana 
when Mansell’s departure left a vacancy m 
the team for 1993, Head advocated ins pro- 

rarp f«nn. aTfflring his bp tnDCS 


The scenes were emotional when he wot 

Vtnf rniilfl tOtil thOSE . 


were consistently on me pace, uo 

feedbackgood. In terms of contmurly. it also 

made sense, for Prost, the incoming team 
leader, had no experience of Williams. 

Thus, a slightly disbelieving Hill was 
signed, and by the time of Silverstone was 
a potential race winner. After qualifying sec- 
ond to Prost, indeed, he led the majonty 
> 1 .. kafAw tvaiHfia with eaeme 


na, who replaced him for 1994, was killed 
at Imola, only his third race for the team. 
By July, the residues of shockstfll lay over 
the whole of Formula 1, and at the core of 
the drama was Hill, whose team-mate had 
been lost, whose Williams leadership he had 
been obliged, after only 20 grands pnx, to 
take up. 


after Manseu smumpu. » — 

zy by far, which was fitting for a man veiy 
different from his predecessor at Williams. 
Mansell's best relationship m motor rac- 
ing was always with the crowd,, which he 
unashamedly courted, but Hill is quieter, 
more controlled, more English, perhaps. 

There is an extrovert side to his per- 
sonality - putting a guitar in his hands is 
like putting Clark Kent in a 'phone box, as 
he demonstrated at the post-race party 
but phlegmatic is his usual way, and ms team 
ii w»c this about him. Mansell, wherever ne 
was, had fresh problems flown m daily, 
which became wearisome over tune, as 
Frank'WIlliams acknowledged. “A gjeat dri- 
ver " he said, “but a bard man to like. 

For Hill, by contrast, the team’s affec- 
tion is obvious, but there lurks animpres- 
son, even now, that his talents at the wheel 
are underrated, this perhaps a legacy of the 

manner of his arrival in the team, the pro- 
motion from mere test driver. Many 3 ri- 
val has pointed out, sometnnes churusmy, 
that virtually throughout his grand prix ca- 
reer HID has had the best car at his disposal. 

but in 1996 few could suggest that it has 
flattered him. This season his driving, his 
whole approach, has reached a new level. 


Photograph: Mike GoopeffAiisport 


“Pve been astonished,” Benue Eccle- 
stone, Formula One’s leading power bro- 
ker, said, “at the way Damon has rased his 
game. He doesn’t have the natural talent 
ofMkhael Schumacher, but then neither 
does anyone else. What he’s done is grow 

into a truly mature grand prix driver, and 

it’s irrelevant that he’s got the best car - 
the successful drivers have always had 
bloody good care. You can’t win all those 

races with bad care, whoever you are. 

All those races, indeed. From 60 grand 

prix starts, HiD has 19 victories, a strike rate 

which betters all in history save those of 
Juan Manuel Fangio and Jim Clark. 

peter Collins, James Hunt and Mansell, 
together with all-time great drivers like Stir- 
ling Moss, Clark and Jackie Stewart, at 
some point won their home grand pnx m 
the course of distinguished careers, but 
Hill’s late father, Graham, despite taking 
two world championships, as wefl as vic- 
tories in the Le Mans 24 Houre and the In- 
dianapolis 500, somehow never captured 
the race he most wanted. “I feel,” Hill said, 
when he won in 1994, “that this has filled 

a little hole in the family record." 

Now, with seven victories from the last 
10 races, he goes to Silverstone once 
more, and for the first time as heavy 
favourite, not least because Schumacher, 
unequivocally the best driver of the mo- 
ment, is this season in a Ferrari neither tru- 
ly competitive with the Wflliams-Renault, 
nor conspicuously reliable. This weekend 
the British Grand Prix crowd positively ex- 
pects a Hill victory, and this, all things be- 
ing equal, he should deliver. A riot, 
however, is not anticipated. 



Johnny Herbert, winner of last 
• year's British Grand: 

; about the extreme : pftysfeat . 
demands that formip Qn& 

drivers have to contend wrtn 

. * . • ■ •. • ♦ * •* . 

Driving in*. Grand Prix is like sit- arenmdatot, sc 
ting inside a 2Q0mpb tubular vibro- dmairfh^OTJ 
massage machine for an hour and need toj 
ahaEwtrile simultaneously work- thighs. On read 
mg with weights in a gym. pan look down 

^e<mckpitiS.yourofBceandto,. 
survive, mentally as .well as pbys- Vitus Dance, 
cally, you obviously need to be 
completely comfortable. My-Sau- : aU* but the bus 
ber- Fordhas a specially tailored seat 

made - by Pro Seat, They use ;a . 

process of bagging polystyrene . iMtotoohigha 

beads and then gently withdrawing . 

the vacuum from the bag.once rm 

sittiia! comfort ably on it. This ere- buffeted so mi 

^ies atettrptofefor my race seat 'fou sec where y^i 

can vibrate so 







ptt inrnwn awuamw - - -- -- 

Bdy 01 a rodeo, laterally and fore and . 

aft, so you’ve gpt jb; have support.- 
You're strapped -m tightly, of 
course,- but cven t|ied .you move. 


around a lot, so while your shouk 
demand hips might stay m place, you 
need to protect your torso and , 
thighs.' On really bumpy tracks vou : 
can look down and see your .tegs 
wobbling as if you've developed St • 

Vitus’ Dance. Your bumris on the-: 
seat and your feet are on the pedr v 
als, but the bits m between seem to! ; 

' get a spaghetti-like life of their ownl 
. It’s also important to sit pro per- 
ij. St too tug^b. and you Bjterfbe with..' 
airflow into the engme, while If the 
windscreen istoo tow ytiur beadgpts 
buffeted so much that you cannot 

see where you are going. -Your eyes 
can vibrate so much in their sock- 
ets that you caimot focus. - You havo' 

• roironccntrate^hard-just tosee 
'where you’re going that you^t 
drained physically. . ' ' 


•Hi. 


Q_rte.m^iabet8|aai«^r ,sa 


wrakpdujilx^w didn^ e^ereisfr^ 
thegynl --v- S Vs-f V >.>•?'• great 
. ... ; Ai^nmma One'c^ajcfapftjstifeb: r-^then 
like aCBimshbath, 

tinginwrc of them for-ailboilt*fid 'ii And,bfTO«i^^fc 
^ahaHrThetmrxfature^i^CfftCT^ 

foal some-beat fa^'tbp-C; ^K?f-are;the; 

C side-mounted wateT.radiatOTS^plusr. tbs 'r 

: ypu^w'gpfycwir thre^ImJarCd^yi^g 
sautand -aimiber layer of flatowtfbbf.: - bifrhamnBSrixm^ 

> i mrf ('TWefli -The .ween % 


^ffierday'attfie office: JohoriyjHfeiho^ 


If ybd;"gel your C cockpit er- 
. gonomiesright, you wiP not K ave a 
problem With * brea thing . ~ or .with. 
Samp or fatigue- Things like seat 
' sh^ and tfrnotttejXK^cra ar? 

• ;bxlrcmeWSqxMiaiit ^ . 

, DbwT&reeJs awOTtfcrfmthing, 

'biitit has its price-.The tyres : gen- 
erate a lotof grip and, with around. 


- i tonne of ittawraforco ra die very. 
high n ; corners everything gets, 
very foaded up- That makes the 
steering effort veiy, very heavy. 

Youdolfot qmie|ettothepcmit 
-where yw can’t tini thtwheefe but 

it certainly , feels-like it sometimes;:' 
^smsoaBy at orcuits Bse Suzufca.^ 
^aftwhatypu train &t m the gym. 


.... - phomgraph: §mpk» 

You are ovdr 1G most of tbetnhe,* 
butyou can get is high as 3^ or4G 
'under braking; ^-arid; -almost ? that 
high in the veryfo^eStcomers, Eke_ 
the first part oTBecketis- at Sihter=. 
stone. That ifteisffl ypusreighrfbnr 
‘times yoar normal - weight, and 
.that’s why if^^ imporiant to get 
muscular staminaJYou xsox do aiot 


- to mat a ir ewerwur ne^a ana umo - . teai-tdca Ijo 
tbecngme’s airfox^ so patpclkjas..^ f.ldovmg a FcimulaOnci carfei 
. Ue^ ^^Waraclually^audted^otit of 

. . Yourbody la always beinsbahged 7 TeaflySid 

. abbutooewav omaotber: eftheFlar- ; . vchi’d ' . .vSsffi 


^xxstiatieway or another; rfther lar-:y ou’d rather 
eraHy-orfore and aft, or icorafe ^^mgffis.- > 
jeOSok of ■ these. ' Youv never - 


■ n , bt ' -^dhecaf • ‘ aflhc . 

nd ihera S a mut* Wghte^ 
ce^trancm. You aye algo tnaigag’a^ sage ftvfscf 
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W&ten Fc«cSaiBty . 

Serving Queenend countfy? . .. 
Ahsofute^t 3P wasthe arrny-lrfdtor 
her, putting oihers through the5r 
paces as 3 PT Mmctof. : '. 


coming scion... british grand prix 7 



£*,* i ”? T 8 * ^ T ^ rrel1 *1 haven't' misse d 
intend to start now” 


a race in 29 years and I don’t 

Photographs: Allsport 
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The man who 
spans the 
generations 


o. • * 


i t was billed as the most open 
championship for years. In- 
stead it is a closed shop, Da- 
mon Hill helping himself to 
everything. Even qualifying has 
become a diluted offering. 
Motor racing's “premier show” 
heads for fie British Grand 
Prix at Siiverstone on Sunday, 
condemned as contemptuous, 
over-priced and boring P All of 
which makes the sport's senior 
citizen smile the smile of a man 
who has heard it all before. 

Ken Tyrrell was running a 
Formula One team before 
Michael Schumacher was bora. 
He may not have won races, let 
alone championships, of late but 
his opinion is reckoned to be a 
barometer of sound judgement 
and plain common sense. He 
talks in plain and unambiguous 
language too. For instance: 
“Friday 1 is not a bore. As for as 
we, as a team, are concerned, 
it means we have more time to 
try things out and we are happy 
for it to be the way it is. 


Derick Allsop 

finds that Formula 
One racing's elder 
statesman, Ken 
Tyrrell, has lost 
none of his drive 

“1 don't think it makes any 
difference at all to the people 
who come through the gates. No 
one's out there pussyfooting. 
Everyone’s trying to be quick all 
the time. Why shouldn’t they 
be? It’s just as exciting watch- 
ing Schumacher going round 
there on a Friday as it is on Sat- 
urday afternoons." 

Tyrrell’s defence of the 
championship is equally vigor- 
ous. “The fact that Sflv'erstone 
has been a sell-out for many 
months, and Canada was, 
means people must be happy 
with Formula One,” he said. “1 
am waiting for somebody to sug- 


gest a belter way of doing it. 
There have never been enough 
good drivers. Nothing has 
changed. You always get one 
guy who dominates. If you look 
at the last 10. 20 years, the world 
championship has almost always 
been won by the best driver that 
year. 

“There are exceptions and 
there's going to be one this war. 
All Britain wants Damon to win. 
If Schumacher was in a Will- 
iams, he’d murder everybody. 1 
think it's wonderful he's got the 
Ferrari and taken a big pot of 
money. After two years he’ll get 
fed up with that and somebody 
will be able to gel him back. He 
won’t like not being world 
champion. 

“Why aren't Benetton doing 
better this year? Perhaps they 
were actually like that last year, 
but they had Schumacher. 
Maybe there’s a bigger gap now 
between the best and the rest, 
but there has always been one 
who outshines the others, and if 
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Twenty-five years of dynamite behind the steering wheel 


Few racing machines could 
be more different than 
the Tyrrell in which Jackie 
Stewart dominated the 
1971 British GP at Silver- 
stone (top) and Ken 
Tyrrell's cars that race 
there this weekend, such 
has been the pace of 
technological development 
in the last 25 years. 

Stewart had 450bhp at 
Ns cfisposal in the TyrreR 
003, which had an alurrin- 


he’s in the right car, he's going 
to win the championship. 
McLaren have won many 
championships and 99 percent 
of the grands prix they’ve won 
have been when they’ve had the 
best driver.” 

Tyrrell regularly won races in 
their early years and, with 
Jackie Stewart, the drivers’ title 
in 1969, 1971 and 1973. More 
recently they have had to accept 
a supporting role, but that has 
failed to dull the enthusiasm of 
their 72-vear-old boss. Tyrrell is 
never likely to bore his charges 


him monocoque chassis 
with sides that bulged to 
accommodate Its hefty 
fuel load. The 024 car 
(above) that Mka Salo 
wffl drive this weekend is 
five times stronger than 
the 003 thanks to the 
s8m&ne carbon-fibre chas- 
sis, which locates aR the 
fuel in a single tank behind 
the driver. Its Yamaha V10 
engine produces 675bhp 
and runs C^OOOrpm faster 


than Stewart'S Ford Cos- 
worth V8. 

The 0031s round snub 
nose has given way to a 
high snout with an under- 
slung wing, whie the side 
pods (which house the rat*- 
atas), the rear wing and the 
special rearend diffuser 

help the 024 to generate at 
least 500 per cent more 
aerodynamic downforce 
than the 003 and three 
times its cornering force. 


Statistics behind the speed 

Tyrrell 003 (1971) Tyrrell 024 (1996) 


Engine capacity 

Revs 

Power 

'fop speed 

Gearbox 

Weight 

Chassis 

FUel capacity 

Brakes 


3.000CC 

lO.OOOrpm 

450bhp 

190mpb 

5-speed 

566kg 

sheet aluminium 
186 litres 
Steel discs 


by lamenting the passing of 
“the good old days”. He says: 
“Look at the equipment we are 
using now, look at the circuits 
we are going to. You have to 
have been going to circuits 29 
bloody years ago to appreciate 
what we have now 1 . When it 
rained they were mud heaps and 
there was no pit cover. In South 
Africa we towed the cars 15 
miles from Johannesburg to 
ihe track every morning, and 
lowed the bloody things 15 
miles back every night 
“That's how grand prix 


raring was. It’s changed. It’s 
brought us into the modem 
world and the person who is 
responsible for that is Bernie 
Ecclestone. Formula One is 
just as appealing for me as ever 
it was. 1 haven't missed a race 
in 29 years and I don’t intend 
to start now. Most people aren’t 
as fortunate as me. I am part 
of a team that competes in For- 
mula One. It's an exciting life. 
1 do a lot of travelling. I like 
competition and I can't un- 
derstand anyone who’s in my 
job and wants to give it up.” 


Some might consider having 
to endure 13 years with out a win 
reason enough to pick up that 
bus pass. On the contrary. “Not 
winning is the one thing I dis- 
like intensely, ” he said. 
“Wffliams are at the lop because 
they deserve to be. It's there for 
the taking and it’s there for 
everybody. We have to get 
better in every department and 
will continue to. That drives me 
on. I want our drivers on the ros- 
trum and 1 want one in the 
middle of the rostrum.” 

While Ukyo Katayama re- 


3,000cc 
lfi.OOOrpm 
675bhp 
200mph 
6-speed 
550kg 
carbon fibre 
115 litres 
Carbon fibre discs 


mains one of the more erratic 
drivers in Formula One,*fyrreD- 
Yamaba’s other representative, 
Mika Salo, continues to under- 
score his credentials as one of 
the more gifted. Tyrrell, how- 
ever, cannot hide his thrill at 
having had the services of the 
best driver in fie world, albeit 
fleetingly. He explained: *T was 
walking into the circuit in Brazil 
and Schumacher offered me a 
lift in his Mercedes. He told me: 
‘I always wanted to drive for 
you.’ fd settle for that on a more 
permanent basis.” 
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King happy to take a leading 
part into unknown territory 


Maty King is waiting, with 
typical equanimity, to hear 
whether she will be riding 
King William in the team or 
individual contest of the 
Olympic three-day event. 
The nonsense of having sep- 
arate competitions (it is 
hoped for fie one and only 
time) means that she cannot 
compete in both simultane- 
ously, as has always hap- 
pened in the past. 

"1 will be happy with what- 
ever the selectors decide,” 
King said on the eve of her de- 
parture for Atlanta last week. 
“Everyone dreams of being 
the individual champion, but 
if they were to choose me for 
the individual, 1 would possi- 
bly be very disappointed not 
to be part of the team.” 

She suspects, however, 
that she will be asked to go 

first for the team - as she did 

when Britain won the world 
title in 1994 and again when 
they became European Open 
champions in J995. On both 
those occasions they defeated 
the all- powerful New Zea- 
landers. who will again be 
favourites on account of their 
dominant form at Badminton 
this year. 


No 4 MARY KING 

. It takes a generous person to 
go first for the team, af a time 
when there is little, if any. feed- 
back on how the course is 
riding. King’s kindness is ap- 
parent in her manner; she is un- 
failingly courteous to journalists 
and autograph hunters as well 
as fellow competitors. 

King William normally 
boosts team confidence when 
going first, by jumping a won- 
derful cross-country round. The 
horse was, however, ominously 
tired over the last part of the 
course at the World Games in 
1994. It transpired that he was 
suffering from dehydration and, 
with Atlanta in mind, a new 
regime of horse management 
was instigated. 

When they travelled to Italy 
for the European Open last 
year, the horses were weighed 
three times a day and their 
drinking was monitored. All of 

them had lost weight while 


travelling and again during the 
cross-country - oddly enough, 
regaining it much quicker after 
the exertion of the competition 
than the inactivity of the long 
journey. 

King is confident that the 
horses’ welfare is in capable 
hands. She is also hopeful that 
King William’s habit of clob- 
bering show jumping fences - 
he lowered five of them at the 
1992 Olympics - is a thing of the 
past. During team training last 
month. King and Ian Stark 
went for a session with Lars 
Sederholm. who devised various 
confidence-boosting exercises 
for both of them. 

“It’s lovely to have Scotty 
back on the squad,” King said 
of Stark, who was one of her 
team-mates at the last Olym- 
pics. That was an unhappy oc- 
casion for the Scot, whose 
Murphy Himself foiled the final 
horse inspection and so 
dropped the team from second 
to fifth place. He went home 
early, but King stayed on and 
had a whale of a time in the 
Olympic Village. 

Competing then under her 
maiden name of Thomson, she 
has since married David King, 
who gave the horse his prefix as 



King: In confident mood 

well as the rider her surname, 
and they have a daughter, 
Emily . After winning team 
gold and individual bronze 
medals in the European 
Open last year. King had 
astonished her team-mates 
by announcing that she was 
five months pregnant. 

Emily was born in January 
and leaving her behind for 
five weeks - the infant re- 
mains in the care of Gfil 
Thomas, Mary’s mother -has 
been the most painful part of 
King’s Olympic venture. 
Since the birth, there have 
been discussions as to whe- 
ther or not King has the 
same determination and abil- 
ity to see a stride. She sees 
that nothing has changed “I 
don’t feel in the least bit dif- 
ferent since having a baby,” 
she said. “It hasn’t affected 
my riding at all.” 

Genevieve Murphy 


Individuals may have 

s new formula for ibe SPORT-BY-SPORT 


to put their team first 


The new formula for the 
three-dav event, which has 
separate'team and individual 
contests for the fi»* 
presents the New Zealand 
selectors with a dilemma, 
writes Genevieve Murphy- 
Mark Todd would obviously 
like to go for a third individ; 
ual gold medal: ViugtaJet- 
fens' would love 10 bold the 
world and Olympic nous 
simultaneously- But letung 
them trv for individual gold 
would mean leaving them off 

the team, which most nations 

recard as more rmporfonL 
^/^tever decision 
t(l . KToftf 7>aianders will be 


Ibetope^ to*. 

too thisyear- They were, how 
Sr beaten bv the British 
ever, nea ■ ,v,ru;„viH names 


and last year » * 

<jq they are not icvuwbk. 
“K, King and Chartarte 

those victories and they are ex 


Pto3: EQUESTRIANISM 

peeled to be in the learn event, 
££cfa starts on 21 July. Leslie 
Law and Ian Stark (the best 
two Britons at Badminton) 
would have a chance of 
medals in the intfividuai event, 
which begins two days later, 
but they could be chosen for 
the team. The selectors’ awk- 
ward decision may, in the 
end, depend on how weH the 
horses have accl imatis ed to the 
heat and humidity of Atlanta. 

Other strong squatfc wDl 
represent Australia (whose 
Matt Ryan won team and in- 
dividual gold medals in 1992) 
and the United States (whose 
riders and horses are more 
used to the dimate and could 
have a big advantage): 

In dressage, Germany and 
the Netherlands are bound to 


have the two best places on the 
podium after the team contest 
on 27 and 28 July. The United 
States will probably finish 
third, even though British 
riders insist they are in with a 
chance of bronze medals. 

The Britons have no hope 
of individual medals, now de- 
cided over two competitions: 
the ’Grand Prix Special (31 
July) and the Freestyle to Mu- 
sic (3 August). This ’is likely to 
end in a dose tussle between 
Germany's Isabel We rib and 
Anky von Gnmsven of the 
Netherlands, who finished first 
and second in last year's Euro- 
pean'Open. 

List month's show in .Aachen 
revealed ihe German show 
jumpers as an ominously pow- 
erful team. They won the Na- 
tions’ Cup in snpeit> style and 
Ladger Beeihamn, who was 
part of the winning quartet, tri- 
umphed in the Grand Prix. 

Ronnie Massarella. the 
manager of the British team. 


admits that the Germans are 
“formidable”, but be remains 
buoyant about the chances of 
his four riders, Geoff Billing- 
ton. Nick Skelton and the two 
Whitaker brothers, in the 
team competition on 1 August 

Beerbaum, the Olympic 
champion, and Franke Sloot- 
haak. who bolds the world 
tide, will be favourites for the 
individual showjumping on 4 
August, the closing day of the 
Games. But the Britons will be 
in there fighting. Michael 
Whitaker, still hungry for his 
first win in a major champ- 
ionship. could even win the 
Olympic title if luck goes his 
way on Twosiep. 

BRITISH TEAKS: njWHta* ewnl (fear » 
ctaajfertBW,th» fcf tsMdurifcC Bsft# 

Coa Ctsore* . K Qin» i7« Smati, W 

UawCte*. ?txajr..Q Pwanap 
ISErt.ra.'vttt.G-te RHmeKCttsmfato 
V aesar. a»ncn* RacSar if. Jem Shim 
£=CJn£ 6BBq£sB f sOs?. N State laJthi- 
•r*. J Wbrtaket V.erj-r.i. M Whitaker 
T«cn-. R m b j vc H Smfta <T«s Ha rex* s 
. aesssgeJ JhwSn Daw- 

son lAwar . I Jadood .Vessr r.kJkafc. VThnrop- 
m H e aw» S PM Htfler i e -v ; . Or 

WSKtaUwntr 


Have a heart 


What does the Heart of Britain mean to you? 
Send in your photographs, now, and they 
could live forever as one of 300 chosen by our 
celebrity judges to appear in the “Heart of 
Britain” book. 

There are nine chapters in the book, which 
might give you some ideas: 

Young Britain, Caring Britain, Animal 
Britain, Britain on the Move, Sporting 
Britain, Good Time Britain, Beautiful Britain, 
Working Britain and Tomorrow s Britain. 

The picture judged best in each category wins 
an Olympus Mju-1 compact camera. 


Send us your three best photographs, together 
with a £2 donation and entry form available 
from BP garages, Dillons. Dixons, John 
Menzies, WHSmith, Waterstone’s, Mirror 
Group Newspapers or by telephoning 
0891 252605* 

The “Heart of Britain" book will be a remark- 
able record of the nation in the years of 

the 20th century, and your photograph and 
name could be there for all to see. 
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Send a picture 


by July 21st 


in support of Royal Brompton Hospital, the leading edge in heart 
research and treatment. 

Supported by AMV croup. Bookman projects, Dixons. Halifax amiamg society. Heart 106.2, 

Hllisdown Holdings, London Kensington Hilton, Love mis Records. Marks and spencer. 
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PLAY FORMULA I 



GRAND PRIX 
'96 RACE 
SCHEDULE 


British GP 

July 14 

German GP 

July 28 

Hungarian GP 

August 11 | 

Belgian GP i 

August 25 

Italian GP 

Septembers 

Portuguese GP 

September 22 . 

Japanese GP 4 

October 13 E 


WIN a drive in a grann 

Plus prizes to be won with every grand prix 

■a ■^nriTiiiirri howtowtir 

f Choose your Dream Team rror 

F ?±is=ffii 

& Pf* W^S“in race-day 

s&« srssfi- 

the coming season. Mk ****** Quickest. 


F ormula 1 Dream Team is 
just like Fantasy Football: 
you pick and manage 
your dream grand prix 
team to score points over 
the coming season. 

Even though the grand prix season 
has started it is not too late to pm 
in: pit vour wits against other en- 
^ ' thusiastsand 

* you could 

win our over^ 

champion's 
I mil* prize, a drive 

in a Formula 
One ear plus 
. ^ wW additional 
prizes for 
each race ‘ 
Your team 
must eom- 

i|9Bg^RGHHr i p r ’ se i h ree 

- drivers, a 

chassis and 
-^JLr" an engine; 

Jlft your budget 

Hon. Make 
your selections from the grand prix 
shopping list printed below; die only 
restriction is that your third driver 
roust come from the £1 million category. 

Details of how to enter are given 
on this page. You can enter a team 
at any point during the grand pnx 

season but the earlier you enter, the 
greater your chances of be m S 
overall champion. Remember, there 
are prizes for the warning Dram 
Team in each individual grand pnx 
so you can enter a different team 
each race. 

HOW YOU SCORE . 

Points are awarded per rareto the 

lop si* finishers, Wd on the 


ed to each of the top six finishers. 

• 'j.j* v 


All drivers are eligible to score for 
a top six finish but can also notch up 
extra points as follows: 

• The fastest driver in race-dav 
warm-up will collect six points, with 
five for the second and so on down 
to one point for the sixth quickest. 

• Drivers score one point for each 

place they make up over their gna 
position. Points are not deducted by 
losing places. . 

• Five points are lost if your driver 
posts first retirement, four for sec- 
ond down to one point lost for the 
fifth retirement 

0 If your driver makes the quick- 
est pitstop l from the entry of the pit- 
lane to the exit) you gain five points. 
0 If your driver sets the fastest lap 
time in the race, you gain five 

Stfpur driver receives a stop/go 
penalty, you lose five points. 

0 If your driver starts on pole po- 
sition, you gain five points. 

0 The Independent will name a 
Driver of the Day after each race for 
a particularly impressive perfor- 
mance, worth five points. 

0 Non-qualification for a grand pnx 
loses you two points. If a driver is 

on the FIAs published starting grid 

but fails to take the start, no points 

• Drivers removed from the results 
for any reason lose all points gamed 
that weekend. Any driver not 
competing in a grand pnx weekend 
scores no points. 

0 Chassis score and lose points in 

■ the same way as drivers for a top six 

finish or any early retirement. 
The score is based on the first 
chassis home of that par^ c H'^ 
manufacturer. Likewise, only the first 
chassis retirement will count rf they 
are both among the first five to re- 

i^Engine rules are the same as the 
chassis rules, without the retire- 
ment penalties. 



DREAM TEAM TOP _ 

The Dream Team manager with the ™*£ne« 
mraiber of poiete 

Championship season wM Mo ow topprtm a 

to lie SSS 

^SSSSSSS:S&. 

clauses in Fl courses and p rovtc'es atl t h e 
racewear and Instruction you will need for a day 
driving Fland other single seat cars. 

BRITISH GRAND RRIX PRIZE _ ^ : 

The Dream Team manager with the h^he^tnuni- 
ber of fKrints following the British Grand PdxwHJ 
win a very exclusive, limited edition Jordan foaiM 

: prix. watch, one of only one hundred made* 


HOWTOINTER 

Choose your Dream Team iromtne 

shopping list on this page. 
Remember, you must choose three 
drivers (the third from the £1 mil- 
lion section), one chassis and one en- 
gine. You must not exceed your 
budget of £40 million. 

Give your team a name and regis- 
ter it by ringing 0891 891 805. 

You will immediately be asked the 
entry question: How many races are 
there in this year’s Formula One 
World Championship? 

Tb enter your Dram Team details 
you can use one of two methods. 

Method 1 uses a tone phone that 
lets you key in the code numbers of 
your driver, chassis and engine 
choices. The computer will check 
that your team falls within budget 
and is eligible. 

Method 2 uses a non-tone phone 
and you give your details verbally. 
A budget check is not possible us- 
ing this method. 

When you have registered your 
Dream Team, you will be asked to 
predict the number of points this 
year’s champion will notch up over 
the year. In case of a tie at the end 
of the season, the nearest figure to 
the champion's points will win the 
top prize. In the event of a further 
tie, the team that registered first will 
win. 

Once you have registered your team 
you wul be asked for your name, 
address and telephone number. 
Your team selections plus your 
personal details will be played 
back to you and, when you con- 
firm that they are correct, you will 
be given a PIN number. 

This is confirmation of your entry 
and will enable you to access the 
score checking line. 

There is no limi t on the number of 
teams an individual can enter, but 
only one team can be registered per 
call. 


CHECKING YOUR SCORE 

You can check your team’s position 
at any time by calling 0891 S91 806 
and quoting your PIN number. If you 
want to know the individual driver, 
chassis arid engine scores from the 
most recent race, call 0891 891 807; 
This line will also list the Top 50 
Formula One Dream Teams. 

Roles ' 

1. All telephone calls are charged at 
39p per minute cheap rate, 49p per 
minute at allother times, with a typ- 
ical call to secure your eptiy lasting 
between five and sevenminutes. ; 
3. The deadline to be included in a 
particular race is midday the Friday 
prior to that race. 

3. The judge’s decision is final, no 
correspondence will be "entered into 
and there is no cash alternative for 


selection from the Grand Pr»X 




and all associated companies and 
their families are ineligible. 

5. Entrants must be 18 or over and . 
residents of the UK or the Irish Re- 
public. - 

6. To be eligible for the main prize, 
you must hold a current driving li- 
cence, be no more than 1.95m tall ; 
and weigh no more than 22QIbs. . . 

7. All scores will be worked out ac- 
cording to the official HA time sheets 
produced at the meeting. The vaJ- 
ues stated for drivers, engines and K 
chassis bear no relation to real life. . 

8 . In the event of a tie for the Dream 

Team Top Prize or for any of the in- 
dividual race prizes, the team that 
registered first will win. . 

9. For lost PIN numbers; call 0891 ; 
891 808. Helpline: 01275 344183. .. 

1 0. The Top 50 Teams Line, lists the 
top 50 teams from the last race. Both 
the Team Position Check Line and- 
the Results & Top 50 "teams Line wifl£ 
be updated at 2 pm on the Monday-' 
following a race. 





DRIVERS 

£2Sn 

1M Schumacher 
£ 23 m 
2iAlesi ... 

3D Hilt 
£20m _ 

4 G Berger- • 
£jLSm 

5 D Coultharti 
6.Ekvine .r . 
. 7 J tfflleneiiue-' 

£1 3 m 

8 M HaMdnen 
. 9 H H Ffoptzen- 
£10oi ■' 
lOMBrundte 
11 R Bartcfieflo 


; 12 J Herbert 
■ £8m '■ 
l 13 M Salo 
j 14 P Lamy 

£4m 

. 15 P Dine 
j 16 UKatayama 
!l7J Verstappen 
i 18 0Panis 
' £ 3 m • • 

i* 19 LBadoeF. 

•| 20 RRosset 
; 1 21 A Montermini 
I £2m ...* . 

’• 22G Hsicbella 
23 V. Sospiri* . . 
~ ! 24 T Marques*' 


25 F Lagorce* 

26 H Noda* 

| 27 T Inoue*’ 

28 M W0T 

29 J-C Bouillon* 

30 K Brack* : 

‘ 3 iK 8 urt* ; 

| 52 E Collard* V^' 

| 33 N Fontana* 

I .34 D Franchitti* ' 

35 N Larini* - 

36 JMagnussen* 

► 37 A Prost* JIM 

. 38 G Tarquini* 

• : 39 K WfendlingBf* . : 

■ ^ w Brt»i GP.6« faar . 

:• jlS 


CHASSIS 

£20m . 

40 Benetton 

41 Williams 
£lihn 

42 F&rrari 
£15m 

43 McLaren 
£ 14 «n 

44 Sauber 
45Jofdan 
£10m 
46Ugjer 
£6m 

47- Tyrrell.. 
£ 5 m 

43 Arrows 


£3m 

49 Minardi 

film . 

50 Fbrti 


mM 


mmw 




ENGINE 

£2Gm ; ;54 Peug^t - 

51 Renault..;'' "fiJjttM-rVv-. 


SIIVERSTONE 
GRAND PRIX 








55:jygjgea;;ft 

S Ferrari > r : . £8 m • ~~ 

1 sefodvicy.; 
• 53 Mercedes. . £6« ' ■" . c ,' (••.• •Vi 
C St'ihffiaha.-y 

:T- -r.L ■. ■: \;- 

vX.(s5>vV - ■ ■ 59 Fdrl&tfiC.- 

• -A V : -V8 > • ■ >. . 

ft:' n&w* 
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DREAM TE/ M regislrdion: 0891 891 805 ..«*«* to, *^0 
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^B^^'Qpportuf^end te^i^ricustfajnHTg. 
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Working out the best place to ge ^Q 


shape 


SO YOU WANT 
TO... 

JOIN A GYM 


By Mike Richards 


So you are unfit ^fetching the cream of the world s sports- 
men and women this summer at Wembley and Wimble- 
don has finally made you realise. 

And with television likely to beam more than one 
bronzed, muscle-rippling Adonis into your living-room 
every day when the Olympics start next week, maybe, fi- 
nally, it is time to get up off the sofa, fulfil that New Year’s 

resolution and join a snm- ..... , 

But where do you start? What should you insist on from 
a eym before parting with the often considerable month- 
ly membership fee? And does it have to be a private club? 
It is important to be just as picky as if you were choos- 
ing a new suit, after all the gym needs to be comfortable. 

“Shop around, definitely," says Annette Burgess, of the 
%scrcise Association, the governing body for fitness and 
exercise instructors in England. “You do not have to pay 
vast sums of money to go to a good gym. There are some 
dodgy places out there but also an increasing number of 
very good gyms and most are aware of all the health and 
safety requirements." ...... 

Choices range from coundl-nm gyms and clubs in the 
high street to expensive private establishments at the lop 
Rnromu lists several kevooints to look for as you try 


high Street lO expensive puvait — r 

end! Burgess lists several key points to look for as you try 
out the alternatives. “You should expect to receive a fit- 


out tne aiiemauvo. iuu9uuuiuv»|m.,.w.w™ - 

ness assessment, so the club can decide what your needs 
are, and full instruction about the machines and the cor- 

tuthfiifliiA anrl nntfnrp tfl I1KC. 


rect technique and posture to use. 

“Qualification of instructors is a difficult area, but I 
would have thought something from the British Amateur 
Weightlifting Association was an absolute mmimum. 
Equally important are proper ventilation and heating, an 
unobstructed floor space and well-maintained machines. 

The British are often reticent about their personal health, 
but it seems we are demanding higher standards now ana 
that means there are more and better gyms to choose from- 

“Some of the sports centres over toe lTOk^e&qF haw 

the archaic equipment left over from the US, says 
Bissell an American from the leisure company Holmes 
Place which nins Camden council's sports centres. 

“But it is changing now. People are becoming better 
educated and they know gyms are not just for the »jper- 
fiu? bums who have nothing else to do. 
peeling more from gyms now and they are starting to come 

into the 21st oentmy." m 92 52013 


Wdghttftlne Aawetattoa 01865 
200339. _ 



p^rjwrf hearts: Devotees (abaveTwo*^ out ^ Swiss Cottage Sports Centre, 


_ puts everyone through their paces 

north London. A fitness instructor foewwj puu> 


Photographs: Sarah Bancroft 
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Sp ? r SJS^S. ' Eastgate Street, Gloucester 511 - 
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H^htdos and 
don’ts in the 
fitness search 


''-SSsSSSSS® 

training Plaases. • age 


across, u .?**■*. traningaasBes. • artp , 

January: Gym ltos supervised fitness sessions. CBentete: No iunder-17s, but otherwise broad age 

allows stoss™ ■« rangB * *' ttiere range of both Sere#. •; ■ / 1 

^ c * entB ^ .. Telephone: 01462 307070 •... 

ranges, ftiay&a 5351 - 


DavktiJoyd Club 


n, which 


Fees P rogramme . algfiWieeK update: V ^ ^ ^ ^ | 

Lm: Broad agaraPS®* fcdudinglamHes add 
en» - 01222 460046_ - ^ ^ 

inl ■" 

to.****** •» J^feea, n*m«®sW * £U» a ^^^Wptus£300a S ear.Th«eia 


door ranrwig.raas^ 
1 Keep fit* ccScHSo^ng *? 


JiiwL'Sl sTsa-A. -*■ 


jESSsa^^as'sssr 
c,asses •*. ****“■ 
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l i3o jbto a wttt nwTprs on 

ithe walls. "Not just so you can 
eet vcftir liair right to impres s you r 


ioue 1 j especEffly trnw’B BC,S 
r*VOoxiTeckthe charing rooms. 
Ji If the floor is dirty and rarely 

wj .with your new muscles. 

O Da ' waTtT i ^ before exercising 
Oand warm down aftewaros. 
there Should be enou#t room hi 

to^mfory 01 -! ■•• 

-Si Efo- ensure the membership 
^includes a regulaily updatai 
Work programme deigned for 
Wtret you want to do. There is lit- 
tle point working on strengthening 
youpupper body when aH you vrent 
feto be able to run for the bus with- 
out boliapsirig m a heap. 

~ m • i l jfuMn irtr\rc n wn 


.out cowapwiiB III a I 

c Don't let the instructors rush 
•Oyou into signing up for a mas- 
sive membership fee. Shop arcxm 
most gyms should ^ve you a tree 
introduction to their facilities be- 
jbre you have to join. \ 

6 Don't rush straight to me 
heaviest weights. Take things 
stowty. It would be silly to pull a 
muscle or let frustration turn you 
back into a couch potato after only 

a few sessions. _ 

“7 Don’t try to compete with the 
' f other members. They may be 
aWe to benchpress 1601 b with their 

littte finger but they may also have 
been training every day for the last 


iu yeaisi.- , _ 

8 Don't be afraid to ask if the 
instructors have proper quali- 
fications (from BAWLA for exam- 
ple) and make sure they show you 
the correct technique for each 
machine, not just how they work. 
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the final Grand 

London offering an d ted healing injuries. 
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Next week 

CfSCXCR Itaatay: HanopeCodniiHrO® fllwo fafj- 
SPEEDWAV: Monday: IhW Teat EnM "*« ■ 


caCKEi: IMV w 

SPEEDWAY: Monday: TW«» Tort : Engand «tos : 
traua (WWuwfiampajn). Pnanter loagne: e«i 
S heffield: Readng « Belle Vue. 

ts&mMm 


soft (SKY) ©UD 

ESS^S?. ZniS uMSS® 

SSBSEW»»sm5SS 

rocon jidutSng entrance and meal- 

SssissSa^giSS 

SiMitod uider-lSi tree); Tanersate £3: Sher Rng 
£4 ire £d per can. (2,15). 


ScS 5 h 5 uM for 2.15pm on Wednesday, the Sus- 
sex Stakes sees the return to racecourse ac- 
twiofttel^^^vjinnaiBosraSharn. 
wnue some sections of the pounds (notably 
the Richmond Enclosure) are only available 
to chib member there are snll plenty of tick- 
ets remaning with concessions s’.eiiable tor 
targe groups. 

AJLY FESTWAL MEETING r30 /Jfy-3 AuguU). raeft- 
mmT Encioxure: is aiofiaWe ra Members ortf, - . Gor- 


puEfic £10: £!■? -panv wic ^ ~ 

Sny rate Mormon. PubUe Enctasum: liofl, 
S - party rare 20 or more: £4 .d 0- party rate <0 
nr imm. (Grauo cMicesaons an ori/ aaSable «Mfl 


17 are OdrMKO tree 10 30 maasurss. Mepr i , 
tne ftetmond Enclosure, la tne duration or me July 
r.fceiinjJ. 
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MOTOR RACING: BMS1 ®a« ^ 

sawa 0 s Kaj,; ar, “ 4 •'' 9vwl Dn ' 

vfl Stax 110.0'Sfl IB^S'. 
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RACING: Curra^ *- 1°' 


Plan ahead 

ftarimr was introduced to Goodwood by the 
ffi3S S of Richmond^ 1801- F wmgr 
years the officers had he*d th©r annual races 
mnearby Petworth Park. When i the JJJ 
ISS rossibte the Dute of Richmond 
came to their rescue by laying out a cow?* 
Sfton part of 8ie Goodv^od Estate known 
as The Harroivay. 

The Goodwood Cup was run (or ttiejratt* 

m 1812, and two 

meeting was chen^d from May l0 ^ rKRl 

long traditional one in late Ju'j- 

Bearing l«Je resemblance ^l S 3 e ,f iw-/b" 

ditions. the July Fesuvas : HJ 1 

far Goodwood's btggpst to * ^ 

xear. “Gtonous Goaa-Aood 

Tuesday 30 July and runs for .jw ‘ J* ; 

Saturday 3 August- «■-» 

rtors top class racr.g. teeh's^g; • 1 1 “ 

trval is undojmeciy the buss-K =’ 


r.*eun& _ _ 

Carpanm ii avarfaiXe on the rads in tnc 2 Ha- 
tong fttfic fWk. 1° mdude admfts&n for up to <--jr 
ocojpana inro ffis pus#: andmure hi U Meecrg - 
per dai £30. PuWic pay car P^rffi m erase fTO'jn- 
rty to ifie erandslarrd an, also avaifaWe in — ow 
tfa/ idfeKetfpjrlang is pvailaPfe on iRucw. 
GcoSwsec ffBMawrse n aitfirn ear* reasft tf ian- 
±n. Btoisas and Sn-jlfu.'npron. Bs^ula.' rar. ier- 
vic£S aeware p;^ Lcndc'i V-ciona Bft fij C/?iCfier?' 
ana Jro.r Waxrfso 53 Haiwwe. Suu :er.-;e3 .to 

. . _ _ ..wi^ rhl-tuif.ror rnfl Ptr^lAV/.!! '. r . 


ana iro.r vtax/fso :s «a=9fn«e. duj 
also ajaiia&'e from CftsWJfer. Caff GacOrtcas o-. 
D1243.rr-!’G7 ro.- tofflwr Wornmcn. ra=e Lr-es 
anr seeking cks'is. 


Details of forthcoming events with 
information on tickets and venues 
should be sent to: The Sports 
Desk, The Independent, 1 Cana- 
da Square. Canary Wharf, London 
E14 5DL. Fas 0171 293 2894. 


Compiled by Mister Morgan 
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Fly past: The new favourite for the 1997 2,000 Guineas, Bahhare, has already flown as his pursuers scramble for the line in the opening race of the July meeting at Newmarket yesterday 


Photograph: Robert Hailara 


Blinding display from Dazzle 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
reports from Newmarket 

Grave rumours were circulating 
before the Cherry Hinton 
Stakes here yesterday. The hot 
favourite. Dazzle, we' were told 
out of the corner of various 
mouths, would not be winning 
as she had spent the previous 
week with a fool in a bucket of 
ice. Howev er, in rite middle of 
the afternoon, a similar recep- 
tacle was being used to accom- 
modate champagne bottles as 
Dazzle sauntered to a five- 
length victory. Suddenly those 
with the inside track were dif- 
ficult to find. 

Dazzle, a Royal Ascot win- 
ner, certainly had the creden- 
tials to win the Group Two 
event. Her trainer, Michael 
Stoute, takes it as something of 
an insult if anyone else wins the 
race. In recent years he has sad- 
dled Top Socialite, Kerrera and 


Red Carnival to success, the 
last-named owned, like yester- 
day's winner, by the Cheveley 
Park Stud. The filly's perfor- 
mance hardly provoked beads 
of sweat among her supporters 
either as she stretched clear in 
the hands of Keiren Fallon. 

Coral's immediate reaction 
was to offer J4-1 for the 1997 
1,000 Guineas, but in the time 
it takes your band to get any- 
where near a trouser packet die 
was down to IG-1. William Hill 
are even more defensive at 8-1. 

These are nasty prices, even 
though the race was run in a last 
time, but the takers will at least 
have the enthusiastic words of 
Fallon to warm them. “The ac- 
celeration she has off a fast pace 
is unbelievable," the jockey 
said. "She is by far the best I’ve 
ridden. I've never ridden a 
horse with such a turn of foot” 

Stoute had been expected to 
win the day's other Group race, 
the Princess Of Wiles’s Stakes, 


with Singspiel, even though his 
colt seems to finish runner-up 
more times than Frank Bruno. 
In the event the four-year-ofd 
was second, yet again, to the 
20-1 shot Posi donas. 

Paul Cole s runner was such 
a big price as he had to cany a 
51b penalty for his victory in the 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Invest Wisely 
(Newmarket 5.20) 

NB: Dawna 
(Newmarket 340) 

Group One Gran Preraio 
dltalh at Milan last September. 
He had all the characteristics of 
an animal as overburdened as a 
prospector's mule because of his 
easy plunder of a Continental 
race, but it now appears Ibsi- 
donas may be a decent beast in 
his own right “Mine ran up to 
his mark, so the winner must be 
a good horse," Stoute said. 


Cole himself was as surprised 
as backers. “We’ve never 
thought of him as anything like ■ 
an Are horse but he’s obvious- 
ly getting better," he said. “As 
he’s by Sip Anchor he should 
be reaching his peak nowat four 
and go on at five. He's growing 
in strength and he does try very 
hard which s always a help in 
a racehorse." 

Perhaps more predictable 
was the win of Crown Court in 
the day's big handicap. His 
trainer, Luca Cumani, is not 
known for being a dimwit m this 
area, and be carefully engi- 
neered progress from third in 
a Beverley maiden to another 
five-length success here. This 
achievement was not lost on the 
handicapper Geoffrey Gibbs. 
“I'm glad to see you haven’t lost 
jour touch," he said in a poach- 
er and gamekeeper exchange 
with the Newmarket trainer. 

The day began with an im- 
pressive performance in the 


Strutt & Parker Maiden Stakes, 
a contest which, in the recent 
past, has given us Classic hors- 
es such as Alhaarth, Mark Of 
Esteem and Colonel Collins. 

Bahhare, a half-brother to 
Bahri, certainly has a lot to live 
up to, but such was the ease of 
his success that Coral immedi- 
ately promoted him to 16-1 
joint-favourite for next year's 
2,000 Guineas with Zafomcs 
fun-brother, Zamfndar. “He's a 
lovely character," John Dunlop, 
the cdfis trainer, said, “and has 
always been a horse who has 
been pleased to please you.” 

As the overhead zeppelin 
advertised the merits of Mas- 
tercard in a blue and white liv- 
ery it seemed appropriate that 
the similar colours of Hamdan 
A1 Maktoum should conquer. It 
was doubly apt as word had 
been that the colt was the best 
two-year-old the Arab has in his 
possession. You can't beat that 
racecourse gossip. 


Even Maktoums cannot resist 
yen as Lammtarra goes east 


GREG WOOD 


From Newmarket this week 
and on through Goodwood and 
York, the Pattern will once 
again sort out the season’s best 
horses, but for the finest of all, 
it now seems, there is often one 
final - very final - destination. 

It was confirmed yesterday 
thar Lammtarra, winner of the 
Derby, Km^Getxge and Prirde 
1’Arc de Triomphe last year, has 
been sold for i30m to contin- 
ue his stud career in Japan; He 
is the fifth consecutive Derby 
winner to head east, and the in- 
sulated structure of the indus- 
try in his new home will ensure 
that European racegoers have 
little chance to see his off- 
spring on the track. He leaves 
behind the products of a single 
covering season, and if any 
should even come close to 
matching his achievements, his 


loss to British breeding will be 
felt even more keenly. 

Lammtarra, who was owned 
by one of Sheikh Mohammed's 
nephews, was one of the last 
sons of Nginsky, the most recent 
colt to complete the Triple 
Crown. He was also the only 
product of a Derby winner ana 
Oaks winner - Snow Bride - to 
succeed in the Epsom Classic. 

While his loss is a desperate 
blow for British breeders, how- 
ever, the disappointment with 
which many received Che news 
was tempered with realism. 

“Of course it’s sad,” Rhydl- 
an Morgan -Jones, chairman of 
the Thoroughbred Breeders’ 
Association, said yesterday, 
“but it shows that if you’ve got 
huge prize-money, the breeding 
industry will polarise around it 
Why should the Maktoums. or 
anyone else subsidise British 
breeding by turning down offers 
like this? With the amount of 


money they've put m, they re en- 
titled to lake a few quid out now 
and a gain. You have to." 

Yet when even the Mak- 
toums cannot stand up to the 
yen, no one can deny that rac- 
ing's power axis has shifted sig- 
nificantly. “The Japanese gel a; 
15 percent return on their tel- 
ling while we get 1.2 per cent," 
Michael Oswald, the Queen’s 
stud manager, said. “They've got 
real purchasing power, and 
every horse has a price." • 

Whether S30m is the right 
price remains to be seen. “Eight 
out of every 10 stallions which 
go to stud are going to be no 
good, no matter how well bred 
they are," Morgan-Jones said. If 
Lammtarra’s first - and only — 
British crop end their days in ju-. 
venite selling hurdles at Flumps 
ton, the glow of satisfaction 
from the Sheikh's headquarters 
will be warm enough to heat 
every home in Newmarket 


NEWMARKET 


HYPERION 


205 Buzzby 4J5 Radiant Star 

2J35 DEADIY DUDLEY (nap) 445 Right Time 

3Jfl Bahadur 550 Invest Wisely 

340 Donna Viola (nb) 

GOING: Good. 

STALLS; ladlf & 2m - sianris’ sMf; remainder - far side. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

■ Stefa-hand course with one mile straight. 

■ Course te SW of town on A1304. Bos link from Cambridff and Newmarket stations. 
ADMISSION: Club S20 1 .16 10 ’.^year-olds S3); Grandstand & Paddock £10 {10 U»2&- 
year-otds S.1J: Ftanutr Enclosure £3. CAS PASS: Membra* SI: remainder free. 


■ LEADING TRAINEES WITH EUNNESS: H CccO — CU Minnas from 26G runners gives 
a success ratio nt23.7H> and a UnsioaSl level stake of 57,59; J Goode* — 53 winners, 
349 runners, 1 4.1*6. -4T4.S6; R Hannon — 44 winners, 544 runners, 8.19%, -4235.711; 
B HHln — 34 winners, 276 runners, JLi.TO, -4IOS.ft4. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: Pm Eddery — 1 15 winners, 496 rides, SUJfa, +41.19; L Det- 
tori — 7G winners, 619 rides, 1-1.5%, -S12S.04; W Carson — 61 winners, 471 rides, 
l0.8Vs-57n.37; T Quinn — 3fi winnow, rides, 10.6%. -SI 19.03. 

BUNKERED nBSTTtM&Sihra Spell (veered. iOCl, Bonn* Got* tvWaed, 340). 
WINNERS BN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Lelbiai Ledge fiOFil won ttFWbwtane on Wednes- 
day. tASiHfl (52U) won at Haydock nn Ttuiredaj. 

LONG DISTANCE RUNNERS: Great Bssrby (530} has been sent £42 mDea by W 
Storey from Muggjeswlck, Co Durham; Bleb Ground (3L35) sent 300 miles by J Bethel! 
from Middjehom. North Yortehire; Unlit Prince £L35) & Fnwdom Flame {3.101 sent 
200 miles by M Johnston from Mbddtcbam, North Yorkshire; EmOr -Jayne (.2.06)* Ca- 
de Dong (5.J01 sew. 200 miles by Mrs M Beveley from Ungfale, Cleveland. 

1 2.05 1 © £6 - 000 p : jg5? 

1 4033 FAN OF VENT-WQA (27) (Grnetot Raaw) C Aim 9 T MHttaDnjWffiU. 

2 50 BU2ZBT (28) {PCarwl A Fw*3 93 >...„TS(iraf«8 

3 32454 SP0NDUUCKS (13) (Baurrie Stud Lnf) R Kamon 9 3 Dm ffNtfl (3) 12 

a 5 BfBUBHRMS BB10B (8) Thannsi tnUsint) *V Musssn 6 13 BDoyfaB 

5 00 CAHM SUNSET (7) (P DSadD T Easterly 8 KttottojrSO 

S 021X1 WtOVtFMR FLY® CM) lGrtj«n tfat» Ud) B Mrafian 8 13 MJMMml 

7 4412M OUR NEW (8) fi K McAuUfe 8 13— . ORUcCata 4V 

8 03 SBtf'E WN3T(4) (Nto&R»ElimhBd) MChainn8l3— — Rfe0»7 

3 w htmema 

10 BOU) MOTION [Far Sore Racng CIAn»88 ... MToMdtS 

11 301 tarraMU»aec7)RS*a^Mattna,LaaNoe^}i«i8B «amy9 

12 60 SAVER srainiifM^P Ream DrJSca^B 8 Minima v 

-M dattaed- 

Soma 3-2 Leitrim Lor&* 3-2 SpemkAdo, &-1 SwMy-Jtipaa, 11-2 Sfica's My Key, BA For 01 V«nt- 
Arfa, Qro re falr Ryer, 10-1 BmutfitaRs Error, 12-1 Our Knta, 14-1 Booby, IB-lotbeia 
1995: Safety GW 2 8 8 Dean McKerem 10030 fC Ttvsnusi) 11 an 
FORM CUBE 

The draw y ooMutoy was confusmg - the Jimmie Bahhare wtnring up the stands’ sale yet 
Cram Court motto the tar rail ha arm la land the one-mue rvmtbcap. Those drawn high 
cored be favoured mthts seller and these include LSTRUM LOOGEfrom stall mne and with 
Rat Eddery aboard. She’s related to seven furlongs wmrera and showed her Windsor form 
to be an wrong when easily beating four rivals an FotKesuna (Sfl a week ago. She started m 
a hotter race on (he July cowse (6ft and could web be a tn better c*a® than these. Grove- 
Mr Byar starts Irorr stall erne and. tar a Doncawer sonar wtnrw. eouWnl pcresiWy t© en- 
tenained agates Nasata Bey end Btawheenat Windsor aflemards. tBiore a Goodwood thrashme 
last dme and he couU be fancied Deck in this lower league. Spondtaicka has been wanti- 
ng this trip ever since hts debut third to NnBsmesr at Doncaster. He could be more of a 
nuraeiy horse, bitt must have a chance m the seHar after a staying on tounh uj newcomer 
Arinsiarf at SoJistJury (7fl - and he finished closer to Russian Sable (third) than tSdGrow- 
tar Ryer at Goodwood. Broogttmt Error is tarn a stable out of form, but Buzzby has 
chances Deck on decent ®ound aflw Newtuiy and he represents the combination successful 
with Ltfl Cfata hers yestanfay. Selection: LEITRIM LODGE 

rSj-Scn Wf INTERNATIONAL AVIATION JULY STAKES (yt*| 
(CLASS A) (Group 3)£26^XK) added 2VO colts and 
gefcftgssr 

1 113 DCMXT DUDLEV (ZS) (Rf) Oxrcatan snid) R Hannon B 13 MJHoaneB 

1 2 gMBOWESSpEJWsBiWOtaOjjCBrswiBlO BDs|to5 

3 12 OffiCtrnCBAM) (USA) (10) [WnTl. Jones JdAaBrer Ilrfl810_-. ..^C Rocba 2 

4 21 ClDSERa4TtVE(21)(0)(V^fc SadlRQatt*l810 PetEddaqS 

5 114 (UAffig«£(221MafaxznA((0aounvMJaftf«nriSl0 1 Weaver 9 

6 1 JUPIIHt f20) (G C Brawsyl G Brawry 8 ID .TQnknl 

7 21 W Canon 4 

a 1 VieST EXPRESS (359 (DllRPBMwraebOnl MW810 M Feohxt 3 

9 01 BCHGBDUHD112) (D) (Mrs J EVdeis) J BerhB* B 10 IEM47 

_ 9dBdawl- 

WDB'SeBfT RATINGS; 121 Chmi Tk* Band, 112 >Wa Prince, 1119 Desvfy Dodfay, 99 ClOM R«i- 

attet, SB JbeviL 89 RW Ground. 73 Quest fiijsws, 77 Air Erprnet, 87 

BEnHQ: 7-4 Deady DoSey, 3-1 Otedklke Band, 9-2 Hntt prince, 8-1 Close RMatho. 8*1 Jam), 

m Qaest DginM, Mr Bqtress, 2S-Z olben 

U95: TagiSa 2 8 10 VI R Swnbum 7-2 0 Bairtnfl 9 on 

FORM GUIDE 

Soft-Bwund none (fasssonas tnptoved on hb Ascot run hem yesterday so Deadly DmSejr 
can do barer alter his Cwsrnry SCtes tfaro io Vergas. He was nev» traveling on the fast 


at Ascot and Daylight in DUbal (second] mrced National Stakes tatm vrth lwn to the tune 
of sec tenths. Day^a tn Duba ^ve 0w form a kamly boost when booting Check The Band 
helf-tergh si the Railway Slakes at the Curn&i 10 da^s ago so Deatfly tXdley could wen 
duty the 3tb penary back on a more suable surface. Che* The Band was conceding 3fa 
10 Dayk^it In Dubai and that Curagi tun was his first far two months so he’s m vrth a real 
show on these terms. Tagia came tam the Coventry to win ths last year. Hula Prince was 
only a head behind Deadly Dudfay at Ascot alter setting the paoe and mis wed-regarded 
Redcar and Newcastle winner gns a 3R> pui today. On JUWWl is the colt to he on after 
showing h<s Hue worth when rfaden tam behind to beat Henry Oecfl’s newcomer flaming 
West at Newbury. The more experienced Close Relative Knew a Mt too much for htm on 
tns debut at Nottingham, but this wefl-rajpuied Mujtahri colt wJl be a different proposition 
today. The raoe was norranarted as the taiBS for Quest Bqwesa after his cosy wro ftum Air 
Express at Yarmouth, but the form may not be gud enougv Selection: AJWWl 

roTril wfltte engineering duke of camk?idge rs^i 
fAJAJj HANDICAP (CLASS B) £25,000 added 3Y0 lm 2f l J 

1 Mwca M. SHAfA (K) (Pmce A A TasaC J IXmop 9 7 KDariqrlO 

2 23110 RIEBBJBOT (33) (Oft Sufi L&nsB»95 IWseverll 

3 43210 ICNRY ISLAND (22} (H K Monssl G 9 3 G WSg/m (7) 13 

4 1-mo GOtD DISC (USA) (20) mihAukUr) BUBS 9 3 Pet Eddery 5 

5 3310 HALE-ANA-MOU (20) (D) (Oh So Brtft Syrxfcate) D aworth 9 0 TQjIhI 

6 3802-12 (laiflCria^JftJTJW 90 MUMS 

7 34SOOO BUHFWCH C22) (Rcom CDopert P W3Ayn B 13 DoMttd2 

& 34-1 BAUAOURPJSA)(ll)(KHxt*3ryHCX*313 WHyanB 

9 300303 WtA VIA (USA) (33) (G M Smart! I Bating 8 12 Jrterda D*yer[5) 9 

10 9-321 CHARURTE CORDAK (29) (A E OppenhesnerJ G WfafE 8 12 PRofahaonB 

U 5-14162 DOCMMIJS U»0 (34) [OJlMr, Lea 0*fy) B Ucftotfi B U « Wood. 7 

12 0-20141 HAMLET (12} (pi (W B Hartnl M Bel 8 10 JdFenioa3 

13 223 FTH00II RAME 03) (Sheih Itohammed) M Wisoin 8 5 URobsrBll 

14 4314a 2 DAUNDNG DESIINV OBI (The God Bu&r S^relcaie) R Hamm 8 2 _Date 0W9 (3) 4 

15 103445 flUHWOrmwQ(TOW«JftcftJrdUCBnti0rSO « Henry (31 14 

-15 declared - 

BE7IMG: M OarMlB Contoy, 5-lBatafcr, 13-2 fteetjoenl, 8-1. Odd Htc. 10-1 Rreedom Heme, 
MateAoaMoo, U-L AlShafa, 12-1 Hamlet, Vbla Via, 14-1 Rmlera, 18-1 Darting Destiny, 20- 
1 Boat Offering, 25-1 DocMbmIb Lhno. Henry bdand 
1995c PtsudsM 3 8 3 H Danny 15-2 (M Stoutei 12 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

maSQUENT vefl get the tnp easily - the fcantww <?uesr colt bemg out of Free Guest wtw 
was such a totem at up to 12 llvlongs. Urea Cumanl’s cott was an Epsom fodure behmd 
Spfafo Live but had an enormous amount rt ground to make mp tarn me home turn yn 
wan son beaten only (our lengths. Dlls gaOopmg course con bring about a better show. Pre- 
viously impresstvo m a Beverfav maiden and a Leicester handcap, Freequent could nave 
more m the tank. BeBadar, a tufl- brother to Opera Score and San^amore. at Last h» rtls 
Sound after scrambling home from Unttus on firm at Newcasde (lmi on hfe reappearance. 
He oouM not short hb test ort fast gang at Yarmouth on hts second Juvenile start, but the 
promise was there on tug debut when third to Don Mrcjatetto and winter Romance on good 
ground at Leicester. A strong Eloper b needed tar this and Bahadur is rated tne ctiief threat 
Pat Eddery rides the same owner's Gold Disc, v*o was a surprising runner over 12^ -furlongs 
at R»yal Ascot after bemg ridden Hke a suspect stayer to wm owrlO ftalongs at Rraftact. 
THIS O mare ms tnp. but he runs off an 90 filler marie. Cbarfotte Oorrfay has ample scope 
for Improvement. She trotted up at Salisbury after earner promise and itw step up in dis- 
tance will suit her. Al Shafa Is up Qb for the Sandown wn tam Afambar, and Iw just looks 
a better cott when the sound is nang realy fast. M ol e Ana b l eu could be short of pace 
for this. Judged on his Goodwood wn from PaLamon, while freedom Flame didnt do that 
much on hs reappearance agsnst Three Hits at Doncaster. Selection: FREEQUENT 

fO~7Tff1 RUMtn/rH STAKES (CLASS A) (Group 2} £50000 Ff^TT 
l^”VI added PiOtes lm 1 y*vl 

1 100036 BR»GUWS£ 09] (V4»®>KV. (lacng Ifojcr D Ocwef 4 9 L_ BThaaiMnl 

2 53-6314 DOWAW)iA(23] (pi Moan b Scoo)C Vtafl 491 W Woods 4 

3 043032 WSSF(45)(l9(Sl00nRbuyStudlPOBpple^e n 491 DMwrtawS 

4 23-114 niOB (USA) (Zl) (Q (te (Hanriai Ai Udeome E Dwko 3 S 12 WCxsonB 

5 2211 DAMINA (IQ (U) ftt AbduHO HC«S3B6 MEd*ry2 

6 143-350 HONEST GUEST (33) (fen locffleaa M tanotans 3 B 6 PRatteoiQV 

7 11 SARDOHK: (27HLod Ha«d de WaBen) H Cecf 3 S 6 -WRy»3 

8 111 SBJSMKW(38J(D(fSiieeh*43fBn«nallMisCHflad(Rt386 MJKbaw7 

9 232-10 70SSUP(IBA)(4e)<D)(UnAlFO-ReByiJBureQffl3afi 1 Rate 8 

-Bdadaretf- 

UfcllirlS: 94 Saw Ho n , 3-1 Poena, 7-2 TeHb, B-l Sredanlc, 13-2 MyMtLla-1 Donee Vlote,Heii- 
•et finest J4-1 towp, 20-1 Brief GBnpm 
199S: caranea 3 8 8 M Roberts 52 (R Hamonl S rat 

pQHjH 

Mick Krnane rtdfagOfauetfaHeaifsGnx«7liree(7urnUywinerSailSA710N Ban appeal^ 
comb motion gening 6fo tam Ta Rlb7 She made ewry yam for that impresswe win. and she 
was equally Impresari* earlier at Evry and Deauvite. She copes with an types of pound and 
had a bit more to spare owr True Fiore last ume than dW Ta R»> when she won the Gump 
One DUbfe Poole d’Essai des Roubchas at Longcnamp. To R* found the gyound too fast m 
the Coronation stakes at Royal Ascot and. while she can be expected to bounce beck, me 
6ft> concesson id Sensation s tougfu Honest Guest beaten only four lengths into fifth m 
the 1,000 Gumeas, e tried in a visor after feting to stay m the Oaks. Dawna would seem 
to lace a stem test against these cfassy rivals, but is knpnmlng at e rate of knots after win- 
rmg with n great deal in hand at AccM Iasi lima. Die drop m iterance after Neufoiy may 
count aeamst Serdonts, wfote (hoar favorrong one of a» older tno can take heaR tam (to 
wins latoly by LakraS and Spout against ihejumora. Selection: SENSATION 

f/TTHl MORE OTERRALL PLC STAKES (CLASS D) £7,000 
added 3VDlm2f 

1 5 QffBOTEAO (USA) fUf iSheS* Mohcrvwdl J GosrtJi f* D — ICanolS 

2 5 flfaMSO 

3 0- tA04HItl40WflA9lS{3091 prsonfieifl Ufl H Candy SO Cftatlirfl 


4 0524 P01ARCHAWC15)PKL(^S»m!s9a W Wood* 2 

5 0-CB3 R*0MNrsi)W<3Q(TO(ILCPsBt»)Glttas90 

6 WHATAFUSS Utotttali Ali 8 It£iuy90 *Ry*6 

7 0 *iyifl(W0fM(«9(H5fcS«BHte8& R»n 

3 62- lADVJOaWprottbsAEBuBen JD b*v 89 WttfW8 

9 0 UTOJN6(IW[^(a^MqtanBT«4liaBdBnB9 BU«waao4 

10 00 UWEANDnSGESO5)(RMC9w)C0ar89 MJOrComrT 

11 6 SQUARE WLE MBS 05) (P Rawan P Hceteg 6 9- Nltobwtel 

12 22 SUKSETIBHIS (USA) 03) IMn Wgrn Kraft Ffassd D Inter 8 9 PMHfayll 

13 TRICK (Ledy HEfcfej L taran 3 9 

-ISdedntf- 

BEnWfl: 02 Sttnset WrJIs, 3-1 Lady Josboa, 1M Ratot Star, lMTltefo 01 Rotor CtoBfo, 10- 
1 UeNnA 12-lottm 

J98S Ro^ &ae 3 8 9 K Daley 5-1 (R Charted) 7 sm 

FORM CUBE 

Dw better Bound wBl (avow both the fiBy Sunset WeBs end Geoff Waft's oott RADIANT 
STAR, the tettwr prefenad aflSr ho ttwd here to LakeAne Legend after befog w the strong 
race won by Dr ktessin al YorK. Suisei Weis cauff* b tartar to Henry QadTs Place da L'Opera 
on the fast gnund at Threk and that winner bolted home in a stranger race at Leicester af- 
terwards. Moon MteeMeT o a nalf-bmthar to Sheriff’s Star and Moon Macfoesa, He to an 
interesting prospect after a pteasng debut showing at Salisbury and sure to do better for 
des extra quarter-mile. Wftn tne srabta going ml. Luca Canary's Sfeiey Heltfits nwconv- 
er Trick could prove best ol me others. Setecffan: RAOttNT STAR 


Rare precedents for 
Pivotal performance 

uely bas a three-year-old Luke Armey 

begins a weekly 

did Pivotal in taking the aSSeSSHient Of 

the season’s 
toP achievers 


TJe EtgJTTY FWANCIAL COLLECTIONS B*ABKN 
(CLASS D) £7JOOO added 2V0 6f 

FILLIES STAKES 

1 

2 

3 

BLUE LAMP (USA) Mrs BbjI Sired M lavs 8 1L_ — 

Ft*** (3)12 

CHARM TK SWS"(M D Stott) M TompfaisBIl- 

PRoMKUtS 

5 

6 

0 fTtSTCNACST (IS) ftta A M iAadaC Cfctcan 8 U.— _ 

BnCK (USA) nyMnUani HCecdS 11. 

JDojto 7 
PatEdSny 9 







10 

U 

MS zmWKKyUnSM W811 

quMQim Al J Daasonl 1. Cunsn 3 11 . 

M Fere* 11 

-KDadey 10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

U6HT118C iAOttt Alt B HanOutyS 11 

0 RMAN (USA) (21) (Hamoan Al UhBwrn) Sated t*i Sinor B li~. 

SALUfGRESI(RVStHtoaCViai8U _ 

6 SENORIA MAI1L1M (USA) {42} (TO U C Sntotij R Havian 8 11 _ 
SUDAR FU1M IMnW H GifonHemn^ H Hainan R 11 ... 

. i rums 

JlltitoS 

IV Woods 16 
... n ltona OUefl (3) IS 

17 

WEST RWB! (USA) (Ttaddo R«r«| P lVJo«ay B 31 . ... 

-17 doctored- 

. ... J Weaver 2 


Rarely bas a three-year-old 
burst into the front rank of 
sprinters quite so out of the blue 
as did Pivotal in taking the 
King’s Stand Stakes at Royal 

tended either to^txTakmg time 
coming, like Lochsong or Locb- 
nager, or to be champions mak- 
ing up for lost time, after 
abortive campaigns at the 
wrong distance, like Dayjur or 
Habibti. 

You have to go back to the 


BEnMfc 7-2 karat 92 Ktom. 6-1 EM**, 8-1 literary, 8-1 kufltaift. UM. Q*iMRm, 14-2 JUkst- 
fains, 161 otfnra 

1995: Rn« Rancon 2 B UT Qurei 10030 (P Cote) 14 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Thera to a good word kr Henry CeaTs IMROZ. who also irares the eye on pefa^be bemg fry 
Nuwyev out bfMuaidora winner and Oaks second, All At Sea. EtoDe Is an early foal by Una 
out of The cfassr Benyoha’s aster. La Uina, t» she is sure to be amongst the tant-runners. 
Ben Hanbury houses (he Royal Ascot winner Vpsy Cm ah so there a s decent chance (tight 
Tune loam wan orer seven tufongs aa a juveralel to ustfii. whUe Rftwn has the npertence 
after her ftvWer#h e^ttfi id Dance Parade n the Queen Maty. Selection: RADIANT STAR 


= 2Qj REG Dfiy MEMORIAL HANDICAP (CLASS C) £8^)00 added 
,r „ 2m 24yds 

1 612262 BARDOH Iffll BOY (11) (Ms Man' BiK*n] Bfentuy4loO __Ataae Cook (7) 1 

2 3423-31 SOUnERN POWHt (2^ lUe^earSaiU RAfcahintS910 JQWnnl2 

3 11-0040 MVESrmsavCUJUCSmttilJ Eustace 49 9 I Tata 7 

4 14123/-0 ¥USE (52) (HMe ifose fiaang UsS 0 EtomonA 999. A Procter Z 

5 330305 NOUMlIFfaim IQtfetfmanlRHcBrefrBd59 7 Fl)«di (3) 6 

6 222411 LAUNDt W ®) r**We HORfl Raarg LW1 D Efewwth 5 9 3 |4e0 RMagtesSB 

7 03114-2 PHNCBir BAIT (U) (D) U P Ml & J WCoohl U Polgase 589- W hoMcfcU 

8 02-1540 BSWOM (USA)(21)nF kima)HCeci3fl 7_ PMBMwy 10 

9 0^4122 OLD RUSH (29} (TO iSheMi Uofawned) L Cumani 387 ____M J Nnw 9 

10 0521 WIZU (19) (SteMiMatenitnedlBHfc 381 WCaraoa3 

11 30-2230 QREAT E45®y (22) ID C 3Xty> W SOwy 680 

12 006102 tMCLE DOUG (IQ n (D D SaAl hhURariayST 10 I1 m4 

-32 dad ref- 

lAWnum ne|gic 7s ion. hue handbag m&>c unde Doug 7a 9b. 

BETTIHG; 9-2 Southern ttewre, S-l ftn, 11-3 Latoeft, 6-1 Bonaton, 9-1 Banton HD Boy, Old bbh, 
30-1 (fade Doq£ 12J ftmst Mbeiy, 1« Noufari, lO-Jodwra 
3995: New Ftoputaflor 4 9 io Pra Uday 7-4 (B Hflg) 5 ran 
FOKUGWOE 

LAUNDI hag a tovefc nder m Ftaharo Hughas to hoU h*r logether for 0»s task over the trip 
alter beating me younger tales at Haydour (lm4fl last week. She seams in better heart 
satce those WaiwtcA staying wins last year and she could Just have the le^ of Southern 
Power over this top. The Ascot States war Iwo-and-ft-half nmtes was open to a tum-up and 
Southern Power Supplied M in the msga4 hands of OMar PesBar. The second MiratSor uwt 
a poor race aftHwatOs and Southern Power, who has bone the founds over the years, might 
be stretched to repeat the feat wtth a bit more pace on today. Henry Ceoj’s Benatom has 
rmtr been one with mat much m the way of foot and ha’s not for me after being beaten a 
long way mtheQueen’e Vase. (Hd Irian a at exposed modest hana ca p p ei wtm lime peoa. 
whde Barden Hd Boy ennot oe senouay ccrcJOered wttn b fag n&&n under wron- 
flee. Noufari was aasdy beaten by (tew Ftepurabcrt tn the rata last year, while invest Wfe* 
(y, seven lenghs behind Noufert In the Nortmimiwtarw PJate, Is best noted when back with 
Ray Cochrane. Hum may find Owe stayers too strong attar hart for a win from 
Mental Prewum a Rwtear. and nretnem raiders Great Eaneby and Unde Doug jiwoorn 
ic»k to hare the paoe lo oooact tf there h in be a surprise then faok no (rather than lain- 
tfi‘s stabtematt Mbs. soiecttem lmjnoi 


in the Temple Stakes of 1974 to 
find a parallel for PivotaL But 
Bay Express had the benefit of 
a winning outing in the Field 
Marshal Stakes, whereas Sir 
Mark Prescon’s charge was 
making his reappearance. 

It (swell chronicled that the 
money was down for PivotaJ at 
RoyaJ Ascot, but it did not re- 
quire a stable insider to see why. 
His reputation was backed up 
by strong juvenile form lines. At 
Folkestone, Pivotal beat Singing 
Patriarch, rated 104 in the Free 
Handicap, more comprehen- 
sively than Rio Duvida and the 

I NEWMARKET 

I 2JJS: Pat Eddery's mourn, Leitrim 
I todge, has displayed the best form 
I of these and wfll be strongly fancied 
I to take this seller. But at more at- 
U tractive odds win be BUZZBY \Ve 
I have not yet seen the best of this 
I aril, wbo could well leave the Torm 
I of his previous efforts (both over 
I five furlongs^ behind him now that 

I be is being med over this more suic- 

H able trip. 

loco 

1 235: Close Relative and, in parti c- 
1 dsr, Juwwi, have enormous po- 
ll tentinl after two runs and one 
H success each, but DEADLY DUD- 
I LEY produced one of the best ju- 
I venile performances this season in 

8 the National Stakes at Sandown and 

can be forgiven a be low-par run at 
Royal Ascot wben the very last 
mound proved loo uncomfortable 
for this heavily bandaged runner. 
□□□ 

3.10: Al Sh&Ea won well over nine 
furlong!; at Sandown last month 
and, despite top weight, looks sure 
to figure here along with Charlotte 
Corday. Geoffrey Wragg’s fiBy was 
unpresszye at Salisbury fast time - 
to wmnng margin could have been 
double the official three and a half 
lengths. However, the runner mest 


Oaks third, Mezzogiomo, hac 
at Newmarket. 

A rating of 119 for Pivotal 
would have been far more jus- 
tified than the figure of 86 the 
official handicapper initially 
came up with. The colt is now 
fairly rated on 120. 

The sprint division is the 
onJy one in which this year’s 
three-year-olds had so far beer 
a match for their elders. PivotaJ 
should continue that trend ir 
the July Cup tomoiruw, when 
the on ly unknown quantity wflj 
be the French-trained Anabaa, 
who is unproven on fast ground 

RATINGS FOR JULY CUP ENTRIES 
I2fi Bjjou Dinde, 120 Pivotal, 119 NSnd 
Games, U7 Cayman Kai, Ufi Lucky 
^on^UACooi Jazz, Gottenbe&lS 
Branstpn Abhytkiamal, Royale Figjrlne, 
llfl DanebIK Dancer, M9 HeverGoti 


Prince, — Aria baa 




hkely to improve over 
distance is the stoutly 
tADUR Henry Cecil's 
on well to win over a m 
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3J0s U, 


o ‘ ^^mihePoule 

Pouliches, Myself belt 
«wne give in the grot 
Gwesi falling to live 
shown mtbelj 

“ud Sardonic like hr t 
^edbydroppgg! 
inis looks tn he 
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«Jjedinberlnsttwoi 
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sport 11 


No missing links 
for eager Els 


Colto Montgomerie would give 
anything to be crowned Scottish 
Open champion. In their search 
for a new sponsor, the promot- 
ers, Alan Callao's CPMA 
Group, should have tried the 
Scot who picked up £127,551 in 
winning the Murphy’s Irish 
Open on Sunday. They did the 
next best thing and sold the event 
to Monty’s agents, the Inter- 
national Management Group. 

The Mark McCormack or- 
ganisation will promote the 
tournament bom next year after 
a multi-million pound deal, 
which includes the commercial 
rights to the Rugby World Cup, 
previously a venture between 
CPMA and IMG. Their first job 
is to boost the prize money, 
which has fallen from £650,000 
.a last year to £460,000. 

' “ft was a difficult decision to 
make, but was really an eco- 
nomic one," Charles Perring, of 
CPMA, said. “Last year's tour- 
nament made a substantial toss, 
in excess of six figures." The 


Andrew Farrell, in Carnoustie, looks 
ahead to a revitalised Scottish Open 


event ran into difficulties after 
losing BelTs as title sponsors after 
the 1994 event. That was also the 
last tournament to be played at 
Gleneagles and the first to be 
televised by BSkyB. 

. In the early 1990s the tour- 
nament attracted crowds of 
114,00 for the week and televi- 
sion audiences of five to six mil- 
lion. Last year, when it moved 
to Carnoustie, the attendance 
was 79,000 and the viewing ’fig- 


ures around 600,000. The switch 
in television arrangements came 
about when the Tour sold the 
rights to the Ryder Cup to Sky. 
I\ 2 mng said CPMA were con- 
sulted. but had minima! input 
“There are a lot of benefits 
associated with satellite TV," 
Pemng said. “The television 
production is very good, but 
when marketing directors look 
at household reach and im- 
pact, terrestrial television has a 
stronger pull. When we were at 
Gleneagles wc were getting 
seven figures for the title spon- 
sorship, which went a long way 
to underwriting the costs of the 
event. We could have sold the 
title sponsorship rights this 
year, but wc would only haw got 
around £300,000. 

“We had hoped that the Scot- 
tish Open could be self- 
sufficient and keep a clean title, 
but there is a limit to bow long 
you can put in your own money 
into something.” 

There are, however, fewer big 
names than usual, so Car- 
noustie offers the perfect links 
preparation for next week’s 
Open Championship at Royal 
Lytham. Topping the bill are 
Montgomerie, lan Woosnam 
and the South African Ernie 
Els, who only committed to the 
tournament the day after the 


prize money reduction was 
announced 

Els said: “1 believe to prepare 
properly for the British Open 
you have to play links golf. 
Maybe some of the guys who 
arc not here should look past 
the prize money. For rae, play- 
ing a great course like this is the 
thing to do." 

The American representation 
is made up of the likes of Tom- ! 
my Tolies and Tim Herron, the 
biggest name being that of the 
Stanford student. Tiger Woods. 
It was here last year that Gor- 
don Sherry finished fourth, the 
best European tour result by an 
amateur. Now a professional. 
Sherry, like many others, is 
looking for one of the five avail- 
able exemptions for the Open to 
avoid the final qualifying. 

Montgomerie, who is closing 
on Greg Norman at the top of 
the world rankings, is looking 
higher. “The rankings arc done 
on an average and 1 play more 
than Greg, so I’ve got to keep 
winning or doing well." he said. 
“Last week was important not 
only because I won, but I began 
to hole out my putts well again. 
Winning is exhausting, and 1 
dashed home on Sunday and 
drove yesterday, but Fm physi- 
cal^ fitter and mentally tougher 
so 1 really have no excuse." 


HYPERION 

2-20 Mvasha 250 Artec TtnveHer 3 l 25 Secret 
Combe 3J5S Dontak Amaam 430 HatfTone 5 j 00 
Sacred Mirror 

GOING; Good [Good uj Firm in places’). 

STALLS: Straight - suiufc' aide; round course - outside ndL 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High munfaero ben fit 188yd to lm 2T. 

■ Right-fund, undulating course with a nm-ta of one fucfanS- 

■ Rarer-aurae is 6 rafles west of lown off A2A. Westaihanger rail- 
way suron {sendee from London, Charing Crons) adjoins comae. 
ADMISSION: Club Si 2 (under- 1 te (h*J; TmumtOs £8.50; 
Course Endnturv 44 , plus &4 for each oecupran. CAB PABX: FVee. 


BLWKK&KD FtEST TIME: lMktk(vkond.2£OX WrafleToefW- 
vjred, IJSTOj. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Cheeky Chappy 14-30) 
wn si Varroouth on Thursday- 

LONG-DISXANQS WINNERS: Cheeky Chappy (4J0) has been son 
miles by D Chapman ftom StfBngnu, Itatft fuekstoj; An* IWdw 
1 3J&) A Soper Backy (4^0) cm 2C3 mdes bgr B Butbnui fretn Un- 
ion. Wen Yorkshire; rink Petal (250) cut 358 raBes byHBckcr 
from SuwxPfigh, Devon. . . 

I O oh l BRIDGE SELLING HANDICAP STAKES 
1 ^-tVJ (CLASS G) E3J000 added lm If 14Qyds 

1 0-00003 CLASSIC Afi*» <9|R Haras 3 9 10 Altectoyl 

2 042134 MUUIHUNCMSCt2S)BGub(ir3ee J&bal 


HYPERION 

630 Ramdancfctg 7 DO Time Atoned 730 
toryleam aoo Classic Ro m ance 830 Spaniards 
close ftOO Sham Rebuff - 


GOING: Gk-od- 

STALLS; Straight course- l»r ride; fOTwader - tiwi*. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for 5T A 6T; high for lm (Bwjnd 

i iT^i-handrauaeSepumesna^cswwrwMrariMracw. 

B Conroe is on rVKW at Smbmy. Bus Hnk town Mdunond Ua* 
<wround matioiv Kempion Pfc raltew ««*nn iii#>li»e««B3e. AD- 
. MJSStON:OuhACtr3ndsiaMlSIO,Junio»s(16W2A-Je«r-aWs) 
Cg,. Stiver Ring S5. CAR PABX: Menfbero S2; remainder. tree. 


BUSBBWBD FIRST TMS formidable Partner (B.00). Cetol* 

tSSsKHT ra^^PAnfcSMrOfGvMlTJOlwm 

I'm miter by D Haworth from WWtcooibe. Dana; KJImBIw 
1 igloOlA Andrcy Gtnc* 19-00) reft 120 ndte by Was Gay Kcflevray 
from WhUccrobc. _ _ — ■ 

0SSS55 

. unmuiURdSD ■ JtFratonl 


AUTUMN M BM 9 ■ 

23033 CASHS ASWV *CK tUJPHwirg 90 
4 CHNMCHGO0K(Zl}P)kns90- 

00 COUWlESSWBIfflWI**90- — 

GnOVSARVBmJBEBMadwi90_ 

SLE or MAW P Cote 90 . — — 

UM»raUOJ Ja*rs90_- 

63 Wf B»flfi?cjawa«l90 

60 PAUSANDffl p® S Dw 90™-— 
00 PBOOBftSBWWTCbmrt^.-- 


— M Fortran 1 
.f Norton 9 V 
-fitWBrWS 
_D HotaxW 
JIWAuttia 
._T Orion 36 

J>RDbk>KM2 
„_,„HW»1D 
_JI Roberts 8 
nMcKaOM) 3 


O NORYIMMMKMvBS- 

u gMBgBWBBIBaMng SS--- ^ 

15 a MgWCT«t2 S)R Hanrone< 

16 ggaEnOlFandwe^gp. 

BEmwa: 8-1 

Han flfw, km o«u»**iiy ia* 


w90-,-.WJ«rCanBOr« 

90 IBM IB 

C Sea* (7>J1 

JwBtdory 13 

_0 Karts* 14 

mACUaMMAT-l 

aQW.tt-loOwi* 


10 3023 

11 W 

12 

13 K) 

14 0-2 

BCTTWG:4-1 

8-lCabaMw, 


MBMlllstaBUrtHunarwfcnSO 

SSSS^hwo-^ — "JSSK i 

DCSBirSCOUTtM)8MeWaB90_ 

Mwwia '.LrfS* 

OASSK »»»N «" — dwrSd a 

srsysrib'Ej 

CHUBB ALARMS hanuup 
(CLASS E> ££000 anted 71 


1 664250 

2 U35Q2 

3 300006 

4 team 


MNCWaKWf Ofl W n 
WnomiBHitSlGftMSltl'ISS 


Ss^USSSiSCsSS 


saROFflOiDpjlWCESnon 


tag Oamr, 1M ** H* &***, 16-1 ^ n»w 

r-Q An 1 CHUBB CfTY HANDICAP {CLASS DJ 
|*WU1 £SJU)0 added lm (Raunifi 

i 3KHJ24 M3MULSFUW(38|{CQ)CMtaII5S10 aiWfiBMJ 

a a>54a 3H«a> 04) MPtefais 9ifl — pwetoji 

3 306WE WWDEW0LWmR4»ua598 S Sandras 6 

4 2320-10 FUHJYGantf ClS9eRRB«Ki93 WR)«a2 

5 002140 S«*ura>«»MPHEBa390L— TQntaolO 

6 QIO&W THMBSOECS) (BJU «aCjpxi 58 ID „A Eddery [7)8 

7 433414 GI4SSE MUST |FR) 05} fll)RHaiss 3 S 9— A H>Aw3 

8 060WM |WSCHDKEpQMUC0anBCfc586, BPKban9 

9 00-4563 U«TKO«Wl23)fBf)SDop3712 XfetoS 

UJ 005035 4U3fiErOUXtfQlto^ita^5iU^MMii4 

-IBdedand- 

BEIIBW:3>l3tapBeba&31llya0eDaiw,PibraCtMicB l BaMieBN. 

tai Ml Adadnis FtanB,7-lThnM SdA JMoftea 



Perfect 10: The American synchronised swimming team rehearse their moves for the Olympics yesterday 


Photograph: John Kuntz/Reuters 


3 6-00300 MWtt UP 0B) G L Moon 3 9 6 SWMbwrtbB 

4 063442 ANODd QUUflSl (19 5 Won& 3 9 4 J>Htg*13B 

5 R50UXJ YB10WnHC0NPJ)BFean»39 3 — Dean MeKeow 6 

6 43CM64 cHBJBrawweemnwa^onSso — GmaaMU 

7 5-50633 SMCUUR itf tn R Hodgas 8 B 12 P P Hwpby (5) 9 B 

8 520633 MW5f<ACieJFVErtJiii|es4£10 .-X Pattern 1 

9 llD-146 HMU(tUWWUX(4n(BF)R0Sutaan589 

SSvUkUB 

10 400004 RKOVPB0IEGE 02) HCoinedBB 4 88 IICMMe4 

11 0000 MlEZntBU)p5)RRtM^685 KMonS 

12 600000 FPKPEDlLptt R8aMr4B4 XDnwn(3)8 

13 000065 IAMB (U)K koy 383 N Maras 13V 

14 004000 FOm*TIOUS127) JJo*«)3Sl 4 Data (8) 10 

15 000604 TOCCOJBSapDMRyareilO fiBentolU 

-lSdedarad*- 

Ifttosn IOsl True tanefcap ae^C Tocco Jtnei 73 2b. 

BEnWET-I Staetak lad, 4-1 Ctenyfirailaii, M Nta*sba,4«»rber'Q'“a t 
tor, 5-1 IWH Fnmdbita, J2fi HartacpAo VMc. 3fl-l Mtora* 

HSTcrtT COWDREY NUZSERY HANDICAP (CLASS 
E) £4>200 added 2Y0 Sf 

1 110 J0*eiECtt)(O^CD*yw97 to Hmftara (71 G 

2 1430 «||Byam«EfW)lWWTtiWwBllJ> ffl mBBe y n i )B 

3 103 SMloeswnB4(9)(D)MQieiimiB9 — — — 

PPMraj*ytS« 

4 6232 WSEHSWep)CCy«ar89 fiOMBefcJl 

5 824 IBMXSIEX(84)WMiv89 JtPalwS 

6 144 WBRORFOURUreWtD) MToraj*jn58b~HK«Bi(3)7 

7 AZIEC TRAVaiHJ (21) (t« M Ftaax 8 2 G Bartnei 2 

8 6251 WWzZWDt2B)(0)J Bangs BO Damn MoHaO (3) H 

9 543 RTR)RHCJ0BH4)WTi*ner71D — 

_ -R CadyBnnidiar (7 ) 3 

— 9 Mmd - 

m*n*nwei&CU&- IrMhsnOcapt^^^FrxVvJctoeaX^. 

BgnWtt7-aSramto»WlnL4^MbTWF0wU>».MRhB'N5ritai.5- 

1 JmhbBs, M Nawus Rmt, 3>1 Artec Dwafcf, m o8w» 


5 008441 C4SWM23) P) ) Dwtop 3 9 5 

8 260100 PHODTS MCE pe OR M McOamvek 5 9 4 JReM3 

1 08006 l£8AMBAMpSBHA«Hy4 9 2 CWrt*C7)J7 

8 000000 SQUBCCORRE(ll)G>Wwood49lJM4rtl<arM»dn)6 

9 3S51D4 VOlAGEMJWEUfi) RCu«n8«Tvarari391 

PM*Bflal2 

10 442630 CUSSKBE«IWtlB»RHami3B12 AMactaylS 

U 00-2542 S4PPWHESON(7JWDMan*481I_«P8taOBi8eW10V 

12 404081 BUBMNaBRBWWJWMFaiwto^orteyABgiSedj. 

13 034346 0URSWWtt(Z7)(P)Mwy68B CS«wmi4V 

14 500500 S0MHGP9)mPft4IPI«685 r - " L* 0 *? ? 

15 0060 MtfPBINOflMM) W)R6ean48 5 S«M*wft4 

IS 600500 68EW HAUL (27) P Cundel 7 8 1 MantaftNWBU 

17 620460 BIUnWIBrtlWOramNMtapaBO-;.-., 

R nreoch (7) 7 

BETTWE: 5-1 Caslaa, 8-1 SwMog aswadra, 7-1 sm of 6ojd, 8>1 Vte- 
My Tbsbv Oar Sbadaa, 10-1 SmvUm Sot, ttrl elbari 

fa hhl t»RJB8 SECURITY PLC HAND- j CIfYl 
0*^1 ICAP /CLASS ra £7^50 added 
un2f 

1 000400 BUBWWBCmW 9Hawcod41 00. — rr - r —gW»3 

2 UB E45YUS30«6t6(5W(BRRCriancyi49U^™^ 

SSnri«cl4 

3 LfcMOO* gHM® WE CW ( 16 ) W P Haro 4 9 10 BMMH12B 

C 110020 BUUE OF SONS (21) P) R Hannon 4 9 8„W J CTOwaor 18 | 
5 (XXKB0 aoe-s PWTCT £0? 9 7 ^***™»v 
S 000062 BWeSOU(4)ffl)**Owwn4 96. RHutfrasSV 

? SSSi 3SsB«£Nd9HBMW4 9 5 awl , 

8 300000 HOWS SECRET PO) JW Pap* 4 93 - -^-KriBa alSi 

B 56&601 B0Rlf(ataWM«sJCee45g3 teiaq<fliSart««5 

10 642100 ZEMMrr{B)(ia)Ml«w692 DHiinrtnaT 

S samwmr tw m m 

J2 13-260 «JBCUFfE(W»te%«»n*¥3813 JBeMM 

13 043632 FMBt2«R«eh*l4 81D 

14 434500 IWDf«7*B(28)CSiwii4B5 C temr lJ 

15 032-055 OASSY CHEF (3fQ R Boss 3 8 5 

US 3DOO D0UJVBI (7ta S Da» 4 B 5 MRciiertall 

17 13052 ctASSC HMWNCE (8) RHara382 A today 4 

18 54025 HJBMOW£WIBNSfpS)(BG^4onaOTS3 7 33— - — 

— BCalagB 

-ISdedmd- 

BEnWtt: M W*. 6-1 tWhw, 7-1 Rom. W- Ea*» Ustootafc Sam Of 

Sang. Oasek Bwmm, Snrairtptt*. 12-1 ottax 

rS-Snl BRUNSWICK ClABWNS STAKES {CLASS 
P-^l E) £4,200 added 6f 

3 022522 

a 1D-C410 uw 00—8 non cm wo 6 a - JWa 2 

3 01112-2 SMI»m»CU«(2ejpbOPMBi4nB93J>rtEda*«y4 

4 5 - ^C0WRfiCT{413)C*to4812^1torti»O*T«(5)l 

5 00 H67«EWYtlSTC*an3Bll 

B 644254 SMGW<24MMcCWitt*4310 — IRaidB 

7 21341 OOTUN («■: W fi Harwn 3 S 7 

a MB»®BBWCBUlflR4tahua:587 ^SMdarjB 

9 248003 NEWER THWK1WKE (71 Ktay38I NAtawSB 

-RdadeRd- 


1 0 08= 1 ST LAWRENCE MAfDGN AUCTION STAKES 
(CUSS F) £3,450 added 2YD Bf 

1 HBBXm D Munay Smth 8 14 BMBaH3 

2 54 THREEPUY P) I Akaiua fi lfl KMoa7 

3 0 SHAKEN UP &81UK DUX* 5 6 A Garth 2 

4 0 UIW Of ARWU (M) J Sheehan 85 AMob>»9 

5 63 MVBt0FRMnff£(ieMraffl|*te85 HK Wofflfi 

6 R0W®WlilADDCo^weB3 H^tanS 

7 G TOMPtADOQ (20) RB*arwiS 3 DmbMcKcmb4 

a 20 0MuwsnMBcunfittx85*i 

£ Drama (3) ID 

9 0QD552 MISS BARCEIDNM12) M Prtgefla 8 1 WCrtWaS 

10 2 SECRET COME HD PMJra 81. SSanderal 

-lOdartand- 

BEmM*fr4Secni(CBrab«.3-ll8inrofFaflulia f U-ZTtortaptoy, AlMss 
Bracatoira, U-lSbBtaa lip, 14-1 lucy of Arabia, 24-1 ettore. 

GODFREY BANS MEDIAN AUCTION MAID- 
°* og> l EN STAKES (CLASS Q £4^00 added 6f 

1 000004 H0NBK0MD0U4R(lfi)BPeace494 

D«aa Hdteorai 3 

2 00- BARON HRAB0WSKY (260) P Ode 3 8 12 — JBoriay[7)B 

3 DSMOlMSCJames38l2 Alk*kw2 

4 32-2424 DOMW4MMNf»G(0}7Gasden3812.~ — ~*£»Ib7 

5 O PAflJRjMC (417) L Cumem 3 8 12 OlMinaB 

6 0600 SHAWCMC1B) PHm*«3812 : — 

7 0- CHABKSI DAWCXR PS® C US* 3 8 7 — Q WtioM 8 

8 60- fANCt PESBM (309) P IfctteA 38 7— ■ , AOarttl 

9 32 WITCH IHEHRE (78) (BF) JBsrte 387 IStacb6 

-Bdadand- 

mnweMDi^A«^MWNcblbar^«lh»a)tafc,»-lShBW». 
afcy, 14-1 Fancy Dcdgn. 16-1 CWteM Dokqt, 20-1 aOuns 


I A Ori ] SANPGATE MOTORS SKODA FELICIA 
I HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4^00 added Sf 

1 524063 SUPS? ROCK* [7MCD) [HF)R Baannar 7140 • 

KBartta>i^2 

2 3-00650 IHSSBETOE 05) J Bate 395— IStacklV 

3 031321 CHEHW CHAPPY (B) (D) D QBpmai 5 9 4 17ia) 

. - ) (prim SB 

4 00-1030 UOCW(CD)CD^er490 RFAoB 

5 440035 IKOyWIBADUf RSVW»ds38B >-* 

6 340334 HALFTONE (l)(D)RMRoKr 48 5 DH»5B 

7 04009} eSM86B-(149 RH^4 712-ra ua«i l> Wbw ffl 7 

S 060000 THE NOBLE OAK (34 64 W Boftrt 8 7 ID £BwM4 

“ ft — 

UMnan kWiC 10a. Jh* AanAcap vKigfc The Nntte Oak 7st 6 fa 

BEnWfc 5-2 CbaekyChawy, 3-1 RMITaae, 7-2 ltac,M Meed HaBBrata 

ly. 8-1 Sww Bodoi 1M IMP Tim, 20-1 Man 

I eaaI LESLIE AMES NffiMORtALFtLUES HAND- 
I JA/VJ 1 ICAP (CLASS E) £4v200 added Lm 4f 

1 40-3205 HEVB»GOIFUWl5]TJNa^ifcn49U). 

10So*b(5)B 

2 3-60013 flWDBEnS(li9(PGLM«»B49lO_ — ...AWflntbl 

3 800012 SACHED MBJROR (7) [CD) C Bnnart 5 9 9 — -^S»hn4 I 

4 42S2G4 («CHARTE0lWHa(7)TOC%nS98 KFa*»2 

5 020003 AttESBUNHBl.Ca)POttppfe4iiam397 _RH««*i(B)3 

6 4-50S VBHXS(28)HCb£394 AMcOonS , 

7 500 smRANSE(23J Ite D Home 4 8 9_— . — -A Graft 11 

B 55113-5 HOC(JUAMEB«CM)nuaMKi988 »W™9 

9 645050 AUIHEJ0KS(2l)CCjeefbB6 Bltartar7 

10 050-000 LAST SPK (11) J JenNns 4 8 4 — — M*%(5)6 

U 0000 S3 IWIIVES0N0(12)M«*«s3710 NIMUalO 

~U0aclra«i- 

BEnKE MMb. 7-a«aeraMrMAMSaaw(l«ntr. Z-ltasprataa 
Bay, 6-1 Oadhatts Uantartad Wabw, NeOw Soofc 144 (RbB» 


SPORTIN G DIGEST 

mmSSm. 


Athletics 


HYPERION 

6.45 Ely Fleetwood 7JL5 VaSsky 745 Father 
Dowftig 8JL5 Out Ranking S45 Pontoon Bridge 
9 l 15 Marjousion 

GOING: Good 10 Firm. 

■ UlUrand coww, Umd with Ion* ran^ghw, easy turns raid a 
one furionfi nin-tn. 

■ Couwe is on (he A443 by ibe Mwr Scwtn. Worctaiw {Pw«- 
«U Set staikw lm. ADMISSION: Mcmtws ilifiO: TantrsaBa 
&9A0; Course 15 IGAPb S2.50). CAE PARK; Free; picnic area 
nurtanR i2.60. 


BUNKERED FIRST TUB: Breastaam FoOy (6.461 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Sraynford King (9.16) hw 
been sou 174 mDc* ly J BoBondcy dnom Norton, North 
Yorkshire; Pickens (8.4R) & Rmnl CT.IK) sem 171 mflee by N 
TTnlder thwn Lanjaon, North ywiahin*. 

IfiAcl HARP1EY NOVICE CLAIMING HURDLE 
(CLASS F) £2^50 added 2m 4f 

1 004525 ncMB<SCnenNTrtdBr411S lOmrana 

2 0 CROWN WOW (N1J (31} P 8 11 5 

3 /2AS50- D0NTOON0 (207) 1 Ww»6 112 APlfcOoy 

4 5932-P PACK T® BKCUT (20) RPT>ips5 ID 13 — RtUnmody V 

5 tfJNBWESBUBSTW 08410 11 TBey 

6 BKW IMPOTAL K CinniniJorHkwn n 10 11 J) Gjrtagrar 

7 COCO- B*’BK*SW©QD (148) P KawwO 5 ID ID BFra*m 

8 OFUPF-P SPAHIS FAULT PBxte 5 6 10 10 febaMBaart 

9 3 aiT FLBSTHXJT (7) M F^cm 4 ID 9_ >R>nra 

10 PORP BRENSHAM RUT (13) R BmOiersan 5 ID 7 LHneyB 

u fliWP- C00t£BAl£ tl77i t BWs 10 10 7 SAWW 

I 12 43PPOP MUtlEr (21) N Hante 6 ID 7 .CBraide 

13 SAIDS MmPSBrtSr 4 10 5 VSUbty 

14 0000 ARDEARfO {21) Ha J Yang 9 ID 2 — Mr A CbariMdone* 

15 0 PCS POUT ( 21 ) FYanfley5 lfl 2 PHcUo^li 

-lSdgdarod- 

BEnw& 7-4 ay HeaHooi, 7-2 PUgeas, B-l «efc Ite BhraA IMtay, 
10^L PoalbtiMv D rarl i npra M , 12-1 ArtaArafa Brart. 20-lothen 

pT^TcT PERSNORE NOVICE HANDICAP (4S|CV3 
I HURDLE (CLASS 6) £3£00 

added 3m 

1 53235-1 VAUSWptt) fCD) R Lea B 11 12 CUbm%b 

2 U2O0- RUB (142) N T«*tf 5 10 13 10*0™ 

3 P25*PP- IIQtRinM LEADER (41) D Hide 6 10 10 BPiaraB 

4 50*50-5 umfTK^PSttsTMdnflW 

__Sopt*i ttsbefl (S) 

5 2UP0O4 PALACE W4flE02}4N»art»61OE APwBton 

S OWWtt imiE COLfiTT (20) E Baen 5 10 3 A P McCoy 

7 owwv cuEanmeiat Rtown8 ioo — wHmttns 

BEI7WB14Wdri8 1 WlM*Gpet4*IRirt64IJafcTtaebirB I l , iNra» 

Parada, 1W Oodtt Cafl, 20-1 UoaMata Leader 


WADHAM KBftflNG HANDICAP [SSF- 
CHASE (CUSS P) £3f600 KS£J 
added 2m 7f 

eaNGanORUPipeBUD 

easroNuisspsHCojiftigoiiio - ASS ®"i 

tlffi BUIE BOT (32) P Brawn 8 11 9 RDnnodyB 

7H£U)(mMAN(2I)NRIySml8116 GUptoe 

J*VtC1XAPX}TBa9Ul lOsbanraV 

RMOBW WtE(iy (CD) RCutr,9U3 D»»* 

jMWflmE(631DWi«elD112 WMaisJw 

BJSnBHDGE(iatoSUWBn9MlJ 

HrRThiirann(7) 

7RUSS(l8) JUjsjitSIOH! RS[p t 

ABSCnSHAH (U) Oferttf 11 10 10 Mta EJ Jones (?) 


11 2^108-5 HWWa|2WN«MBJiell31DB K0araa(9}B 

12 54223-2 FWl® D 0 WJN 6 tU)GB*tne9lD5 A P McCoy 

13 VPJBSl- IMNMNJUR (79 R tee 9 10 3 Httarfeia* 

14 6U50F- BOMNBIAAIW (41) J MSafleyBlDl 

15 MSY3 leKMK 03) NPOrtW 7 10 0 AkJOMym 

16 P56423- IRUSFDBD (48) S KmjB B ID 0 MRktarftB 

17 424UJ6 T0BT(B23NTrasMnU*s81OO CUtwotjo 

18 /5h BMJWnW(44)CJactagnUlD0 MrOkkri»4m 

19 A64-4P snflHWWWRCUITVlMllttO RMmweyfflB 

20 yPRO TT€HMUSHaNE(20)RA)rar91Q0 DQUatf* 

-20dtKftBid- 

mtnum 10SL True imfcap we»c Tnra Da«J M lib. Tarfit & 
Canorov 9 b 10a, Storai Wantar SW 9fc, Tha RMfch &» 9sf 3fc 
BETlWBMBweiteLMBmebeaoBNe.MTBiB.lO-lftttra Do* 

lae, 12-1 Jtaauy 0T>aa. *a Vatandoo, lAl MemPm, Ifrl often 

- fe 4P| RADKX WYVERN HANDICAP |««r^ 
HURDLE (CLASS E) £3000 \?HSZ3 
added 2 m 

1 512211- WH«HI»(4e(C»lfeHIWd«4111D 

MrJCduyP) 

2 RP6P-4 AMAZON E3BWSS (13) mPBaten 711 9._Rft«raw^ 

3 135F0F WHDHA(0) (P) K NagHl 8 11 6 ASSmBi 

4 JJF-1 BS»SAM»(20(DfTMcawm711B APiicCW 


ROUTING (40) N ftjiflb 8 11 5 CUmAt 

WWSS«UIW{375(C«H0liier9U2 R Darts 

OUT RAIBWG (44) (CD) M Pipe 4 11 D DBdH>rt*f 

SHFIWSMOONCBB) FJOMan* 1012 WMaraton 

LADY CONFESS (2C»(nJU(Ksn 6 10 10 HSoppta 

KMZAflUI3)(D)ACanulUU>7 BPttrasI 

COURAGEOUS KMBHT (U) (CO) P HgvhM 7 102 

- - — B Aston 

afiRAAa»(75)KGjnnq^BBvanw6100 


1 511221- 

2 2SW0- 

3 442S6-P 

4 1P&13P 

5 542124 

6 F231-1U 

7 3P9M2- 

8 22330-5 

9 P312-f2 
ID FPPM4 


2 RP6FJ 

3 135RF 

4 1/7-1 

5 458650- 

6 324506- 

7 311214- 

8 104B00- 

9 4FB4-13 
ID 5435-23 
11 ROQF-1 


13 000000- lUMET m KOI J»ng 10 100 I Osborne 

14 431-MV CAW GRECO (G 1 Q 1 JoaBrti 7 10 0 DBkjraa 

>14rteetand- 

kfnkwm rwJgW: ICS. This fsrrfcep Csw Greco 9sJ 13 Sl 
BETTING: M Rsfo Saath, M ItolMhAnl, 5-1 OmaaBtos KafcK, 6 - 
l Oto RHRtoe. ID-1 Mrasi, 12-1 Wraatoa, 14-1 «tw» 

ro ~ A gl PROMOIA NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 

£A 200 added 2m 

1 lAfllf- POWOOtJ BRDffi (49) G HannoC 9 11 4 — Rtaserndy 

2 11U3V 4I4UamMN(4U)CUran71011 CUaratya 

3 426)07-3 1ESAL ARTIST (20) Mss C Jcrtreey 6 10 U L Honey 

4 MltSIBt ART Jtuwoa 6 1011 Ab-P HratoyH 

5 33825-5 NORDIC VN 1 EV (18) M Pipe 5 ID 8 DMfcnter 

6 22325-3 CTnH» HOME Ofl PSwen 5 10 8 A P McCoy 

7 WJHJP- BAUTRANEBOW (48) C Jafcsoi 8 10 E_Mr G BarfcxA-Srato 

8 WOP PW BATON CUJNRUBM 11 106JS0|dtoieefNl(B] 

KT1MG: 1041 Poatnon Brtrtfs, 4-1 AtaRbaran, 6-1 Stttoiy Haas, 7- | 
1 Nortlc Vatoy. &1 Let* Artist, 2&-1 Matter Art, 3^1 Often 

i Qt el WORCESTER OPEN NATIONAL HUNT 
^!~~j FLAT RACE (CLASS H) £4550 added 2m 

1 11 KABASH (32) M Pipe 5 12 0 

2 50 njHE0FMNCE(U)A5iraaKr5114 JBay 

3 WMTMSWmH OCartSf 5114 lira EJ Jones (7) 

4 WQREC&IA Paddj Fain 6 U 4 RBttM 

5 0 TWBWDEWOffMSifiUd -^VStadW 

6 OVHSaS BiKADS R Sdcti^ 4 11 1 .WBeftotand 

7 Kto®RLSTWJ0^4Ul_J*fcharaatw«n(^ 

8 o- swnw»ia«(ll9)JBetBB«ey4lll — — DByrtra 

g FfflO- «DaO MK-f S:s ::249) S Douch 6 ID 13 J MeNaB 

M jmHflBWESSONGDUdefilOl^™ RDb nonb 

U G GMSR*HnES(J8)»fasVMIams61D13 

— Jtrllfiniel 

12 22 OH DEAR ME (UJ RMHwe 51013-^ BPosto 

13 IMRtOUSKM C Bnrts 4 10 10 DGrttatfto 

li 00- M0LUE SUVEBS (UXO J Cws*«fl 4 10 ID — BMbshvO) 

15 NDSACflnXGHamAlDlfl Supbie Mfebel (5) 

-15 declared - 

BEI7VI& 6-4 KNtaSh, 7>2 Marioown, 6-1 0b Dear Me. ID-1 Pwwfld 
$pUt 1M Seysfari Nag Owsan tmator. ZM flaws 


saiggffia»aBiig 

1 H B GuSbu# IMcrt 3 V T%w«to> 

(Buruvli) ft30/09; 3 L Ranch (Kan) 332.00. 

iOOOKlDitoraanOtefl 12S1^3Bitoij^ 

(US) 125B.75;3T Nyarta (Kenj 13JM.79. BUT® 

gssMiasfflsstias 

ssntAffiissesN.'iSs 

ex (Kan) aUMa AKUXtoi m*r - 1 Carma 
MSB; 2 Uratsd Stases 3B&2; 3 toff 3&07J8 
Bntasi 39.45 TkWa Jraara l J Edenas (GB) 
irSm: 2GAiiiiw(R«) l&8G;3F4BWp« 

^SsjBiS® JSf.¥6S 

See) 2% B S SraUh (G8) 2^0. 

BRWat 10OK 1 C GaWw (US U jj,- 2 Z 
Ptaraertch (Ukrt 1119: a I WlerWSTlLZO; 
SkOOCne 1 V Nonachew (Hurt WSSiCt 2 

ARudofeh (US) 14^6.04; 3 S Bawoslo (Ken 
14^6,13. lODwhanBeralLEn^BitailSwa) . 

12.67; 2 Y Graudyn (Run) WU92: 3 A Lnpet 
(Cow) 12H3- PobsWrato: iVPloaailortlr (fe*) 
4^ftaS0n»NtatUS)4Jp ;J8AMi irfarjBa> 
■« E QeoRa (Au) 41XL 6 LSOnon (G» aOO. 

rtwwa Oturt 64-12; 3 F Tten ttonj »*&■ 6 
T SWYJeraon (GB) 60.76. Hig h juny i.1 Y 
Qutyayeva (RW) 1-96; 2 A AaaW (G») 
l^an; 3 E F«iW» LUO- 

Basketball 

Cotfn Irish, the former WbftNng Bears 
player-coach, has accepted an out of 
court settlement after claiming com- 
pensaben against the dutfs cwtms. Re- 
rtonal Leisure Oewetopmant Irish, 35, 
now wWi the French Rret Division dub 
Choiet told an industrial tribunal in 
Brighton that he left Worthing In May 
after they Increased loan deductions 
from his pay without hta consent 
Manchester Giants haw signed Mart 
Robinson, the 29-year-old American 
guard and forward, for a (fed season. 

Boxing 

Riddick Bowe, the former heavyweigrt 
champion, win take on the unbeaten, 
but untested Andrew Golota of Poland 
(n a 10-round bout tomorrow at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New 'tort. 

Cricket 

SECOND XT CHAABHQNStOP (Second toy dt 

ttras. today SJJOt : Safttra ICWtonrSureylOa 
(A W Swn 5a D W Ayres 5^U» end 21-0: Ess» 
418 iS 0 Pnera 94. B J Hjorn W. T P Hoag- 
Bon57.PRSh»i531.MkMMBMfrSaKSiCr 
sea 306 (T A Rsttton) 106, M NfwbA 77) raul 
42 for 1; IMdesec 250 lor 8 dec IS P Muttto 
63. P E 4®. Uslc Lefctatrasrm 384 

tor 7 dec and 92 tor 2 (1 Suridta 52nd); Gbnv 
tagan 300 fee 9 doc (D A Cosier 50. G P Met- 
EOT 58. D L Hemp 54. A P Dantes 55no|. 

FootbaH 

f?ay Baitey, the chairman of Shrewsbury, 
resigned yesterday after three yavs for 
business reasons and handed ewer to the 
vice-chairman, Roland Wycherley; a 
local hotelier. Bailey will continue as a 
director. 

Dimitar Penev, the Bulgarian coach who 
guided the country to their finest in- 
ternational football achievement by 
reaching the 1994 World Cup semi- 
finals, yesterday was sacked and his 
nephew taken off the team. A&hougt 
Penev er^oyed ©eat aedaim for cxjacfv 
ing Bulgaria to the last tour of the World 
Cup finals, they failed to advance from 
the group stages of last month's Euro- 
pean championship. T^nev was also crit- 
icised by the Bulgarian media for 
playirg his nephew In ail three matches 
despite a lack of form. 

Golf 

1EADWG PGA TOUR MONET WINNERS (US tifr- 
' — 1 M O'Meara SI. 105.056 

P tActebon 1094,537; 3 F Cou- 


Ice hockey 

Sheffield Steeters, the Grand 
nets, have beaten Manches 
fottle race id sign Oerm Muherma. the 
Irish-Canadian forward. 

Olympic Game* 

Daiusz Gfl, one of three c^flsts chosen 
to reaesent Poland In Atlanta tn the 
mountain cross, had his Olympic hopes 
ruined when he was practising fo me 
south-western town of Karpacz and [h® 
bta was stolen. The bihe was especially 
designed to fit the eyeflst and the Iok 
means GDI wttl not be able to start in 
Atlanta. Although a ransom was de- 
manded in a telephone call from the 
thief, he tailed tn cafl bade 


iMW 


) MKi»rS WORLD IUNK- 


^ ■y yTB irvn^PENPENT 

RACING ShKViL.« 

0891 261 + 


ItJVf COMMON i hnicw 



M l COURTS 

,, 0K91 261 9/ 0 


NEWMARKET 

2J& L BAHHARE (W Carson) IS* fK 
2. Eqtori B&* *■ Atatoettn 

2S-1. 11 ran* 3vi, IVi. U tXrtopJ- T *ta: 
w.70: £1-10. £3^0. Ow* Poa*** 
£3£0. Corwiter SW®« Rxecasc £7.43. 
Tno: (248-70- 

a^lClWtlWCOURTlPafiidsrji®- 

lter2.ElNMNni25-l:3-AereMflg20- 

1 : 4 ,' Moscow Hft 25- J- 19 ran. 5, 1> (L 
Otto*. Ttfc £Si40! £3-80, S90, ffiJJfc 
£ 430 . DF: £S3J5a CSR £125-30. Trtcast 
CZjB&A*. Tno." £834.60. NR: Super High- 
3 JB- 1 . DAZZLE (K Faflon) 2-1 tar, 2 . 
Ocean RUg* 4-1: 3. Wdl Warned 9-L 9 
ran. 5, Zb (MSfouta). Tci«:£l5Ct £3L3ft 
£1,70. £2-80- Dual FotaCaT® £5-40. CS7: 
£10.13, TtK« £21.70. 


340: 1. POSDONAS (T Qusr.1 20-1; 2. 
Sfopplel 7-i;X Anna kftaH* 9-2 Sen. 
13-s tn Bequeath (Sh). tv*. 2r-_<PCole.i. 
Tote: £23Jft 22.60. £Ufl. £1^0- DP- 
£2220. CSR £SL27. Tbcc £19.70. ton Run- 
nec Aster Place. 

44ft i. WILDWOOD FLOWER SOte 
OTfcSP 7-1; 2L Write Emir S-t 3. Royal 
Hart 15-2- 9 no. 4-1 to Pleattng. IV*. r*. 
(R Hanot). Tote; £&0ffi £L40. £4*0. 
ail DR £®ua CSF: £123.ss. TK3SC 

£87324. Tna £17080. 

4U&2.LBU OAHErrSCW*> 13-Z Z 
K*nRM0ra3-1^.3.UBattto«ralUM 
S-LlOratot-M, !&, (ArOSSri. Tote £3-40: 
S3JS0, £L7tt £23tt Dura Fasces: £lB0a 
Computer StogKRncasr Z493. Trczsr: 
£16209. Tooc £33.90. 


SJEil. SHADOW JURTU Fortune) 6-1; 
2. Spenrtsr U-2 fao; 3. Friemfty ftwe 7. 
L 11 ran. slr-hd. IV*. ID Cnapmam. Tot*: 
£7.00; CLIO. £2.00. £2.90. DF: £16.90. 
CSP. 137.40. Tncasc £223AL Tm £29.70. 
Jackpot: ro; w 'sod Of £21.921-83 car- 
nea fotvanf to Nwrarter today). 

P lace pot £13790. Oadpst £23.10. 
Place 8: £263.56. Place a £182.04. 

PONTEFRACT 

ajSkl. GOLD MADE Mrs LPearcel U- 
4 tre 2. RaMeer Quest 6-1: A New So 
tea** KM: 4. Stort Crop Bomb* 6-1 16 
ran. 10. l? s. U Pea rati. Tate £320: 
£110. £2.35, £36.50. £220. Df: £&20- 
CSF: £20.44. Trcasc £67227. Tea £473.3) 
‘yx: not. pcci cf £226.70 caned tawarc 
ta *^arrartif. 3.10 today. 


Z£0 ~- 1 DOCKLANDS CARRIAGE (K Daf- 
ley) 4-1: IRum LraJfrllOurFuttae 16- 
1 S ran. 5-4 to N«taiBC A« (4thJ. nk. V*. 
jNTjpWen. ime £420; £2.40, £220. Dual 

forast:£iaOO.Compu»Sra^Fcrt^ 

£2496. 

120; 1, PliCE (Jo Humaml 5-2; 2- De- 
«*e 9-4; 3. Meaanotte 5-4 to. 8 rao- 3, 

Xz. 1 0mni. Tote £420: £L50. £1.30. 
Dual Forecast: £320. Computer Straight Fw® - 
case £7.fti. 

3J5S: L CM BOM BOM (G FaulhneP 7- 
1; 2. Murray's Mazda 7-1: 3. WWdara 11- 
4 . 7 ran, 2-1 to Fwmidafcfc Lff (4mi. 2. 
p.T 5el-. TOW £7.50: £2.00. £2.60. Dual 

t^casti £M£«.Corripura-Sca^Foret^sE 

£43.16. 

425: 1 DAW* fWHjafl) 2-5 fav, 2. Step 


Aloft U-4: 3. Totem Dancer 33-L 9 ran. 
lv.. 6. (H Card). Tote: £3.40; £1.00, 
£3.60. £33). Dual FBracasc £120. Com- 
puter Sraien Foraasc £1.96. Tna £fl.90. 

5.00: 1. BUm£ WINGS (W Woockl 5- 
l;2. She’s StaiptafCirat 33-1: 3. Just MB- 
lie 8-1. 13 ran. 41 to How CoUd-1 (5thl. 
2. 4. fS Wbodsi. tote: £6.30: £2^0, 
£6.80, £3.10. DF: £74.10. CSF: £13628. 
Incase f i 763 VL Tno: £305.00. NR: Pe- 
Wfi Hmnerp. 

520 : 1 . LADY BANKES (D Sweeney) 9-1: 
2. SIwpicM 4-t 3. Call Bo 4-L 6 ran. 2- 
1 to AnoeierTme 15th). rh,lv=-0MGM Tun- 
eri. Tote £9.60: £3-80. £3-50. DF: £14.10. 
CSF: £41-58. wc Sweetness Herself. 

QuadpoC £23.40. Ptacepot £19120. 
Place 6: £289-05. Place 5: £149.83. 


5 D Popper (US) 2C&6G; 6 K RoMtoS flJS) 
30623; 7 tt WOW (AUSJ 184 J8; 8 M McCann 

(US) 38329; * J G«b*s fUS> 18023: 10 B 
Dane) (US) 16524. 68: 18 A Ncfnte (Ena 
10920; 28 L Hadffiey lErap 8020; 43 1 Far- 
ettum lErifl 59.08; 58 1 ftffles (Seo) 48.74; 

S2PWhffu(Sco)46.66rfi5CHa6iEr^-M25c 

S7 J Money IBs) 43.73; 7S c Pace (&» 4133: 
76 7 Johnson /Eng) 4120. 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


Cricket 

NATWEST TROPHY 
Second round 
10 m day; 1020) 

CHELMSFORD: ESSO V Domain. 

DQtenp. Derftytfure v KenL 
EDGBASTON: V^nncAShR v Surrey. 
HEADINGLEY: YOrtehae v tmtesex. 
LEJCESTfift: UraeStBOwe v Sussex. 
tmiRAffORP: ijnadTJevTwamp a at J TO. 
TAUNTON: Somerset v C2Mtt£te/&r$. 
WORCESTER: Worcesterstwe v Hampshire. 
TOUR MATCH (rttoday oi ttiwa ILO): Shen- 
tayrMCCvSaith Afnca A. 

Speedway 

PREMIER LEAGUE: Long Eaton v Lorden; 
Poole v Hull. 

Otlter sports 

GOUF: SccftSfi Open (a: Camousje). 
TEHNSSi Bhkoi Cnaliengfi< lansiai: LiA 
ucmen’s satellite e-.-en: (Feietw. 


RatfbyUnloB 

Dean Rlcharts has retired hum his jot) 

as spoCce serpent to concentrate fu9- 
time on his rugoy career with Lek*s- 
ter and Entfand. 

Sumo 

NAGOYA GRAND IDURNAMHUT (to«W) 
TWnl day of 1& RAoo (wm 2. lea 1 ) « KusJv 
fflumt a-SK Hwn w iPShW 
( 2 -U: OanjFu 0 - 0 ) bt Toaramrate tl-2 K Hfaa- 
neural CW)) bt AjanonaKa U4 k MonshlM 
11-2) Kttaobudoan (1-2): KanioU.-21K.QBn- 
■Ml Or2r. WtomBno (2-11 M MtewwA 0-1. 
default); SNtoM U-2) K Terao tl>2; Ato- 
noGfama (3-0) K tasfteopu U-2): Toranwrai 
(2-1) ft Aranorto U-2)i WakadrtfcW U-2) ft 
uremfi* (0-3): KoftnahM (34»i k»w«*wd 
( 0-3T. TaWBotla (1-2J ft OfflSfti (Q-3T. Musoyo- 
ma (3-0 ft NHnftuluna U-zt Kao (2-1) K 
/sahtautaha U-2: Tafononafa (3 d) KTamate- 
am U-2t watanotew U-2 ft Maotatnn (Mt 
MuMEMmrau (30j M Drtsfwo U-2); Ateboro 
ODl ft AoByamo (0-3n KatomMka (2-2 ft 
TUraotons (2-1). 

Swimming 

Deryk SneUing; head coach of the Ca- 
nadian Olympic squad four times since 
1972, has been appointed as the 
Amateur SWmming federation of Great 
Britain's first-ever national performance 
director: The 62-year-ofo Engfehman, 
bomtnDaiwen, Lancashire, is a former 
British intemationaf and coach at 
Southampton Swimming CtuP. 

Table tennis 

Jan-Ove WaWner, the Swedish Oiymptc 
champion, may miss this month's 
Olympic Games due to a thumb injury. 
WaWnet who won both the singles and 
doubles Baopean tides m Bratislava this 
year, injured his thumb during training 
a week ago. 

Tennis 

gstaad Open iehs tournament sin<p«*, 
lust room; j Novak {Cz Replft H Rws lOnfij) 
7-6 3-6 6h2: S Brasuera (Spl ft A BaHsCh (F i) 
7-6 6-1: C PMtne iFr) bt G FargR (Fn 6-3 62; 
B UHvadi (Cz Repi ft K Goaner IGert 2-6 S-« 
6-a: c Moya r$ol ft J SoncJiez (So) 7-5 7-6; F 
Menm fSfti m M t>n<vpau3sa Musi 6-d ?-6. 
E Sancnez (Sfi) ft M Sraner (Gen a-6 6-a 6-4; 
A BaasBBBd (Spl ft Y B Ajnaou /Mod 7-6 7-6. 
CHALLENGBt TROPHY (Brioto!) Mao's iin£)«s 
first rami: D Norman 19r» bt F Raw (Swei 6-s 
6-7 7-5; C Vhx* iGert ft B SchuWer (Gar) 7-6 
6-d; C Btectw (G8) w N Be#v fto) 2-6 6-a 6-S 
S Humpnnes (US) tt G Trrfu [Runt 4-6 7-6 7-6; 
F MftBf (Ntol ft P W*KI (Hen) 6-1 6-2: L 
Rebraann (Get) ft M tee (GB) 4-6 7-6 7-6: B Eft- 
wood lAus) tt L Maim toft) 6-3 6-3; C Hag- 
SWl ISA) tt P Bouteyra iff) 62 6-2. 
UAWOMafSaWELUIE ftW wrt Binraas. 
Ikst nxtmt 4 Janes (GB) ft G Feheroog ( usi 
&0 6-2; L WootKflr (GB) ft S fademm ft) 4-6 
u-2 7-5: S Oe Beer (SAJ at p Meteon nisi 6-2 
6-1: G NNraiQ (ft) m S Luaer (Auu 6-4 1-6 6-1; 
S Srtaft tm tt L H 0 H«s (HK) 6-1 6-3; V Danes 
(GB) ft G Svtart (SAT 6-2 6-2 T Samara (US) bl 
AJraEBi (Auy 6-3 6-2: A Kunfflef Wun» tt F Kub- 
ota Lttpanl 6-2 6-4; H Qw* IGB) ft K Boubaro- 
ua (GB) 6-7 6-2 6-ULAM(GBl ftELOn^ IGB; 
6-2 6-3: A Ponneppa Qnji n u Vtamer iGer) 76 
6-3; Y YBirasrsM Uepan] tt C Lyte foB) 62 
6-4; L latrmer IGB) tt S Stfacnk (US) 6-3 6-3; 
: D Asenoo (Safl) bt E Burton lAuu 6-3 &-4; A 
Hoegel iGer) ft 1 Dawson (G® 6-3 3-6 6-2: S 
StanKV (AlA) ft L Pertrais tGB) 6-4 7-5. 
HULOFFAJflE TOURNAMENT 
)■ Irani IITi EladraflntRiB 
WOacti (2ml 7^ 3-6 S-3; S Stoto'iAusj 
Steton (US) 6-4 6-4; Ltiefaman TO tt S Si 
(ffl 6-2 7-5; A Otaowfny (Buy tt S Campbell 
' 46 6-2 6-1: M OndnjsHa ISA) tt G Pun (It 

6-liGStaOoni ISA) WOOgrawlm toaB) 62 
I WTA TOUR RANXH&S: 1»S Grat r& 

, iU5);2CMsmner(So):3ASandrazi 
i 4 1 tiUrah fCiw); S a HuwnGen; 6 1 
, Re?). 7 C rbitm (US); 8 M J Fernand* 

Dsc (Japan); 3A L Dawnport (USr, 11 U 
'Bull: 32 3 Scradtz-McCsitty (Nan); 13 M 
IFrr. MG Sabatn (ftfi: 15 A Caeaer (SAk 
P atos iAjtj: 17 M tangs Bran; ib ispdea s 
19 V WcCrafa tusi; 20 J HaiaraOesugs iFr,. 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 

50,000 


The cash awaiting the player 
who scores a nineKiait check* 
out at the Embassy WxW FYo- 
fessionaJ Championship at the 
lakeside Country Club, Frirn- 
!ey Green, from 4-12 ianuay 
next year. The winner’s prize 
is £38.000. 


• j 








heads up the first dinib out of Turin en routefef the French border ami then Gap yesterday 


Photograph: Pascal Rorideeau/Attsport 


Did you guess our hidden personality? 

Representing Queen and country, this HGV licence holder and 
former Army cross-country champion looks poised to bulldoze her 
way to Olympic glory. So respected is KeBy Holmes’s reputation 
that the Amy are now basing their recruitment drive on her 
success. Her twin dreams as a 14 -year-old, to join the Services 
and to compete in the Olympics, are now nearing fruition- 
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ACROSS 

2 Strange thing to observe, 
this Rembrandt work (10) 

6 Lingering in nylon gown (4) 

10 Progressive pnce-rises in 
Spring's reported (7) 

11 Settle around university 
with the rest (7) 

12 Plunder from old Chester 
presented to the nation (9) 

13 Tbngue in the French can 

14 Ionian conspirator and de- 
clared transgressor (5) 

15 Pining, reacting to a signal? 

(?) 

17 Boy outlines exciting events 
in his main novel (9) 

20 A shortage, regrettably (5) 

21 Scotch governor? (S) 

23 To function universally by 
the stars, they must predict 
events (9) 


25 Cold sort of person, show- 
ing very little on the surface 

26 Herb running rings round 


27 Fame school bade? (4) 

28 The most brutal seatbelts, I 
loosen (10) 

DOWN 

1 Searched about for one’s 
wayward daughter (5) 

2 Vegan Eric changed to 
British beef (9) 

3 Photographs of Sheemess? 
(14) 

4 Keep bom tar, it’s an ex- 



S Reprimands dog, say, in ve- 
hicles (7) 

7 Piece of recondite gossip 

03 ) 

S Dollar bill showing fresh 
countenance? (9) 


9 How explicit was Anne 
Bronte under cover? 
(25,2,1.4) 

14 Caretaker given a discount, 
unusually (9) 

16 Settle in fireplace describes 
life in Italy (9) 

18 S|»dfic^omt of view of 

19 Nasty stain on Indian tribes 

22 Sting the foot that is 
shorter (5) 

24 Brief opportunity to take 
king? (5) 


ROBIN NICHOUL 

with the Tourde Ranee 

If they were not wearing the 
Dannebrog, their national flag, 
the Danes were waving it as 
Bjame Riis returned m ha- 
umph to France after taking 
over the yellow jersey on the 
Italian leg of the Tbur de 
France. 

Chanting his name from 
Turin through to the Gap fin- 
ish, some wore plastic Viking 
helmets. All wore big grins, 
and Rolf Sorensen rated it 
I close to the biggest disap- 
pointment of his life that he 
could not give his countrymen 
more to chant about. 

Five hundred metres from 
the finish line, the Dane’s lone 
drive for victory came to an end 
as he was engulfed by a mass of 
sprinting riders after be had 
been chased down a mountain 
road into Gap. 

Two years ago Sorensen won 
a Tour stage at Montpellier to 
match the previous day's victory 
by Riis in AIbi, but Riis would 
not have been dismayed by 
yesterday's outcome. It may 
not have been a Danish 
triumph, but his German team- 
mate, Erik ZabeL, got his front 
wheel to the line first, and from 
that success another Tour jersey 
fell to Riis’s Deutsche Telekom 
squad. 

After Riis's win on Monday 
at Sestriere, his fellow Dane felt 
it was appropriate to repeat the 
1994 act. He fought off a strong 
challenge from the Italian 
Bruno Cenghialta, who had 
him in sight at one point and 
appeared poised to pounce, 
but in tbe finishing straight he 
could feel the hot breath of the 
pack on his back. He glanced 
behind and eased up, and in that 
final stretch lost 28 seconds as 
40 riders swept past, with Zabel 
leading the charge. 

Sorensen's chagrin was noth- 
■ ing to that of the French. Zabel 
bad ousted the Frenchman 
Frederic Moncassin from the 
green points jersey that he had 
held for a week after losing the 
yellow. 

Earlier on the 208km (129 
miles) leg, Laurent Jalabert, 
who had raised French hopes 
that he was a Ibur victor in the 
making over the past two years, 


lowered them with a bump. 
The world No 1, suffering with 
gastroenteritis, retired without 
m ak in g it back into France on 
his bike. 

It was 20km from the border 
that a fatigued Jalabert stopped 
riding, but his compatriots were 
far from finished Jacky Durand 
had tried and failed to make a 
clean break after gaming neariy 
four minutes on the main field 

Then Laurent Madouas 
forged ahead, and from a 
counter-attack the Latvian 
Piotr Ugrumov, Jan Ullrich, 
another Telekom find, and 
Richard Virenque joined him 
for a ride through the kind of 
countryside that inspires the 
production of picture post- 
cards. 


Turin to Gap 
Tuesdays July, 129 miles 


j START 

Turin 

Susa Chusa 



OuJx 

Brianqonp^ 


onp^Cesana Tbdnesa 
■ 6 La Roche-de-RamB 
^OEmbrun 
Savinas- te-Lac 



Virenque, covered in the red 
spots of the mountains jersey, 
could be France's saviour on the 
Paris podium come 21 July. His 
aim yesterday was maximum 
mountain points at the top of 
Monlgen&vre. He got them and 
another seven at the summit of 
the Col de la Sentinelle to 
strengthen his quest for a bat- 
trick of these jerseys. 

They were eventually drawn 
in when Ullrich refused to help 
his co-leaders with the pace- 
making, and the most promis- 
ing move of the day died after 
a spirited ride that lasted for 
70km. 

Huge crowds gathered out- 
side his lodgings when 
Napoleon stopped in Gap on his 
return from exile in Elba more 


than 180 yeazs ago. He is said 
to have cleared a blocked chim- 
ney by firing his pistol up the 
Hue. He then appeared at the 
window, somewhat sooty, to 
reassure the crowd. 

Now only Virenque can play 
Napoleon to the demands of the 
French fans. Apart from his 
mountaineering ability, he is 
also seventh overall, and the 
only Frenchman in sight of the 
yellowjecsey. 

Today is the rideis' official rest 
day but yesterday six of them, 
including Jalabert decided it 
was time they took a longer rest 
Among them was the Belgian 
champion Johan Bruyneel, who 
has an Achilles tendon injury, 
and given that he suffered the 
alarming experience of plunging 
from a mountain pas three 
days ago, be is fortunate that is 
all” that is damaged. 

The race resumes tomorrow 
with a 202km (126 miles]) leg 
from Gap to Vhlence with a 
series of small mountains that 
could do as much damage as 
one major Alpine peak. 

Chris Boardman is now at the 
point where he was in 1994 
when he completed 11 days in 
his first Tour. With Moncassin’s 
jersey challenge weakened, be 
could have the freedom to try 
for a stage win. 

Greater matters occupy 
Miguel Indurain. The Spaniard 
is still 4 min 38s ec away from 
that sixth year in the yellow 
jersey, and Riis, with a lead of 
40sec over the Russian Yevgeny 
Berzin, looks ready to take on 
allcomers. 

TOUR D£ FRANCE lOtb PZOetan, 129 

nta, Turin, It, to Gap, Fr)-_ 1 E ZaneHGeri 
TeMtom 5hr 8mm l Os oc: 2 D AMou apoiDu 
(Uzbek! Rsfln; 3 a Ferrtgaw (It) Rabobank; 4 
F BaWato flu MG Technoem; 5 E Magwi 
0=0 FesUna: 8 A B&toBni mi Ebeadatat: ? F 
FratOrl (S) GewSG; 8 V EVjrnpw (RusJ RVxjfjarfq 
BM FondnettflO Rostotto: ID L Dufaux (SwiH 
Fasdna: 11 A Otano (So) Mepeo 12 L Roux 
(Ft) TVM; IS M tndunwi (Spl Banesta 14 R 
Vkanqua (Frl Festma; 15 M FamunctezGlnes 
ISp) Mapw IB M Braawd INetti) Ftebobank; 
£7 T flomm^r (Suk) Mapec is P matl (Sun) 

B Ru^Sanj^Seutsctie Tetetem*di samtfume. 
SB: 42 C BoaidmanGAN +lmtn 06sec; 121 
M Sctandri Maturate +7:51. 

Omni atandfnes: 1 Rte 47hr 58mm 03sec 
2 Berm +40sec; 3 Romingar +56; 4 Otero 
+56; BJlFWcn (Gert Tetetam +lmo37sec; 
8 P LutteTOargar yux) Carrera +2-.38; 1 
VW lUpja +3:39; 8 Murate +4:38; 9 F Es- 
eaibn (So) Hama +4:49: 10 Dufeux +5S03; 
11 P Uffumw (Rusl Rosfctto +527: 12 L 
latfancffTjPOU +7:08: IS AZute (Swfl Once 
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+ 11^2; 20 S Colts (ft) testate +J&36. 6Bi 
34 Boardman +33:14; 96 ScbkM +11® 
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AT THESE PRICES DISTANT 
RELATIVES NEEDN'T BE 
SO DISTANT. 




£3.80 J 69% 


43 % 


£3.80 57% 


£ 5.90 62 % 


£ 8.20 


£2.96 | 29% 


£11-05 35% 


£7.30 I 44% 


(Price comparison based on a 10 nrimrte caB)* 

★ No Access Charge to our Eidiimsp 

★ Savings to .100's of coantries 
* 'Mimrtfl Miles' boms available 

★ No slart-Bp costs, membership or joigfcg 

★ Bosiness and Resideatial castomers welcome. 

★ Operators available, 24brs a day, 7 days a week 

★ Toll quality 


FREEPHONE 


BEFORE YOU PHUHE THE WORLD PHDNF IIS 
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